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During the course of tbe operations of the Mislimi Exploration Survey 
Party of 1912-13, a colony of Khamba Tibetans 
epor . ^^ discovered at Mipi in the valley of the Matun, 

an important tributary of the Tangon (Dihang) R. These Khambas who 
proved friendly, volunteered much interesting information regarding their 
own country, and offered to provide guides to point out the road to Pemako 
and Po me. It was felt that a unique opportunity was thus offered for a small 
party to penetrate the uuknown readies of the Tsangpo in the neighbourhood 
of the great bend, and thence possibly to follow the hitherto unexplored fron- 
tier to Tawang. 

The sanction of the Foreign Department having been duly obtained, 
on the conclusion of the Mislimi Survey operations Captain Bailey and my- 
self with ten picked coolies returned to Mipi, where, thanks to the kind offices 
of Major C. Bliss, CLE., O. C. Troops, and of Captain G. A. Nevill, Political 
Officer to the column, we had been able to store a two months supply of ra- 
tions and a complete outfit of warm clothing for our party. Having spent 
the first half of May in laying out depots of rations as far in advance along 
the road as the now rapidly retreating snow-line admitted, we finally quitted 
Mipi with our ten coolies and three local guides in pouring rain on May 16th. 
The going was extremely bad, as the incessant rain and the rapid melting of 
the snow on the hills had combined to render the whole country a morass. 
Our marches were therefore short; we had moreover to make several halts 
while our coolies returned to fetch up the reserves of rations, so that it was 
not, until 24t.h May that we readied the Lntxa or hut at the foot of the Yong 
gj ap La. The next day snow fell heavily all day, and our guides declared 
that it would be madness to attempt the pass. On the 26th, the weather hav- 
ing slightly improved, we started early, ourselves carrying guns, plauetable 
&c. so as to have every possible cooly available for carrying rations. Owing 
to a thick mist, our guides had great difficulty in finding tbe pass, which is 
readied by a toilsome ascent of some 1500 feet through deep snow, and it 
was dusk when we reached the Latsa on the north side of the pass. Here we 
had to halt for a day, as four of our coolies were totally incapacitated by snow- 
blindness. There had been no apparent glare on the snow, owin^ to the 
dense mist all day, and I do not think the idea of there being any possibility 
of snow-blindness occurred to any of us. However, we received a lesson thus 
early of which we were not slow to profit. 

Since leaving Mipi not a single triangulated peak had been visible 
through the cloud and mist, and I h"<jan to realise the impossibility of carry- 
ing on any system of connected triangulation, or indeed of executing anything 
more rigorous than a traverse by " Time and compass". 
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One march from the Latsa camp brought us to Yong gyap Da, where 
the streams from the Yong gyap aud Pungpung passes unite. The combined 
waters of these two streams reach the Dihang under the name of the Shiimo 
Chu near Tamhu. There is, however, no road down the Shiimo valley, and in 
order to reach the Dihang it is necessary to cross the Pungpung La and follow 
the Chimdro stream to its confluence near Kapu. Just above Yong gyap Da 
there is a shallow lake some 2 miles long by \ mile wide formed by the 
damming of the Rirung Chu. 

On 30th May we crossed the Pungpung La, which, like the Yong 
gyap La, was under 20 feet of snow ; and next day reached the village of 
Guda.ni in the Chimdro valley. A halt of 2 days enabled me to traverse up 
the valley to the furthest village of Shingki, whence roads diverge to Rima 
via the Kangri Karpo La and to Po me via the Chimdro or Dashing La. In 
the meantime Captain Bailey had succeeded in inducing the local dzongpon to 
provide us with coolies and supplies for our onward journey. This was a most 
important achievement, since our title to supplies and transport thus once 
admitted served as a precedent, for the whole of our journey. 

On 5th Tune we reached Kapu, where we heard that the Abor column 
were in the neighbourhood of Kopu. From here I sent a letter by native 
runner to Captain Trenchard, asking for the co-ordinates of any triangulated 
points lie might have fixed. While waiting for a reply, we traversed leisurely 
down the Dihang valley, halting at Geling, Makti (where a brief interval of 
fine weather enabled me to observe N. and S. stars for latitude) and Meto, 
whence we ascended the hill to Rinchenpung. The moist damp heat of the 
Dihang valley at this time of year is most trying, and combined with the 
perfect plague of mosquitoes, "damdinis", leeches and gadflies would indeed 
have been almost unbearable were it not for the very excellent quality of the. 
"marton" beer which is brewed here in large quantities. After vainly waiting 
three days in Rinchenpung for a reply to niy letter, we retraced our 3teps to 
Kapu, and thence continued up the valley via Druk, Pangshing and Tsangrang 
to Lagung, where we found the " nyerpa " or minister of Po me, Namgye by 
name, waiting for us. Namgye was returning from a cold-weather tour in 
Pemako, and had been in correspondence with Mr. Dundas who had informed 
him that the Abor Survey party would not penetrate Pemako. He was there- 
fore inclined to view us with considerable suspicion, regarding our arrival as a 
breach of faith. Finally it was settled that, we were to abandon our intention 
of following up the valley of the Tsa.ngpo, and were to accompany him over 
the Sii La to Showa, where a council would be held as to our disposal. We 
reached Showa on June 25th, and were kept more or less prisoners in the 
travellers' house for three days during which time Captain Bailey spent many 
hours pressing our case before the council, who affected to believe we represent- 
ed a flank attack on the part of the Chinese who had been expelled from the 
country 18 months previously. Matters were eventually settled satisfactorily, 
and we were given a mounted guide and promises of supplies and transport to 
take us to the Tibetan border, though, at the very last moment, their suspicions 
were again aroused, and the negotiations imperilled, at the sight of the Chinese 
writing on my tablet of Indian ink! 

In the Po me valley one first, began to notice a change in the type of 
scenery from that of the Abor and Mishmi hills. The dense tropical jungle 
of the lower Dihang valley gives way to tall pines and cypresses growing from 
a carpet of lush ^rass and vivid coloured wild flowers, while the substantial 
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stone-built houses, terraced fields, and avenues of peach, walnut, and pollard 
willow denoted a higher type of civilisation than anything we had hitherto 
met. Shovva, the capital of the country is a straggling village of perhaps 40 
houses. There are the remains of a large palace and monastery which together 
with the bridge over the Po Tsangpo wen- destroyed by the Chinese in 
1911. A fine new cantilever bridge of 50 yards span and a width of roadway 
of 10 feet has just, been completed. 

We were much struck by the immense volume of water carried by the 
Po Tsangpo, which is here some 80 yards in average width, deep, and with a 
very tierce current. We were very anxious to explore this river to its sources, 
the' Nagong Chu and the Po to Chu, but this the Pobas flatly refused to 
countenance. 

Up to this point I had endeavoured as far as possible to conceal the fact 
that I was making a. map, for which reason, and also owing to the incessant 
rain, 1 had avoided using the planetable, contenting myself with a rough pris- 
matic compass traverse which was plotted in the evenings. Having now made 
friends with the Poba " Nyerpa ", I explained the matter to him, showing 
him the whole of my instruments &c, to which he made no objection. He 
remarked indeed that once many years previously a Chinaman had come from 
the west and had attempted to march through the country counting his paces 
and writing the numbers down in a book, but that in accordance with the 
custom of the time he had been bundled out of the country by the way he 
came, with the intimation that sucli things were not done in Po me. This may 
have been the Chinese monk referred to on a subsequent page who decamped 
after selling Kinthup into captivity. 

I may here remark that the policy then initiated of absolute openness 
in regard to the object of our journey and the making of the map proved com- 
pletely successful. No serious objection was ever made to our operations, and 
we had the priceless advantage of being ablo to work openly and with an easy 
conscience. 

Having received replies from Captain Trenchard and Mr. Dundas, we 
left Showa on '28th June, and in two days reached the villages of Tan? to and 
Tang me where our downward journey was stopped by a broken bridge over 
the Yigrong, necessitating a two days excursion up the latter river to a ferry 
on the Yigrong Tso. The story of the formation of this lake, as told us by the 
villagers of Dre is worth recording at length. Some 13 years ago the Trailing 
Chu, a small tributary o( the Yigrong, ceased to flow for 3 days, while rum- 
blings were heard up the valley. Suddenly at 2 or 3 W clock in the afternoon an 
immense mass of mud and stones came down the valley completely engulfing 
two villages at the mouth of the. stream as well as two more on the opposite 
bank of the Yigrong, and forming a dam across the river some 350 feet high 
and 1\ miles in width. The material was said to be so hot as to blister the 
soles of a man walking on it. For a month and three days the Yiijronw re- 
mained completely dammed while a huge lake gradually formed; finally the 
dam was topped and the pent up water released to form a flood which was 
noticed in Assam as carrying the corpses of strange men, and pine trees of an 
unknown variety. Fourteen miles downstream from the lake, we were shown 
the site of an old village, 170 feet above the present level of the river, which 
was washed away in this Hood. The lake to-day is nearly 10 miles long and 
% mile in average width, and though the Yigrong is still cutting away the 
dam, it is probable that the lake will have filled with silt before the original 
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level of the river is reached. Many villages and fields were submerged by the 
rising waters of the lake, the owners of which, wandering southwards in 
search of new homes, eventually founded the colony of Mipi in the Mishmi 
Hills. 

The hills on either side of the Yigrong Tso contain iron-ore. A vein at 
the S. E. corner of the lake is worked by means of a horizontal adit extending 
some (iOO feet into the hillside. The ore is smelted on the spot and made into 
swords which are traded in Kongbo and Pemako. 

On July 9th we reached Trulung. Here the road down the valley to 
Pemako crosses to the left bank of the Po Tsangpo, but the single-rope bridge 
which spans the river had been carried away a few days prior to our arrival, 
and we were consequently unable to carry out our programme of making good 
the section of the river down to where we had left it at Lagung. It may be 
here remarked that the bridges of Pemako and lower Po me, which are all of 
the single-rope " Mishmi " type, are usually carried away when the rivers rise 
in June, and are not renewed until the following cold weather, so that travel- 
ling is only possible during the winter and spring. 

From Trulung we followed the Tibet road up the Rong Chu via 
Tongkyuk dzong and the Nyima La to Pe, which we reached on 13th July. 
We were informed that two officers* and some Gurkhas had arrived here 7 days 
previously via the Doshong La, and had returned after a halt of one day. We 
found, however, the dzongpon of Tsela and other officials, who had hurried to 
Pe on hearing of the arrival of strangers, and from them we were able to 
obtain passports which helped us materially for the remainder of our journey 
in Tibet. Having collected a supply of rations we followed the right bank of 
the Tsangpo to Gyala. This is the last Tibetan village of any size, and is the 
headquarters of a Depa or sub-official, subordinate to the dzongpon of Tsela. 
Across the river on a small side nala are the falls of Shingche Chogye, pictures 
of which by Tibetan artists have been seen and described by Colonel Waddellf. 
The limestone rocks which form the bed of the stream have been hollowed out 
into curious caverns by the water which falls in A successive cascades of some 
50 feet each into Tsangpo below. A demon who gives his name to the falls is 
popularly supposed to be chained behind the falling waters, but is only visible at 
times of very low water. Below Gyala the valley narrows and the Tsangpo gra- 
dually changes from a placid river into a roaring torrent. Pemakochung which 
we reached on 21st July is the last Tibetan habitation. It consists merely of a 
humble monastery and one other occupied house. A mile or so above the 
Gompa, the Tsangpo falls over a cliff some 30 feet in height, and from here 
onwards can only be described as a seething boiling mass of water. We 
■were told that there was absolutely no road down the valley to Pemako; we 
determined therefore to cut. a road for ourselves as long as our rations lasted, 
and succeeded in reaching a prominent spur just west of the Chuiung Chu, 
from which I was able to trace the general course of the Tsangpo for the 
next, 3D or 10 miles of its downward course, as well as to lix the general 
position of the high snowy range round which the Po Tsangpo bends N.W. 
of the Sii ha Returning to Pemakochung, we found that in our absence a 
party of Monbas from Pemako, escorting a holy Lama on a pilgrimage to 
Lhasa, had cut themselves a road following the water's edge. 1 his was said 
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to be the first time there had been any communication for 20 years. Our 
rations were unfortunately almost exhausted, so I returned to Gyala, while 
Captain Bailey with a single cooly followed some returning Monbas and 
succeeded in getting a few miles below the Churung confluence when the 
Monbas deserted him at an almost impossible precipice, and he was compelled 
to return after taking a hypsometer reading at the lowest point reached. Cap- 
tain Bailey has questioned numerous natives regarding the unvisited portion 
of the river, whose length we estimate at, 45 miles. They are unanimous in 
saying that it continues in the same seething boiling torrent, but that there 
are no more actual falls. The following table exhibits the heights and gradi- 
ents in this portion of the river: — 



(A) Places on the Tsangpo 


Height 


Fall 


Distances 
in Miles 
by road 


Gradient 
in Feet 
per Mile 


Remarks. 


Nyuksang ... 


feet 
8732 






Pemakochuug (top of falls) 


8381 


351 


14^ 


24 




Sanglung confluence 


8089 


292 


3 


97 




li miles below confluence 


8010 


79 


n 


53 




2 miles below Churung confluence ... 


7477 


533 


n 


49 




Gompo ue (assumed) 


5700 


1777 


20* 


89 


Confluence 
of Po Chu 
and Tsangpo, 
not surveyed 
or visited. 


Chimdro confluence 


2606 


3094 


75* 


41 




(B) l'lacee on the Po Chn. 












Showa (river level) 


8312 










Tangme do. 


6751 


1561 


31 


50 




Trulung do. 


6424 


327 


104 


31 




Gompo ne (assumed) 


5700 


724 


25* 


29 




Yigrong Tso 


7301 










Tang me 


675) 


550 


17* 


31 





* Assumed distances. Of the 75 miles between Gompo ne and the Chimdro continence, 4B miles were 
mapped and the remaining 30 miles filled in from native information. Diplomatic reasons prevented onr obtain- 
ing a hypsometric observation of the river-level at Lagnng where we quitted the Tsangpo valley. 

In this table a height, of 5700 feet lias beeu taken for the junction of 
the Po Tsangpo or Po Chu with the Tsangpo at Gompo ne on the assumption 
that the gradient, of approximately 30 feet per mile, deduced for the former 
river and for the Yigrong, continues as far as the confluence. 

Fortunately, while we were at Pemakochuug a spell of bright sunny 
weather occurred, which enabled me to survey this portion of the valley by 
interpolation from Namcha Barwa and the neighbouring triangulated peaks, 
and also to fix the prominent group of snows on the opposite bank of the river 
which culminate in the peak of Gyala Peri. 
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At Gyala we crossed the river by a single-rope bridge and returned by the 
north bank to Pe. From here to Tsetang, which we reached on 29th August, 
the road calls for little comment. With the exception of the two large bends 
in the river which the road avoids by short cuts over spurs by the Kongbo Nga 
La and the Putrang La respectively, there is a good riding road for the whole 
distance on both banks. • We followed the northern bank as far as Tii, in the 
hope of seeing the triangulated peaks of the Himalayan watershed to the south; 
this was, however, not possible owing to clouds. For some 80 miles above Pe, 
the Tsangpo flows in a broad placid stream with numerous sandy islands and 
spits. Further up-stream the valley again narrows, and from Orong and 
Gacha to withiu a few miles of Tsetang the river is broken and rapid. The 
Giamda Chu, a large river flowing in a wide alluvial valley, joins the Tsangpo 
at Tsela, and is noteworthy as being the only important exception to the remark- 
able rule* that the feeders of the latter river flow in a direction contrary to the 
main stream. Tsetang is a town of 200 or 300 houses. We found here a 
colony of Kashmiri traders from whom we were able to buy a fresh outfit of 
boots and clothes for our coolies, as well as a few little luxuries such as brick 
tea, soap, and sugar for ourselves. From Tsetang we followed the road of 
Nain Singh and others up the wide fertile Yarlung valley, and crossed the 
Yarto Tra La to Chumda Kyang. We were now in the typical chant; thane/ 
or elevated plateau country of Tibet, far above the levd of trees or fuel, and 
where no crop will ripen save a little stunted barley. Villages are here few 
and squalid, and the undulating stony plains are void of all detail except 
where a few black yak-hair tents and scattered flocks betoken the presence of 
a " drok" or grazing camp. 

Continuing eastwards, we reached Kyekye on Jjth September via the 
Pu La (a pass on the boundary between the provinces of TJ and Takpo, and 
also the watershed between the Tsangpo and the Subansiri) where we saw 
numbers of gazelle and kyang. On awaking the following morning, we found 
that the box containing our store of money had been stolen from our tent 
during the night, and that three of our own coolies were missing;. Though 
we sent letters to all the neighbouring dzongpbns, no trace of these three men 
was ever discovered. We also wrote to the head of the Kashmiri community 
in Tsetang, Qazi 'Ata Ulla, informing him of our plight. This man very 
obligingly agreed to casli us a cheque on Calcutta, himself travelling to 
Lhontse dzong with the money. I am glad to have this opportunity of 
acknowledging the valuable service he rendered us. 

Meanwhile we continued our journey down the Char Chu nearly to 
Sanga Choling. Turning up a side valley 8 miles W. of this place and cross- 
ing the Kamba La, we found ourselves attain in the Tsangpo drainage, at the 
head of the Trulung Chu. Following down the western and up the eastern 
branch of this river, we crossed the Kongmo La into the head of the Tsari Chu, 
another branch of the Subansiri river. This valley, which we followed as far 
as Migyitiin, is remarkable for its very heavy rainfall, which is reflected in the 
denseness of the jungle growth on the hillsides, and in which respect it differs 
widely from the other Tibetan headwaters of the Subansiri, namely the Char, 
Nye, and Loro or Cliayul rivers, all of which down to the point at which they 
pierce the main Himalayan axis traverse dry arid valleys. 



* A xleetch of thf Geography and Qeoloifif of the Himalaya Mountain'! and Tibet liy Colune 
RE.. K.K.S. anrl H. H, HsiTilen. B.A.. VMM., part Itl page L5S. 
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The Tsari valley contains the sacred shrine of Chikcliar, and the entire 
district is considered so holy that not only is no shooting or killing of animals 
allowed, but from the Kongino La downwards, the ground is not allowed to he 
broken by plough, or tilled in any way. Food is correspondingly expensive. 
The Buddhist religion forbids the taking of life in any form. The Tibetans, 
however, only apply this'principle to wild animals, though they ordinarily made 
no objection to our shooting as many animals we wanted for food or for sport. 

Below Migyitiin the road is only used by Lopas who come up to trade 
in salt in the cold weather. At the time of our visit, the bridges were carried 
away and the road impassable. 

On the return journey Captain Bailey followed the route of the Tsari 
pilgrimage starting from Chikehar, while I proceeded via the Cba La direct 
to Sanga Chbling. Here I had a most hospitable reception, and halted a day 
to visit the large and well-appointed monastery. I then completed the survey 
of the remainder of the Char Chu down to the point where it enters the 
gorge of the Himalaya at Lung. The last inhabited Tibetan village is Drii, 
below which the scenery changes with startling abruptness. On rounding 
the bend in the valley at the deserted village of Raprang, the placid river 
suddenly becomes a foaming rapid with a fall of 300 feet a mile, while the 
bare Tibetan hillsides are succeeded in the course of a few miles by the dank 
leech-infested jungles of the Himalaya. 

I returned to meet Captain Bailey at Charme, whence we crossed the 
Le La to Nyerong on the Nye Chu. Eight miles below Nyerong the Nye Chu 
unites with the Loro Chu to form the Chayul, which in turn joins the Char 
Chu at the Lung gorge, to form the main branch of the Subansiri river. We 
followed the Chayul down to the furthest Tibetan village of Drbtang, below 
which there was said to be uninhabited country for 5 or 6 marches before the 
first, Lopa village is reached. Lopas come up the valley in large numbers to 
trade when the road is open during the cold weather, but no Tibetan ever 
visits the Lopa country, so that it is not easy to obtain information from the 
Tibetan side. At the time of our visit the valley road was closed, but a large 
number of Lopas were coming over the Lha La to trade in the villages of 
Kap and Trbn. The Lopas will not accept money, and the trading is all 
done by barter, madder dye heiug exchanged for salt. A curious custom pre- 
vails of adulterating the salt with large quantities of a kind of dry moss 
which grows on the Tibetan uplands, three parts of moss being mixed with 
one of salt before exchanging with the Lopas. We failed to ascertain the 
precise cause or origin of this custom. It is not apparently done? merely 
with the object of cheating the Lopas, since the latter seem to be fully aware 
of the practice. One man informed us that were it not for the moss, the salt 
being hygroscopic would liquify and escape from the sacks in the damp 
climate of the Lopa country. 

Returning to Chayul Dzong, we followed up the valley to Trashi Tongme 
Gompa. Some high snow peaks were visible to the S.E., one of which, Takpa 
Shiri, appeared to be identical with peak 21834 of the Miri Mission Survey 
of 1911-12, and although its direction was unfavourable, I used it to obtain a 
rough check on my longitude by the method of latitude and azimuth. Two 
streams, the Loro Karpo Chu and the Loro Nakpo Chu (white Loro and black 
Loro), here unite. We followed the latter, and on October 2nd crossed a high 
pass, the Pen La, into the head of the Seti Chu, in the drainage system of the 
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Manas. The Seti valley is uninhabited, and the river cuts through the Hima- 
layan range in an impassable gorge. The road after rounding a spur crosses 
the main Himalayan axis by the Tulung La, and follows a steep narrow valley 
down to the curious villages of Nyuri and Dyuri which together form the re- 
mote little district of Mago, situated in the heart of the mountains. Imme- 
diately below Mago the river enters a gorge down which there is no communi- 
cation, and the only other road is one over the Chera La. From the top of the 
Chera La two roads diverge, oue going westwards to Tawang, and one which 
we followed, crossing the Tse La into a branch of the Dirang Chu, a tributary 
of the Bhoroli R. After passing the Poshing La, the road follows a spur for 
10 miles to the last Tibetan village of Lagam. Prom our camp below the 
Poshing La the plains of Assam beyond Diju Mukh were clearly visible in the 
early morning, but clouds soon obscured the landscape. 

We were now amongst Monbas again, and although the heat of the low- 
lying Monyul valleys was somewhat enervating, yet the verdant hillsides and 
neatly cultivated fields formed a pleasant contrast to the barren landscapes of 
Tibet. Marwa, buckwheat, tobacco, chillies and maize appeared to be the 
chief crops. The two latter were being gathered as we passed, and the chillies 
spread out to dry on the roofs of the houses formed a pleasing dash of colour. 

The Indian madder vine ( Rubia Cordhfolia) grows wild in this country 
and is exported in enormous quantities to Tibet. 

Three marches from Lagam brought us to Dirang dzong, where we were 
on Nain Singh's road, which we followed over the Se La to Tawang. The 
weather at this period was execrable and I was very glad to have Nain Singh's 
fixed position of Tawang from which to start my traverse afresh. 

All this time we bad been entirely subsisting on the 70 rupees or so 
which we had in our belts and pockets when our money was stolen in Kyekye 
six weeks previously, and although we had sent two more of our own servants 
to Lhontse and Tsona to receive the money from Qazi 'Ata Ulla, we had not 
been able to arrange any place for them to meet us. So, although we had now 
accomplished our mission, namely to explore the frontier from Pemako to 
Tawang, we had to return once more to Tibet to pick up our servants and 
money. 

Leaving Tawang on October 19th, we avoided Nain Singh's route over 
the Mila Katong La, and descended the valley of the Tawang Chu as far as 
the Nyamjang Chu. The latter is an important river 90 miles in length which 
rises in Tibet and cuts through the Himalayan range in latitude 28° 0' — 28° fi', 
but it has not been shown on any previous map. The villages are Monba as 
far as Trimo, at which point we left the valley and crossed the Po La to Tsona. 
Here we found our two servants waiting with the money. We were now 
(October 23rd) once more on the Tibetan chang thanq, and the cold was 
intense, hut we wished to complete the survey of the headwaters of the Loro 
Karpo and Nye rivers before returning, so having expended our money in 
chubas* for our servants and bbinkets Cor ourselves, we set out on the road 
to Trashi Tongme. Captain Bailey proceeded via the Lagor La to Lhontse, 
thence making an excursion down the Nye Chu, while I halted a day at Loro to 
to follow a herd of oois amnion, and subsequently joined Captain Bailey, reach- 
ing Lhontse vid the Gyandro La. Between Nye me and Nyerong the Nye 

* Thick blanket coats. 
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flows through a narrow gorge, but the upper portion of the valley consists of a 
wide stony' plain or "Pamir" upwards of a mile in width and contain, ng 
numerous fields and scattered homesteads. At Ritang, which is the junction 
of the Sikung and Somali branches of the river, we were once more on Nam 
Singh's route as far as Trashigang where the latter branched off southwards 
to Tengsho. 

On 31st October we crossed our last high pass, the Hor La, into the 
headwaters of the Nyamjang Chu. The gorge between the pass and Gyao is 
extremely narrow and steep, below this however the valley widens and the 
river flows peacefully in. a wide shingly bed as far as Donglcar dzong where it 
again enters a gorge. Opposite the village of Rung the slates and shale of 
Tibet <nve way to Himalayan granite, and jungle and pine trees begin to appear 
on the hillsides. The Himalayan axis is passed between Rong and the extreme 
Tibetan village of Rang. At Trimo we were on our previous road, which we 
followed as far as the Nyamjang-Tawang Chu confluence. Prom here we 
crossed the Bhutanese frontier and on 9th November reached Trashigang 
where we found a devil-dance in progress, and were hospitably entertained by 
the Bhutanese dzongpon. The country between Trashigang and the plains of 
Assam is shown on Sheet No. 7 of the N.E. Trans-frontier Series, scale 8 miles 
to I inch. Owing to delays in collecting transport, much of this portion of 
the journey was accomplished by moonlight, so that surveying was impossible. 
Travelling aid Dungsam (Dewangiri) we reached Rangiya Junction E. B. S. 
Railway at 2 a. m. on loth November after a journey estimated at 1680 miles. 

The valley of the Po Tsangpo has not been visited by any previous 
explorer, and no one except Kinthup has previous- 

Previon. travellers and explorations. ly ^^.^ ^ ^^-^ ^ p emak Q Further west . 

ward, however, the country is better known. 

The earliest record of travel in Takpo appears to be that of the Italian 
Friars who established the Capuchin Mission at 

The Capuchin Mission. T , . . . _„ ., « , , 

Lhasa in the year 1708. Of the four members who 
entered Tibet on this Mission, two proceeded direct to Lhasa via Gyan^tse and 
Palti (Pete, on the shore of Yamdok Tso). The other two members of the 
party diverged eastwards, crossed the Yarlung valley, and eventually penetrated 
into the province of Takpo, east of Tsetaug. Thence they appear to have 
travelled north-west nid Samye and the Thib La to join their two brethren at 
Lhasa. Ten years later, in 1718, we hear of a branch of the Mission bein» 
opened at Drong-Nge in Takpo, which is described as "near the borders of 
East Bhutan about 14 days journey to the S. B. of Lhasa"*. This is probably 
the village of Trong Nge on the Tsangpo just north of Guru Namgye Dzong. 
The subsequent history of the Drong-Nge branch mission is obscure, but it 
probably terminated with the return of the Missionaries in 1735. The 
Capuchin Mission finally collapsed in 1745. 

The only other European traveller in these parts is the Jesuit Ippolito 
Desideri who was commissioned to visit and report on the Capuchin settlement 
at Lhasa. His sojourn in Tibet extended from 1716 to 1721, during which 
time he made numerous excursions to places south and south-east of Lhasa, 
visiting Samye, Tsetang, and the Yarlung valley. 

Prom the date of the final closing of the Capuchin Mission, no further 
additions were made to our knowledge of the S.E. corner of Tibet until the 
era of the Survey of India explorers, in the decade 1874-84. 
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The first explorer to penetrate this country was the late Nain Singh, 
CLE., then known as "The Pandit", who reached 

hmrlil Niiiii Smell. 

Lhasa, on his second and last famous journey 
across Tibet, on 18th November 1874. Hence striking S.E., to Samye, he 
followed the Tsangpo to Tsetaug. Thence proceeding up the Yarlung valley 
over the Yarto Tra La and Karkang La into the Sikung valley, which is 
drained by tlie Nye Clui, one of the sources of the Suhansiri, he traversed the 
highly elevated plains of Tengslio and Tsona (Chuna), and reached Tawang, 
where he was detained for some 3 months. Leaving Tawang in February 
1875, tlie Pandit crossed the Se La (Sailapass) and travelling via Dirang Dzong 
and the Manda La reached Odalguvi in the plains of Assam on March 1st 1875. 

In December 1875 the road from Tsetang to Tawang was again 
traversed bv Explorer L*, who had followed the 

kiplorer Ti- 

course of the Tsangpo eastwards from Shigatse, 
and who wished to follow Nain Singh's route to Assam. At Tawang, however, 
permission to proceed was refused, and the party after having been taken 
before the authorities were imprisoned for a month in the public flour mill. 
Subsequently three mounted soldiers were told off to escort L hack to Lhasa. 
Fortunately some informality in tlie documents carried by the guard induced 
an intermediate official, through whose hands he passed en route, to release 
him, and he was able to make his way back to Shigatse. 

In 1878, Captain Harman, II. E., trained a Sikkimese monk, Nem Singf, 
„ . and sent him to Tsetang with orders to survey 

Nem Sing or G-M-N. " ' 

the course, of tlie Tsangpo eastwards. Owing to 
bad weather Nem Sing had to be despatched before his training was complete, 
while owing to fear of robbers for whom the province of Takpo was in those 
days notorious, he hurried over much of his work at undue speed, keeping his 
record on scraps of paper which were not properly entered on the field book. 
His astronomical observations were also vitiated by an error in his dates. As, 
however, Nem Sing is the only explorer with any pretensions to a scientific 
training who has hitherto traced the Tsangpo below Tsetang, it may be of 
interest to follow his report in some detail, in the light of our recent information. 

Starting from Tsetang in October 1878 he followed the right bank of 
the river for '2 miles and then crossed by boat to the monastery of Ngaritasong 
(Ngari Tratsang). Ten miles from Tsetang is the village of Jamtong (Jang), 
four miles further the monastery of Chakurjong comes into sight (Rongchakar 
is frequently referred to as Chakar Dzong). At 18^- miles from Tsetang are 
the remains of a large fort and the small monastery of Sangri; at 30 miles the 
road turns northwards away from the Tsangpo, and passing Chukorgye monas- 
tery, rejoins the left bank of the river 2 miles below Gyastsa dzong. Tala 
monastery (Talha Kampo) is seen to the north of the road at mile 101^, and 
four miles further is the monastery of Paruchude (Pari Chote), near the birth 
place of the present Delai Lama, then a boy of 1^ years of agej. At mile 120 
he recrossed to the right bank of the river, on which bank his road continued 
as far as Gyala. Three miles beyond the crossing he reached Takpo Nongjong§ 



* " (Jptttral Report on thr Operation* of Hie Surrey of inftia for 1H7H-7Q " Appendix pp. V IF-XVIfl. 
t " Qejirro/ Report of Hie Opernrionx of Ihr Surrey of Fur/in for IS7H'79" where he is referred to as (t-M-N. 
\ppcmlii p|i I TV. 

J The 1'elai Lamti was uclniitlv horn si I. Tmngkang, '» few milea W. of Pari Olliote, where a gilded temple 
has «inrr. bpen erected. 

^ Tt is a very common practice innong Tibetans Io allix In llm names of the more important villain Ac. 
the nwiiie of the province in «hirli they are situated ; thus. Konnbo l.nnang, Ho Truliin^, Tnkpo 'I vafsang, Mdn 
Tawrnig. Ar. 
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(Nang Dzong), two miles beyond which he crossed the Tsari Chu. This must 
be our La Pu Chu, up which there is a road to Tsari »i« the Sur La. Crossing 
the Kongbo (Khomho) Nga La, lie reached the Kyimdong (Kimdong) 
confluence which is 5 days from Tsari ; he also remarks that at this point 
the river makes a great bend, and turns north-east for a course of nearly a 
hundred miles. Actually, as our map shows, the north-easterly direction is 
only maintained for some 20 miles. At mile 1H8| he reached Orong and 
Gacha. Here he met a number of people who had come down the Lung Chu 
(Lilung Chu) for the purpose of trade, from a country 9 days journey to the 
south. These people whom he says are known amongst themselves as Pak- 
chatsiriba (Pachakshiriba), and by the Tibetans as Membo (Monba*). he 
wrongly identities with the Lepchas of Sikkim. Actually these men were, of 
course, from the Siyom branch of the Dihang river, the upper portions of which, 
known as Pachakshiri, are inhabited by Monbas. At mile '215 he crossed the 
Naiupu (Nayii Pu) Chu, down which savages had come to trade He 
halted two days to question these savages at a place called Mimjong, which I 
have failed to identify. Passing at mile 242J the important monasteries of 
Chamna and Chainka (Temo Gompa) on opposite sides of the river, he finally 
reached Gyala Sindong (Gyfila and Sengdam) to which lie assigned a height of 
8000 feet and a longitude of 94°. Here his traverse ended " in air ". 

In order to extend the work of Nera Sing, Captain Harman in 18S0f 
despatched a Chinese monk with orders to explore 

Kint.luip or K-l'. ' iiii 

the country below Gyala, and trace the course of 
the Tsangpo to the plains of India, or failing this, to throw marked logs into 
the stream at the lowest point reached. Kinthup, a Sikkimese cooly, who had 
previously accompanied explorer Nem Sing to Gyala, was sent with the 
Chinese monk as his assistant. The party travelled via Lhasa, Tsetang, 
Rongchakar, Lhagyari Dzong, Putrang La, and Nang Dzong, to Kyimdong, 
where they spent some days on a begging excursion. Continuing their journey 
vid Cha ke (Jaket), Orong, and Gacha, they crossed to the N. hank of the 
river near Chamna and followed this bank to Gyala and Sengdam. 
Finding the road on the N. bank of the river came to an end at Uotsang 
Drupu a couple of miles below Sengdam, they retraced their steps to Gyala 
where they crossed to the right bank of the Tsangpo, which they followed as 
far as Pemakochung, beyond which point they failed to find a road. Kinthup's 
description of this country is in general quite accurate. Referring, however, 
to Pemakochung, he makes the following erroneous statement: "The Tsangpo 
is two chains distant from the monastery and about two miles off it falls over a 
cliff called Sinji-Chogyal from a height of about 150 feet. There is a big lake 
at the foot of the falls where rainbows are always observable." Actually, the 
falls near Pemakochung, to which the Tibetans have not given a name, are 
only some SO feet in height, though it is true that a rainbow is visible on sunny 
days in the spray which is thrown up in immense clouds. On the other hand, 
falls called Sinji-Chogyal (Shingohe Chogye) of approximately 150 feet do 
actually exist on the small side stream which, rising below the Tra La, joins 
the Tsangpo opposite Gyala. 

It. would seem that in the course of dictation and translation of 
Kinthup's narrative, the accounts have been confused of the two separate falls. 



* Kor iMCHinnt; nl' I lit- wo.cl Moulin ride Appem.ll* I. 

, Lama $ern/> (iunhhn IS50-6N 
^ Jixplorrr K /■ 1HNO-84 

+ Report on the Kxplmntions nf s Lainn U O IHS.'I 

J Kjrplorer RN IH85-8H 

\ ., i' a lfimsn. 
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Returning from Pernakbchung, the party reerossed the Tsangpo at 
Gyala and proceeded via the Dehmu (Terao) La and Kongbu Lunang* to 
Tong-Juk (Tongkyuk) Dzong. At this point the Chinese monk, having 
apparently become tired of the role of explorer, sold Kinthup as a. slave to the 
Tongkyuk dzongpon, and decamped to his own country. On 7th March 1882 
after nearly 10 months of captivity, Kinthup succeeded in making his escape. 
The first night he halted in a cave called Namding Pukpa below Layoting, 
and next day reached Po-Toi-Lung (Trulungf) near which he crossed the 
Po Tsangpo. At this stage, Kinthup's first care was evidently to make good 
his escape from captivity, and certain portions of the road appear to have 
escaped his memory. He says that lie followed the left bank of the Poh- 
Tung-Dho Cliu (Po Tsangpo) for 14. miles to its junction with the Tsangpo 
near Dorjiyu Dzong, 3 miles below which is Pan go where there is a monas- 
tery called Tsenclmk. One mile helow Pango he reached Pangshing, and 
five miles further Khing Khing (Kengkeng) below which he crossed to the 
W. bank of the Tsangpo by a "briny" or single-rope bridge, and reached 
Phuparong (Pupa Rong). Recrossing the Tsangpo, in three miles he reached 
Tamhu on the east hank, whence lie ascended the hill r.o Rinchenpung monas- 
tery. It will be noticed that Kinthup has in some cases got his villages in 
the wrong order, while between Dorjiyu Dzong and Pango and again between 
Pupa Rong and Tamhu whole stretches of river have evidently totally escaped 
his memory. Prom Rinchenpung, Kinthup made the pilgrimage of the sac- 
red peak of Kondii Potrang, after which he returned to Tambu, and pursued 
his journey down the Tsangpo. At Marpung in order to escape recapture by 
the servants of the Tongkyuk Dzongpon, he was compelled to take service 
with the head monk of the monastery. After 4,^ months in the monk's service, 
he obtained leave of absence on pretence of going on a pilgrimage. He tra- 
velled to Giling where he prepared 500 logs of wood, hid them in a cave, and 
returned to the monk. After two months he again obtained leave of absence. 
This time he crossed the Doshong La to Pe, and made his way via the Bimbi 
La to Tsari where lie made the pilgrimage. From Tsari lie travelled to Lhasa, 
where he got a letter written through " Nimsring " (evidently the same indivi- 
dual as explorer Nem Sing, or G.M.N.) who was then employed as interpre- 
ter at the Darjeeling Courts, to the " Chief of the Survey of India ", to the 
effect that he was prepared to throw 50 logs per day into the Tsangpo from 
the 5th to the loth of the tenth month of the year Chuluk (water-sheep year 
i.e. 1883). Kinthup returned from Lhasa by the northern route along the 
China road (the Gyalam of A — K) as far as Giamda, whence he followed the 
Giamda Chu to its confluence with the Tsangpo at Tsela. Crossing the 
river at Chamnag he returned via the Doshong La to the monk at 
Marpung, in whose service he remained for a further nine months. Having 
finally obtained his freedom from the monk, he threw his logs into the river 
as arranged and continued his wanderings down the Dihang into the Abor 
country, whence he was compelled to retrace his steps, finally reaching Dar- 
jeeling via Lhasa on 17th November 1881, where his story was subsequently 
taken down by Lama U.G. (Ugyen Gyatso), and translated into English by an 
employe of the Survey Department called Norbu. It should be added that 
Kinthup not being a trained explorer, his information was not based on a 
route survey and can only be regarded as a bona, fide story of his travels rela- 
ted from recollection two years after his return. 



* burning mi I lie iiiiip, vtrte rtioli.nle pnye 10. 
t Ti-iiIiiiik mi mnp, rtfie footnote pnpe 10. 
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The only remaining travellers who call for mention are two members of 

the Bengal Educational Service. Sarat Chandra 

a.«t Chandra Da 8 . Dag [r hig interesting book* has given a graphic 

description of the Yarlung valley which he visited on his return from Lhasa 
in November 1882. 

Ugyen Gyatsof who had accompanied Sarat Chandra Das on both his 
journeys to Tihet, was despatched to Tibet on 
ugyen 0y „tw or i* m a u.Q. special duty fpom the Director of Public instruc- 

tion, Bengal, in June 1883. Travelling via Gyantse, Sliigatse and the Yamdok 
Tso, he reached the northern shore of the Trigu Tso, and thence crossed the 
Che (Cheya) La into the basin of the Yarlung. From Tsetang he visited 
the Wokar or Hokar (Oka) Chu, returning via Sangri along the northern bank 
of the Tsangpo to Samye and Lhasa. His narrative, like that of Sarat Chandra 
Das, does not give much fresh geographical information but forms an in- 
teresting record of Tibetan social and religious customs, concerning which he 
has many quaint stories. He particularly dwells on the freedom accorded to 
women in Tihet, finally laying down the maxim, as the result of much varied 
experience, that a fair complexion amongst the gentle sex always indicates 
true kindness of heart. 

As has been previously remarked, it was only possible to use the most 

rough and ready methods in carrying on our re- 
Method of survey. . " rm , 1 a 1 

connaissance survey. ihe system adopted was 

merely that of setting up the planetable by compass and estimating distances 
by time. Where the line of march is more or less meridional the observations 
of latitude give a sufficiently satisfactory indication of the accuracy of the 
estimates of distance. Where, however, the direction of march is east and 
west, as in the case of our long journey up the Tsangpo from Pe, such indi- 
cation is lacking. Fortunately, in this case, a check was available in the fact 
that the position of Tsetaug was known with considerable accuracy from the 
work of Nain Singh. 

20 observations were taken for latitude, and 7 azimuths. Of the latter, 
three were to trigonometrically fixed peaks and were used in conjunction with 
observations of latitude to determine the complete co-ordinates of 3 important 
points on the route. The remaining four azimuths were merely used to check 
the compass setting of the planetable from time to time. The instrument 
used was a 3-inch theodolite by Casella, which screwed on to a light prismatic 
compass stand when required for taking astronomical observations; the same 
instrument was used, resting on the planetable, as a clinometer, thus avoiding 
the necessity of carrying the latter instrument. 

43 hypsometric observations were taken of height; of which one has 
been rejected owing to cyclonic disturbance. These observations were worked 
out on the spot, by the absolute method (Auxiliary Tables, table XX), and have 
been subsequently recomputed from the 3 base-stalions of Dibrugarh, 'IVzpur, 
and Darjeeling. I am indebted to Dr. G. C. Simpson of the Meteorological 
Department, for kindly supplying the necessary data and undertaking Ihe latter 
computations. Five heights have also been determined by clinometric 
method. 



* Journei, to Lhasa and Central Tibet, by Sarat Chandra Das, C. I. E,, pp. 297-307. 
t Report on Expeditions Sfc. 185G-S6. 
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In compiling the fair map, the positions of the following places were 
accepted as fixed, for the purpose of adjustment 
K * ir ,nftl '- of the traverse, in addition to the points mentioned 

in Appendix II, viz : — 

Yong gyap La, from Mishmi Exploration Survey 1912-13. 

Tsetang \ 

Yarto Tra La ^ from Nain Silis ],' s traverse, adjusted to the 

Tsona latest value of the longitude of Lhasa. 

Tawang V 

Dirang ./ 

Trashigang Dz. from N.E. Transfrontier sheet No. 7. 

The spelling of Tibetan place-names is always a source of difficulty to 
the topographer. Very great care has been exercised in regard to the ortho- 
graphy of the names occurring on our map ; these have almost invariably heen 
spelled for us in the vernacular by dzongpons or reliable officials, and have been 
transliterated in accordance with the system devised by Major O'Connor. Some 
five hundred names are believed to be new, while in several instances the spelling 
of old names has been revised, notably by the substitution of Ts for Ch in Tsetang 
and Tsona, and of the symbol 6 for oi in such names as Pemako, Parichbte. 

It is hoped that the brief glossary of the words in common use in Tibe- 
tan place-names, given in Appendix I, may render our map more interesting, 
and may further conduce to a greater uniformity in the somewhat haphazard 
methods of spelling adopted in the present atlases of Tibet. 

A brief summary of the principal geographical results of our expedition 
may not be amiss. Climatic conditions militated 

Summary of results — mountain?. . ,. « .. - 

against the discovery ot more than a very few new 
snow peaks ; — indeed the only ones whose position I was able accurately to 
determine were those of the Gyala Peri group N. W. of, and across the river 
from Namcha Barwa. Gyala Peri itself is 23,460 feet, in height, while a 
satellite of Gyala Peri and the peak of Sengdam Pu at the opposite end of 
the same range are both over 20,000 feet. 

The magnificent peak of Namcha Barwa had, of course, been previ- 
ously fixed from the soutli both by the Abor Survey party, and by my own 
observations from the Mishmi hills, but our examination of the Tsangpo gorge 
on its northern flanks enabled us to definitely prove that this was but another 
striking example of the extraordinary feature of Himalayan geography noted 
by Colonel Burrard,* namely that when a Tibetan river cuts through the 
Himalayan range, it almost invariably selects the very highest portion of that 
range, through which to pierce its gorge. 

We have not succeeded in throwing much light on the course of the 
Himalaya east of Namcha Barwa. There is a very sharp range of snowy 
mountains in the curious loop of the Po Tsangpo north-west of the Sii La, but 
whether this is a true continuation of the Himalayan chain, further investiga- 
tion can alone decide. 

Our map shows one glacier flowing southwards from the (iyala Peri 

range, and five flowing north and west from 

Namcha Barwa, while we were informed that a sixth 

glacier occupied the upper portion of the Pupa Bong valley. These glaciers 

• A iketch of the Geography and Geology of the Himalaya mountain* and Tibet, by Colonol S. G. Burrard, 
It. K , F. R. 8. aid H. H. Haydou, U. A., F. O. S. Part, 111, pp. 160,180. 
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all bear evidence of slow but prolonged retreat. The Trilling glacier, which 
we visited, at present ends some 2 miles short of the Tsangpo, the height at 
the foot of the "Chinese wall" being 11,100 feet. Pines of 30 years growth 
were to be found J mile below the present limit of the ice. The San-lung 
glacier, which is the largest of group, descends to within 1 mile of the 
Tsangpo, the height at foot of snout heing only 9030 feet. 

The Po Tsangpo and Yigrong valleys had not been previously visited 
by travellers, and it was interesting to find in the 
Rivors - story of the origin of the Yigrong lake an expla- 

nation of the famous flood of 1900 on the Diliang,* as well as of the genesis 
of the Tibetan colony at Mipi in the Mishmi hills. 

We were able to obtain a fairly complete picture of the courses of the 
various Tibetan headwaters of the Subansiri, viz. the Tsari, Char, Nye and 
Loro rivers down to the points at which they pierce the Himalayan chain; 
while further west we found in the Nyamjang Chu, a new and important 
Tibetan tributary of the Manas system hitherto unmapped. 

It is noteworthy that the falls of 30 feet on the Tsangpo at Pemakochung 

are higher than anything hitherto recorded on the 

Waterfa,ls big rivers of Tibet and the Himalaya; indeed the 

only other known instance on a large Himalayan river is the 20 feet fall on 

the Indus near Bunji. 

With the exception of the Yigrong Tso, we have found no new lakes 
juices of any importance. 

Hypsometric observations were taken on 12 passes of over 15,000 feet, 
while the approximate positions of numerous others 
have been indicated on the map from local in- 
formation. 

It only remains to add that we everywhere met with the utmost 
„ , . courtesy and hospitality from the Tibetans. In a 

Conclualon. ' x * 

country whose people are such born natural hosts, 
travelling must always be a pleasure, and it is infinitely to be regretted that 
our own political conditions at present impose restrictions on unfettered 
communication with a neighbouring friendly state. Our policy of absolute 
openness with regard to the objects of our journey and the making of the 
map have already been referred to. When one recalls the difficulties that 
have attended Tibetan exploration down to as recently as the expedition of 
1904, the success of this policy is a sufficient indication of the modern 
enlightenment of the people. We may perhaps claim that our greatest 
discovery is that it is now possible for anyone who can cross the frontier to 
traverse the country from end to end openly with planetable and theodolite 
and without even the formality of a passport from Lhasa. 

I cannot conclude this report without placing on record how largely 
the success of our undertaking was owing to Captain Bailey to whom was 
due the original idea of the expedition, and but for whose thorough knowledge 
of the language and customs of the country it could never have been 
successfully carried out. 



' Vide article by A. Benlinck. Geographical Journal, for February 1913, p. 107. 
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APPENDIX I. 
Glossary of terms of common occurrence in Tibetan place-names. 



Chang 


... North. 


Lho 


... South. 


Shar 


... East. 


Nup 


... West. 


Ri 


... Hill. 


Kangri 


Snow hill 


Tse 


... Peak. 


La 


Pass. 


Latsa 


Hut or camping ground at foot of pass 


Chu 


Water, river. 


Tso, Tsomo 


Lake. 


Sam pa (- Sam) 


Bridge. 


Cbaksam 


Iron bridge. 


Basam 


Cane foot-bridge. 


Dring, bring 


Single-rope bridge. 


Lamka ( - Lam ) 


Road. 


Lingka ( - Ling ) 


Garden. 


Shika 


Estate, country house. 


Tang 


A j) lain, or " maidan" . 


Dzong 


... Port, headquarters of Dzongpon. 


Gompa, Tratsang 


Monastery. 


Ani gompa 


Nunnery. 


Kanu r pa ( - Kang ) 


House. 


Lhakang 


Temple. 


Pan^kang 


... Hut ( Lit. "plank house" ). 


Rap 


... Ford. 


Drok, Drokpa 


Grazing Camp, grazier. 


Cliote 


Cliorten (Monastery or temple). 


Pukpa 


Cave. 


Sacha ( - sa ) 


A place. 


Lungba ( - lung) 


District, or river-basin. 


Yul, Yu 


Country. 


- to (adj.) 


Upper. 


- me ( adj. ) 


Lower. 


Pu 


... Upper end of a valley. 


Da 


Lower end of a valley. 


Sumda, Sumdo 


Junction of two valleys. 


Clienbo ( - clien) 


Large. 


Chungohung (- chung) 


... Small. 


Nakpo 


... Black. 


Karpo 


... White. 


Rong 


Gorge, ravine. 


Won 


Lew-lying wooded valley. 


Monyul, Monyii 


... Name of a district. E. of Bhutan. 


Mbnba 


Inhabitant of Monyul. 



Drukyii, Drukpa 

Hor, Horba 

Sokpo 

P6, Poba 

Gyana, Gyami 

Gyagar 

Lopa* 
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APPENDIX L— (Continued). 

Bhutan, Bhutanese. 
Turkistan, Turki. 
Mongolia, Mongolian. 
Tibet, Tibetan. 
China, Chinaman. 
India, Indian. 
Barbarian. 



Note. — The syllables in brackets indicate the abbreviated form which certain words assume when used to 
form the la9t hall' of a compound uaine. e.g., Pemftkochuiii; (cliun»fhung) = Little Pemuko. Lhasa (8Schi) = 
God's place. Dorjelins Om^ka) = Garden of Porje. 

* The word Lopa is comprehensively UBed in Tibet, to include the numerous wild tribi"* — Abors, Mishmis , 
Dafflas, &c, who inhabit the Himalayas between S.E. Tibnt :tnd the phiins of Assam. 
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APPENDIX II. 

Synopsis of trigonometrically fixed points, latitude observations, 
and determinations of height. 



A — 



isnme of station 



Sii La 

Pemakoohung Goinpa 
Trash i Tongme 



It K M A R K S . 



Trigonometrical Interpolations. 

Latitude Longitude Height 

° ' " ° ' " feet 
29 49 32 95 24 56 13,415 2 known points and an 

azimuth. 
29 44 31 95 4 8 8,807 do. do. 

28 13 37 92 32 44 13,974 Single known point, la- 
titude and azimuth. 

B — Latitude observations. 



oi Station 



Latitude 



R E M a h k a . 



Yong gyap Latsa N. 
Makti village 
Sii La 

Dzonting 

Dongkar 

Layoting 

Pe' 

(indza Chu'confluence 

Pemakochung Gompa 

Tsela Dzong ... 
Kyimdong confluence 
Kongbo nga La 
Putrang La 
Tsetang 

Podzo Sumrlo 
Sanga Chbling 

Trash i 'I'ongme 

Dyuri 

Kyeo 

Dongkar Dzong 



Yong gya|> La 
Yon;: gyap Da 
i'ungpung La 



29 16 43 Mean of 2 " shots " only. 
29 24 35 Centre of village. 

29 49 47 Latitude by trigonometrical inter- 

polation = 29° 49' 32". 

30 17 Bend of river, N. bank opposite 

village. 
30 10 35 1 mile S.W. of village. 
29 59 45 S. edge of village. 
29 30 53 i mile S. of village. 
29 45 16 Small stream joining the Tsangpo 

5 miles W. of Pemakbchung. 
29 44 57 Latitude by trigonometrical inter- 
polation = 29° W 31". 
. 29 26 9 100 yards B. of dzong. 
29 18 i mile S. of confluence. 
29 18 Summit of pass. 
29 2 37 do. 

29 15 1 Roof of house at W. extremity of 
town. 
. 28 41 30 

. 28 32 18 Garden of " Trokang " or summer- 
house of Gompa. 
. 28 13 37 Spur \- mile N. of Monastery. 
. 27 40 28 Centre of village. 
. 28 24 51 do. 

28 8 55 Courtyard of dzong. 

C — Hypsometric Heights. 

feet 
13,022 
10,588 
14,305 
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APPENDIX II.— (Continued). 

C — Hypsometric Heights — ( Continued) . 



Ntime of Station 



Shiimo confluence 



Chimdi'o confluence 
Sii La 

Showa village 

Yigroug confluence 

Yigrong Tso 

Tr u lung, river level 

Tongkyuk bridge 

Nyima La 

Pe, river level 

Trilling glacier 

Nyuksang, river level 
Petnnkochung falls 
Pemakoohung Gompa 

Sangluug confluence 
Sanglung glacier 

1^ miles below Sanglung 

confluence 
2 miles below Churung 

confluence 
Kyimdong confluence 
Koiiglio nga La 
Putrang La ... 
Trap, river level 
Tsetang 

Yarto Tra La 

Pu La 

Druk La 

Kongmo La ... 

Migyitiiu village 

Oliikchar bridge 

Clia La 

llaprang, river level 

Le La 

Pen La 

Tulung La 

.Dyuri bridge 

Se La 



Hci.-lil 



feet 
2,624 



2,606 
13,721 

8,522 
6,751 
7,301 
6,424 
8,344 
15,238 
9,683 

11,405 

8,732 
8,381 
8,953 

8,089 
9,035 



16,698 

15,189 
16,597 
17,519 
9,632 
11,893 
16,607 
10,334 
17,177 
17,327 
17,251 
ll,fi33 
13.938 



II K M A It K S . 



Abor survey height of 2,500 feet midway 
between Shiimo and Chimdro con- 
fluence. 

Height from Trig, determination = 

13,445 feet. 
210' above level of river. 



Captain Trenchard's hypsometric height 
= 9,500 feet. 

Foot of "Chinese wall" at snout of 
glacier. 

Water-level at top of falls. 
Height from Trig, determination = 
8,807 feet. 

Foot, of "Chinese wall" at snout of 
glacier. 



8,010 River-level. 



7,477 
10,238 
14,574 
16,169 
11,774 
11,853 



Previous hypsometric determination by 
Pandit Nain Singh = 11,480 feet. 

Previous hypsometric determination by 
Pandit Nain Singh = 16,020 feet. 



Previous hypsometric determination by 
Pandit Nain Singh = 14,260 feet. 
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D- 


— Clinometric Heights. 
feet 


PS La 




14,896 


Nyala La 




16,992 


Hor La 




17,677 


Gyala Peri S. P. 


... 


23,463 


Satellite pk. of Gyala 


Peri 


20,743 


Sengdam pu S. P. 




20,699 


Tra La 




15,910 


Yala Shampo S. P. 




20,228 
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APPENDIX III. 

Hourly meteorological, observations taken at Shown, on 
26th and 27th June WIS. 
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CHAPTER I. 

PO ME. 

1. Po me includes the valley of the Nagong Chu from the point where it breaks 
through the range of mountains which lies to the west of Shiuden Gompa, up to 
the junction with the Tsangpo at Gompo ne. The river is called the Po Tsangpo 
or Po Chu in its lower reaches. The Pobas of Po me are also the owners of the 
Tsangpo valley from the Gyama Taki spar which runs east of Sanglung glacier 
below Pemakochung, down to the Abor frontier. The valleys of some tributaries 
of the Po Tsangpo which join it from the north at Kata constitute the district 
of Po to. The frontiers of this district are described in Chapter IX. 

The people claim to be independent of Lhasa though there are three estates 
in the valley which are directly under the Lhasa government. The Dzongpon 
of Tsela, the district of Kongbo which adjoins Po me on the west, said that he 
collected a tax of about 5,000 lbs of butter annually which he sent to Lhasa for the 
support of the large number of monks there. The Pobas did not mention this 
tax. They also collect a small tax of sulphur from the people of lower Kongbo 
(see page 17). 

The Pobas have the reputation of being wild robbers. They most certainly 
raid the countries bordering on them, though the people of Po to are said to be 
worse in this respect, and A. K. mentions these robbers on the Gyalam (or main 
Chinese road). The people of Kongbo told us that we were extremely lucky in 
getting through Po me alive as they usually kill all travellers who are worth robb- 
ing. This is of course an exaggeration, but it shows the feelings that other Tibetans 
have towards the Pobas. The people of Temo complained to us that the Pobas 
frequently looted their ponies from near Lunang, where they were sent to graze, 
while during the fighting the Chinese commandeered about 400 ponies from the 
vicinity of Temo in the Tsangpo valley all of which were captured by the Pobas 
who refused to restore them. 

2 Administration — The administration of Po me has been thrown out of gear 
since the Chinese entered the country and killed every one of any importance 
or authority ; but the Pobas hope that the former state of things will be revived. 
The capital of the country is Showa, but 10 or 15 generations ago it was at a place 
called Kanam, two days' march further up the valley, and nowadays official docu- 
ments are dated from Po-Kanam and the Government officials are sometimes call- 
ed Kanam Pa. In the valley of the Po Tsangpo are five chiefs who were to a great 
extent independent but over whom the Kanam Pas claimed a kind of suzerainty 
and who paid them tribute. These chiefs are known collectively at Dekar Nga 
(five chiefs). They were named after their districts, Tang me, Kata, Gondza, Kato 
and Nyilo. These chiefs are not people of any great wealth or importance. They 
govern from 15 to 100 families the richest being Nyilo. There are also three estates 
in the valley directly under the Lhasa Government and which are independent of 
the Showa authorities, these are Sumdzong Chudzong and Dashing. The Lhasa 
Government appoints Dzongpons to manage these estates but as they are situ- 
ated at a great distance from Lhasa, the officials, according to the Tibetan custom, 
live in Tibet at their own homes and appoint agents who live in Po me and do the 
work connected with the administration. At Shio on the 30th September we were 
the guests of the Dzongpon of Chudzong who was living on his own estate and who 
had never visited his charge. 

At Showa itself was a fine stone palace belonging to the king who was aided in 
his administration by a council. On the arrival of the Chinese the king and four of 
the chiefs besides eight members of the council were killed. The only remnants of 
the former aristocracy are the two wives of the king and one daughter, aged 14, and 
two brothers who are the Nyilo chiefs and were spared by the Chinese on 
account of their youth, while of the council our friend Nyerpa Namgye who 
happened to be at Chiamdo when the executions took place is the only one left. 
One of the Nyilo chiefs is eventually to many the daughter of the king and 
they hope to resuscitate a royal family from the union. After the Chinese had 
been driven out the Nverpa went to Lhasa and brought back the two aniens anH 
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the young daughter who had been carried off to Lhasa by the Chinese. He met 
the Delai Lama at Samding who told him that he had been well treated in 
India. 

At present the Poba officials say that owing to the action of the Chinese they 
have very little authority over the peasants. One peculiarity of the administra- 
tion which also applies to other parts of Tibet is the absence of force behind those in 
authority. There are no police and no standing army. The Poba official who 
went down to Pemako to punish the people for killing the king, had no force beyond 
half a dozen servants who carried firearms, and yet he was able to recover a fine 
of about Rs. 2,000 and to execute one man. 

3. Pemako. — The valley of the Tsangpo below the gorge is known as Pemako a 
vague term the district having no definite boundaries. Formerly this valley was in- 
habited by Abors but, about 100 years ago, a large number of people from eastern 
Bhutan and the neighbourhood of Tawang immigrated into this country. They 
came in search of a land of promise which ancient prophesies had called Pemako and 
which was believed to be near the frontiers of India. 

According to M. Bacot the French traveller this prophesy was to the effect 
that, when their religion was persecuted in Tibet, the people should go to Pemako 
where they would find a land where rivers flowed with milk, where crops grew 
Without the necessity of any labour, and whence their religion would spread over 
the whole world. In his book " Le Thibet re volte " he states that the ravages of 
the Chinese soldiery on the eastern Tibetan frontier caused a fresh migration in 
search of this land and he describes the villages deserted by the inhabitants who 
had fled from the Chinese to seek this land of promise. This migration was pro- 
bably responsible for the large number of Tibetans who entered the Dibang valley 
as described in paragraph 4 below. 

The descendants of these first immigrants now form to a large extent the 
population of the valley ; they are called Monbas or Drukpas indiscriminately : 
the former name means an inhabitant of the Tibetan district of Monyul near 
Tawang, and the latter means Bhutanese. They still speak a dialect of Monba,. 
the language spoken near Tawang. The Bhutanese still like to consider them- 
selves as subjects of the Tongsa Penlop and speak of him with great awe. They 
all know from which village their ancestors came. They wear a dress like the 
Tibetan Chuba but rather shorter and on account of the heat the upper part of 
the body is usually slipped out of this robe which hangs round the waist ; they 
are of course Buddhists by religion, A portion of this immigration settled in the' 
Pachakshiri country in the upper- waters of the Sivom and are Tibetan subjects. 
(See Chapter XI (2).) The Abors who were the former inhabitants of this country' 
were gradually pushed southwards though some were absorbed by the Monbas and 
in the valley there are at present many Abor (Lopa) villages, while in some cases the 
Lopas live in the same villages as the Mflnbas, These Lopas in Pemako have 
adopted Tibetan dress and can all speak Tibetan , and many of them have adopted the 
Tibetan religion. They have not entirely given up their old customs and we saw a 
Lopa girl in Tamu village wearing a Boi/up and in Kapo we found the horns of takin 
and cattle on the walls, another Abor custom. In the Lopa village of Druk where 
we spent the night of 16th June we found a line of water- turned prayer wheels and 
people professed to be BuddHsts. To our eyes the Monbas and Lopas of Pemako 
were indistinguishable. Before the Monba immigration the whole of Pemako 
belonged to the Lopas and was independent of Po me. At the time of their arrival 
the Monbas obtained help from the Pobas in their war with the previous 
occupants, and aftei the country was settled all the inhabitants both the Monbas 
who had lately arrived and the Lopas who remained in the valley were taken over 
by the Pobas and at present pay them taxes. For many years the southern border 
between the Poba territory and that of the independent Abors or Lopas remained 
undefined and, as is usual with these people, the frontier villages remained in a per- 
petual state of war. About the year 1905 the Abors raided up the valley and burnt 
the village of Hangjo below Rinchenpung and penetrated as far as Giling. Up to 
this time the Pobas had allowed the frontier villages to settle their accounts with 
the Abors as best they could, but they now became alarmed and sent troops iiito 
Pemako to help their subjects on the frontier. The Pobas defeated the Abors and 
forced them to recognise a frontier line. They built a dzong or fort near Jido 



called which they Kala Yong Dzong and posted an official there. This is prob- 
ably the same place as Nyerang. South of the above-mentioned frontier the 
Pobas claim 1,000 families of Gyamo Pumo Lopas who live on the right bank of 
the Tsangpo and are probably Karko Arbors ; they pay a nominal tax in rice. 
The Pobas also say that the valley down as far as Shimong belongs to them but that 
they have little to do with the people ; they say that if they travelled there the 
people would recognise them as their masters and would provide them with free 
transport coolies. These claims are very unsubstantial and the Abors including 
the Karko would probably not admit them. The Pobas at Showa did not even know 
the names of the villages which they say pay them tribute. 

The taxes paid by the people of Pemako to the Pobas vary in different villages. 
The following details of a few villagers may be taken as samples. In Makti a Monba 
village each house pays 3 tre of rice (6 lbs.) annually ; and 3 tankas (about Re. 1) 
or cotton cloth in lieu every other year. In the four villages of Hangjo, Tambu, 
Pari and Meto each house pays 8 tre of rice (16 lbs.) and 1 tanka (£ rupee) a year. 
The taxes from Pari and Meto are paid to Rinchenpung Gompa to support the 
monks, while Hangjo and Tampu send their taxes to Showa. 

The administration of this valley is in the hands of three small officials 
under the Poba authorities. They live at Kala Yong Dzong, Meto and Pango- 
didung. It was intended to station a dzongpon at Rinchenpung and a large 
house was built for him which was new when Kinthup visited the place in 1881, but 
for some reason the Pobas have carried on with a smaller official who lives at Meto. 
Pangodidung is on the right bank of the river and the arrangement here is that an 
official (at present he is a Monba) is chosen from the villages on the right bank 
who holds office for three years after which a man from a village on the left bank 
(i.e., Druk, Pangchen. etc) is appointed. The Chimdro valley is under a dzonpon 
who is now an incarnation called Pongl? Lama, his jurisdiction extends to the 
two villages of Kapu and Tamu in the Tsangpo valley. 

4. Poba settlement in the Dibang valley. — In Pemako was said to be a holy 
mountain of glass which the Tibetans believe to be somewhere on the Lohit- 
Dibang watershed. The Tibetans at Mipi in the Dibang valley still hope 
some day to reach this mountain, but at present they cannot go into the country 
on account of the hostility of the Mishmis. Some ten years ago about a hundred 
Tibetans from various parts of eastern Tibet entered the upper Dibang valley, 
coming over the passes at the head of the Dri, Andra and Yongyap valley. 
These people settled down on friendly terms with the Mishmis, though quarrels 
were not unknown and one Tibetan was killed. In the following year about 
two thousand more immigrants arrived from Kham, Derge, Po me and other 
places. Many of these died on the road as they encountered bad weather on 
the passes. As soon as they arrived in the villages it was seen that the country 
could not support such a number of people and many returned at once, most of 
them going into Zayul over the pass at the head of the Dri. This retirement was 
disastrous and numbers died on the road from starvation. On the roads up the 
Andra and Yongyap rivers we found in caves the bones and utensils of the people 
who had perished when returning. At first those who remained got on well with 
the Mishmis but after about two years quarrels arose. The Mishmis laid ambushes, 
set traps on the jungle paths and attacked the Tibetans whenever an opportun- 
ity occurred ; they also burned their houses and crops. The Tibetans had diffi- 
culty in holding their own against such an elusive enemy. They seldom saw them 
and were frequently shot with poisoned arrows from thf dense jungle. In 
addition to their troubles with the Mishmis, they were also afflicted with sickness 
owing to the low altitude, (4,800 feet) to which they were not accustomed, the ex- 
cessive rainfall and the numbers of bloodsucking flies. So, about five years ago, the 
majority decided to return'leaving only about a hundred behind who are now living 
in the Matu valley. The people who remained were the old, sick, children and, 
others who felt that they could not accomplish the arduous return journey in safety. 
With these some men also remained to look after them and protect them from the 
Mishmis. This colony now numbers about 90 souls, and each year when they go to 
Chimdro to trade some of the inhabitants remain there while a few fresh immigrants 
are usually brought back. As soon as the majority of the Tibetans returned to 
Tibet the Mishmis reoccupied the valley of the Dri 



Some of the Pobas who entered the Dibang valley were those whose homes 
had been destroyed by the great flood in the Yigrong valley, and who remained 
four or five years at Chimdro when disease drove them unto the Mishmi hills. 

These people pay no taxes to the Pobas, but the latter consider them as their 
subjects and paid the Mishmis for the land taken ; the price was 25 swords, 25 axe 
heads, 2 loads of salt, 4 rolls of woollen cloth and two Tibetan woollen coats, the 
total value of which would be between five and six hundred rupees. 

5. Resources. In Pemako the usual Sub-Himalayan crops are grown, rice, 
maize, murwa, etc. We also noticed a little cotton and some indigo. At Giling 
village we paid for rice at the rate of 4 seers a rupee, probably thi * is higher than the 
usual rate. The madder dye plant grows wild up to about 4,000 feet, and there is a 
considerable trade in it. The hills are clothed in dense forest for some two thou- 
sand feet above the river. Above this is a belt of cultivation and clearings, while 
higher up still the forest again covers the hills. In the upper part of Pemako above 
Kapu the hills are very steep with precipices in many places and the villages few and 
far between, and here rice does not grow, but there is a little wheat which is not grown 
lower down the valley. In the lower half of the valley, walnut, lime and peach trees 
grow in the villages. Cattle, mithan, — or a fine animal with a strong mithan strain — 
pigs and fowls are in all the villages, and a few sheep and goats are brought in from 
Kongbo. Ponies are not kept as the roads are not good enough, but there are a few at 
Rinchenpung and in the villages near Meto in the valley below. The houses in the 
lower part of the valley are of wood built on piles with thatched roofs, while higher 
up they are of wood and stone with roofs of shingles kept in place by stones. In 
the upper part of the valley the people are more advancea in civilization as they are 
more in touch with the Pobas, and the Lopas there have probably been longer under 
their domination, while lower down the people are more allied to the Abors, and thus 
has affected the Monbas who immigrated into the valley, those lower down being 
less advanced than those higher up. In the Po Tsangpo valley and other parts of 
Po me which were visited the main crops are barley and wheat though a little 
maize and murwa is also grown as well as peach and walnut trees. The cattle 
which are kept on the hills are yaks and dzos (half-bred y.,ks) while in the valleys 
are dzos and others with a mithan strain. Po rue is said to be famous for breed- 
ing ponies, but we saw very few ; the people said that the Chinese took many 
which they killed by overwork. The houses are of stone an I wood with shingle 
roofs. They are large rambling buildings of one storey. The people keep bees in 
most villages and also collect wild honey. They also manufacture paper from a 
plant grown locally. A kind of pulp is made and mixed with water in a 
trough in which a sieve is dipped ; this is lifted out when a film of the pulp remains 
in the sieve which is dried in the sun forming a sheet of coarse paper which is then 
taken oft*. At Pango, which we passed on the 18th June, the people quarry soap- 
stone and from this make bowls and cooking utensils, some being as much as a yard 
across. These are sold in different parts of Po me and also in Kongbo. These 
are the chief cooking utensils in the parts of Po me that were visited. They are 
very cheap but brittle. Near Pangchen and Pango the people quarry large 
slabs of sandstone which are used for making their houses and for buildin^ 
mendongs (walls on the road covered with religious inscriptions). These large 
slabs were a source of wonder to Tibetans from other parts. Iron is smelted 
in the Ygrong valley which is described in Chapter XVI. The Poba women have 
a peculiar way of doing their hair. The fringe is folded round a piece of 
bambo and forms a peak in front of the head. 

6. Language — The Poba language is a dialect of Tibetan resembling that of the 
Khambas. In the outlying villages very few people can speak Lhasa Tibetan though 
they can usur.lly understand it. The following notes on the dialects will enable 
anyone acquainted with Lhasa Tibetan to pick up the dialect very qui^Klv. 

"Ky" is pronounced " Ch " as in the Khamba dialect. The short " A " is 
pronounced " 0. ", e.g., Kyang, the wild ass, is pronounced " Chong." 

The letters " Br " when written in Lhasa Tibetan are pronounced " Dr." In 
Po me they are pronounced " Br " as they aTe written and sometimes as " B " alone 
e.g., rice is " Dre " in Lhasa, and " Bre " or "Be" in Poba; similarly Trulung, a 
village on the Po Tsangpo, is called " Prulung " or " Pulung " in Poba. 



A few of the common words which are distinct from the Lhasa language are 
added: — 



English. 


Lhasa Tibetan. 


Khamba. 


Poba. 


Is 


Du 


Ge 


Da. 


la not 


Min da 


Min ge . . 


Me da. 


What is it called . . 


Kare se gi re 


Ki dzo gi re 


Ki 16 shi da. 


Ib coming . . 


Yong gi re 




Yong shi da. 


Do not see 


Mik thong gi nia re 


.... 


Mik gi ma rig. 


A little .. 


Tok tea . . 


.... 


Dze tse. 


Brother 


Ajo 


Abu 


Ada. 


Load for (coolie) 


Dok thre 


.... 


Ku tsa. 


Food .. 


Khala 


.... 


Jara. 


To-morrow 


Sang nyin 


.... 


Nong pa. 



7. Flood in the Yigrong valley. — About the year 1900, though some Pobas 
6ay 1896, there was a disastrous flood which carried coniferous trees of a kind 
which do not grow in the Abor hills and the dead bodies of Pobas down to 
Assam. This flood is described by Mr. Bentinck, who received accounts of it 
from the Abors. Up the Yigrong valley we came upon the origin of this 
flood, an account of which may prove interesting. A 6mall but rapid 6tream 
about 15 feet wide called the Tralung joins the left bank of the Yigrong from 
the north-east a couple of miles below Dre village. This stream comes from 
a bare desolate-looking valley up which the people had never travelled. They 
'say that the stream is liable to sudden floods caused by evil spirits, and for 
that reason it is useles-s to bridge it ; whenever a bridge has been built the 
stream has taken it away, so now the traveller is obliged to ford. Some time in 
July or August of the year of the flood this stream ceased to flow for three days, 
after which it came down bringing with it a n ass of earth and stones. This spread 
out in a fan right across the Yigrong valley, which it dammed up. This fan was 1 J 
miles wide and spread a mile beyond the right bank of the Yigrong and must have 
been at least 400 feet thick, as, with an aneroid, we measured the thickness at the 
point where the Yigrong had cut through and found it to be 350 feet. The mass 
flowed some 3 or 4 miles from the hills and was moving altogether for about an hour. 
The end of the slip can be distinctly seen in the form of a low bank a mile from the 
right bank of the Yigrong. The slip was littered with boulders larger than any on 
the ground beyond, which had not been covered by the slip. The vegetation was also 
distinctive, being young trees, all of about the same size. At this time the earth and 
stones were so hot that people could not walk on them in bare feet. Three 
villages on the left bank of the Yigrong and two on the right were buried and the 
inhabitants killed. The inhabitants of the buried villages on the left bank were 
cheerfully occupied in smelting iron. The mass dammed up the Yigrong and a large 
lake was formed above the dam, several villages being buried under the lake. 
After one month and three days the top of the dam broke and the river went down 
the valley in a wave which destroyed several villages. At one point lower down the 
valley we foi'ind the site of a village which had been carried away by the flood 
and which was 170 feet above the present level of the river. At the time of our 
visit the Tralung had cut about 50 feet through the debris and the Yigrong 
abov.t 35© feet. A good deal of the land which was under the lake was recovered 
when the dam broke, but the people say that a lot of their best land is under the 
water, though the lake is, they think, getting smaller ; dead trees can be seen 
coming out of the water round the edges. 

The lake is now about 10 miles long by f of a mile wide. One effect of this flood 
was that some of the people were driven to find land elsewhere and settled for some 
time in Chimclro and later went into the Mishmi Hills, 
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CHAPTER II. 

Question of falls, Lowee Kongbo and the attempt to reach the bend 

of the tsangpo. 

It was our intention to follow up the Tsangpo from Pemako as far as possible 
and we hoped to be able to push right through to Kongbo up the valley. When we 
reached Lagung, however, we were met by a Poba official, Nyerpa Namgye, who 
wished to take us into Po me. We heard that there was a road up as far as 
Gompo ne, the junction of thePo Tsangpo, and the Tsangpo and as far as physical 
difficulties were concerned, we could have gone r,t least up to that point, but 
we feared that if we defied the Nyerpa and insisted in going up the valley 
not only would we not be able to visit Po me, a country about which very 
little was known, but we might be turned out of the country by having our supplies 
cut off. We also hoped that by making friends with the Pobas we might obtain 
their assistance in coming down the Po Tsangpo to Gompo ne and in following the 
Tsangpo to Lagung from there. To have insisted on going up from Lagung would 
have risked our chance of seeing Po me, of making friends with the people, and 
of obtaining their assistance in our attempt to follow the river. Unfortunately, 
on reaching Trulung we found that the rope bridges on the Po Tsangpo, which are 
carried away every summer, had already gone, and we could not reach Gompo ne. 
We, however, obtained an estimate of the height at Gompo ne of 5,700 feet from 
measuring the average fall on the Po Tsangpo. The Sii La by which we crossed into 
Po me is closed by snow in winter end the only road at that season is up the 
valley to Gompo ne ; consequently we met many people, including our friend 
the Nyerpa, who knew this part of the river well, and all agreed in saying that there 
was nothing in the way of falls on it, though there are extraordinary whirlpools 
and rapids at Gompo ne itself. After travelling through Po me we again reached 
the river at Pe where it flows quite smoothly and followed down the right 
bank to Pemakochung. Rapids commence some two miles below the ferry at 
Pe and these continue for about 16 miles, to about 1| miles above Gyala at 
which point the river is flowing between cliffs about 40 feet in height. HeTe 
we could see the high flood marks on the banks which were about 20 feet above 
the water level. We were told that the river is at its highest in October and that 
this year it was unusually low. In a normal year the road from Gyala to Pemako- 
chung, which for some distance follows the river bed, would have been impass- 
able at the end of July, the time of our journey. With the exception of one 
small rapid caused by the s It brought down by the Kenta Chu and deposited 
in a bar across the Tsangpo, this still stretch of the rive: lasts for about 
8 miles. About l 1 - miles below Sengdam the rapids again commence and 
continue uninterruptedly for some twenty miles to Pemakochung Gompr.. One 
mile before reaching the Gompa a road leads down to the fall which Kinthup 
described. A good view of this is obtained from a rock about 100 feet above 
the water. The river is here rushing through a gorge about 50 yards in width 
in which it drops suddenly some thirty feet, but the drop is not vertical. It was 
impossible to do more thr.n estimate this f;,ll. Spray in which rainbows are seen 
is sent up fifty feet into the air at this point. It is possible to go clown to the 
river level at the top of this fall, but in summer it is impossible to reach the foot of 
the fall. From this point the rapids on the river continue, with one small section 
of smooth water which is followed by a fiercer lv.pid, as far as we were able to 
follow the river. As described in the diary for 30th July, I was turned back 
in an attempt to go down the gorge by a cliff. I was only accompanied by 
one coolie at this time, but a larger and better equipped party could cross this cliff 
and follow the road to Payii which crosses the spur which runs nortii towards t'.e 
Po Tsangpo confluence. This spur was flat, with a hill at its northern end, and 
thickly wooded and it appealed to be quite possible to cut away down this to the 
loop of the river near Gompo ne. The Mbnbas win.) deserted meat this cliff were 
returning to Payii by a pass which crossed this spur. Captain Morshc i.d in his 
report has given a table of the altitudes and distances on this part of the river. 
The portion between Gompo ne and Lagung is well known to the 1< cal people, who 
n\\ state that there are no falls. The portion below the lowest point 1 was able to 
reach anil Gompo ne is not known as there are no roads there, but hunters whom 
I questioned told me that then 1 was nothing remarkable in the portions of the 
river that they had seen about there. At Gompo ne the Po Tsangpo is said to 



join the Tsangpo in an extraordinary turmoil of waters. With the exception 
of the small Gom-pas at Pemakochung and Sengdam the country is quite 
uninhabited between Gyala and Payii. Gyala is the seat of a small official styled 
Depa and there is a fair-sized village on the Tight bank. Here there is a ferry 
and a rope bridge. The ferry boat had been carried downstream at the time of 
our journey; we were obliged to cross by the bridge. On the left bank is Gyala 
Gomfa and a stream, behind a fall of which a god Shinche Chogve is said to 
be tied. Sengdam on the left bank of the Tsangpo consists of three houses and 
two white-washed temples on some flats at the side of a stream which issues from 
three glaciers which emanate from the Gyala Peri range. Sengdam must be about 
,a thousand feet above the river and below it in some cliffs over the river bank are 
isome huts called Gotsang Drupu, a place of pilgrimage, where a single monk 
remains all the year round to look after the altars. At Pemakochung there is a 
Gomfa with about half a dozen monks with their wives and one family who 
live by keeping dzos (half-breed yaks). These people nearly all leave in the 
winter when a great deal of snow falls. On the right bank of the river at Kinthup'a 
fall are two tunnels in the rock to go through which is an act of some merit. This 
pilgrimage is performed on the 15th day of the third month (the middle of April) 
each year. The pilgrims, who usually number about 50, come down from Gyala, 
arriving the day before the full moon, and the next day descend to the river, where ; 
they crawl through these two tunnels and return the same day. It is not a very 
important pilgrimage, and people do not usually come from great distances for it. 
The river is at its lowest in April and at the time of our visit the lower end of the 
second tunnel was under water and we were unable to pass through, but I succeed- 
ed in going through one of the tunnels. Except on the occasion of this pilgrimage 
the road down to the river is never used and we found both this and the road from 
Gyala to Pemakochung very much overgrown and almost obliterated in places. 
Opposite Gyala on the left bank of the river is Gyala Gomfa and the holy water- 
fall behind which a god or demon, Shingche Chogye, is supposed to be chained. Two 
or three hundred pilgrims visit this spot each year. They come in the middle of the 
fourth month (May), by which time the snow has all melted. We visited this spot. 
The stream comes down in an extraordinary manner between cliffs and caves. The 
actual fall is about 30 feet high across, which was stretched a chain on which bells 
were hung. There is a smaller fall on the right. The pilgrims stand on a platfoim 
opposite the fall and gaze through the water at the rock behind. On this is seen 
the god which, as far as we could make out, must be painted or carved in a cave 
behind the fall ; at the time of our visit the stream was too big for us to see anything 
through the water. On the platform on which the pilgrims stand is a wall with 
pigeonholes in which the pilgrims burn butter lamps. Some people never see 
the god at all, others after giving money and burning lamps for several days, while 
others see him at once. He appears in different colours to different people. 
Mention may here be made of the glaciers which come from Namcha Barwa 
and Gyala Peri which are described in Chapter XIX. One of these, the Sav.jrlung 
glacier, comes down to 9,030 feet above sea level just south of latitude 29° 45'. 
These two peaks are 25,445 and 23,463 feet in height and the distance between 
them 14 miles in a straight line. In the interval the Tsangpo flows at an altitude 
of about 9,000 feet. At Gyala unirrigated crops of buckwheat and barley were 
growing and weie being destroyed by the drought. At Pemakochung crops are not 
grown. 



CHAPTER III. 

KoNGno, Takpo and the Tsangpo Valley. 
1. Kongbo. — The southern frontiers of Kongbo have been described in 
Chapter IX where they bolder on Po me and also where they follow the main 
Himalyan range. The boundary between Kongbo and Takpo, the adjoining 
province to the west, crosses the Tsangpo at a small stream called Koncr G'hun'o- 
Kakar which flows into the Tsangpo just upstream of the She Chu. The line 
must run down from the main range through tlit Tang La spur but as the hills 
are uninhabited the exact line is undetermined. Kongbo is divided into four 
districts under Dzongpons ; these, are. Tsela (the largest), Chomo, or;e day's 
march from Tsela, Sb.oga four days' march from Tsela, and Ciamda seven 
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days from Tsela ; all are up the Giamda Chu valley. Tsela Dzong is also 
called Tsela Gang Dzong, especially in correspondence. We saw a good deal 
of the Tsela Dzongpon, who gave us some details of the administration of his dis- 
trict, and who informed us that the other districts were administered on some- 
what the same lines. His district comprises the Tsangpo valley from the Takpo 
frontier dowa to the Gama Taki spur below Pemakochung. Under the Dzongpon 
are 16 small officials called Gesi; of these 11 are rather more important and are 
styled Depa. These are Gyala, Temo, Chamna, Gegor, Trashi Rapden, Kangsar, 
Sengpo, Tii, Orong, Gacha and Changtrong ; with the exception of Gegor and 
Changtrong we met all of these people. The other five who are not called Depas 
are (1) Pedo, an abbreviation for Pe Doshong which includes the villages near Pe, 
(2) Wotang on the Gyamda Chu, (3) Karma, a village half a mile from Tsela, (4) 
Kucha, some villages on the right bank of the Tsangpo opposite Sengpo, and (5) 
Chitrung Wopa which comprises the villages round Lunang. The first four of the 
above appointments are at present in the hands of the Dzongpon himself, while 
the fifth is held by a monk sent from Temo Gompa. 

We spent a night as the guests of the Depa of Gaoha, from whom we got the 
following details of the taxes he collected from the people of a hundred villages, 
which were under him as the Agent of the Lhalu family. The Lhalu family 
receives annually 3 mules, 5 dotse (1 dotse=* about Rs. 83 at the present rate of 
exchange) and 800 Joe of butter (1 ie=. about 5 lbs.). The Lhasa Government 
received 8 dotses and 1,000 ke of butter, while the Depa himself receives 20 loads 
of tsampa (parched barley flour) a year. 

The men of Konjbo wear their hair in two queues which are crossed behind 
and fastened on the top of the head. The language is much nearer to Lhasa 
Tibetan that than of Kham or Po me. The chief difference is that " Tr " 
is frequently pronounced "P" which is a nearer approach to the spelling, e.g., 
"Trau'\ buckwheat, is pronounced ''Paw". Several centuries ago the province 
of Kongbo was independent of Lhasa and the people used to fight among then> 
selves ; it was at this time that the fortified towers, of which there are ruins in 
most villages, were built. These towers resemble those on the road between 
Tachienlu and Batang which .are mentioned by R. F. Johnston in " Peking to 
Mandalay ", page 169. About two centuries ago there was a war against a people 
called " Chonga " or Jungar whom Colonel Waddell, in "Lhasa and its Mysteries", 
Appendix V, states were Elleuth Tartars. These people overran Kongbo and 
destroyed the villages of which the ruins stand to this clay. At Sanga Choling 
we were told that this happened during the time of the fifth Dalai Lama and that 
the Tartars pillaged the Gompa. Seven of them entered the temple in which was 
the principal imr.gi of Buddha, which one man cut with'his sword. The marauders 
at once fell down and died, blood coming out of their mouths, while the cut on the 
idol healed of itself as it would on a human being. 

2. TaJcpo. — The next province to Kongbo up the Tsangpo is Takpo. In this 
there are four dzongs under the Lhasa Government : Kyimdong, Guru Namgye, 
( Jyatsa and Lhapso ; a fifth, Nang Dzong, is the private property of Yabshi, one of 
the important Lhasa families. At the Putrang La we crossed from Takpo into 
U, the province in which Lhasa is situated. 

3. The Tsangpo valley. — The Tsangpo valley in Kongbo and Takpo is very 
fertile, the fields being irrigated as the rainfall is insufficient. The chief crops 
are barley, wheat, peas, buckwheat, mustard, with a few beans and a little hemp. 
The barley is harvested in a peculiar way ; it is pulled up by the roots or cut with 
a sickle and dried in sheaves ; a strong iron fork in a wooden frame is then fixed 
on the ground on the points of which a man strikes the sheaves and pulls the heads off 
with the fork ; the heads fall into a trough which is placed ready to receive them. 
Buckwheat does not grow much above Gacha though we saw a poor crop at 
Lhiigyan at an altitude of over 13,000 feet. Peach trees are grown everywhere 
in Hie villages and we also found a few small apple trees. In some villages bamboos 
and vines were growing ; the grapes are eaten in October. The valley is famous 
for pony and mule-breeding and our riding animals would frequently be followed 
by foals. For transport we were usually provided with bullocks, which travel very 
slowly- There are also large flocks of sheep and goats and some pigs. The houses 
am of stone or mud and, as far up as Kyimdong, have wooden pent roofs ; above 
this place the usual flat mud roofs are built. The rainfall of the Tsangpo valley 



itself is slight, but up the few cultivated valleys to the south it is heavier and here 
again are pent roofs and in some cases unirrigated fields. There was quite thick 
forest up the few valleys up which we could see any distance, and on the Kongbo 
Nga La a pass some distance north of the Tsangpo we touched this damper 
tract of country and found forest of larch and birch with a few scattered rhodo- 
dendrons. 

From Tsetang downwards the river flows quite gently as far as Trap ; below this 
it enters a gorge down which there is no road in summer. In this gorge the river 
is said to flow down in rapids with a few stretches of still water. There are two 
villages, in the gorge, Genden and Lungbunang ; near the latter there is a fall in 
the river of about six feet. There is drop in the river of about 1,200 feet between 
Trap and Lenda, the next point down stream at which we read our aneroids. 
There is a difficult road in winter down this gorge, by which the distance from 
Trap to Shetruling, the village below the gorge, is covered in about four days. 
From Lenda to Lu there are no serious rapids. Here again the river 
passes through a gorge where there are rapids, but the road only leaves the 
river for one day's march and there is no great drop in the water level. From 
Nge, where the road rejoins the river, downwards there are several rapids and 
the river flows swiftly. Especially did we notice rapids above Tro me and 
near Gacha and Tii. Near Tro me the river flows through a gorge in which there 
are very few villages. Here the hills are bare below with a few cypress or juni- 
per trees ; above this is a belt of prickly oak, above which again is fir forest. The 
forest comes down much lower on the south bank than on the north. They have 
very little snow in the valley here, but on the hills it lies 4 feet deep in winter. 
Above this gorge the valley is dryer than below and the forest much more 
scanty. Below Tu the river flows slowly and peacefully with many sandy islands 
in mid-stream until the fierce rapids commence below Pe. 

The hills on the river banks in lower Kongbo are well wooded but there is a 
great contrast between the north and south banks. The trees on the south bank are 
pines and the jungle altogether heavier, while on the north bank the vegetation 
is of a much dryer type though there are pines higher up the hillsides. There 
are two large gompas in lower Kongbo ; one on the south bank is called Temo 
Chamna or more briefly Chamna, while that on the north is called Temo Chamkar 
or simply Temo. These names mean black and white Temo and are given on 
account of the appearance of the hills, the south bank being clothed in dark 
pine forest. This is no doubt caused by the sun quickly melting any moisture 
which falls on the north bank, but also it appears that the rainfall is greater on 
the south bank. We ourselves saw several showers of rain falling on the opposite 
side of the valley while we were having fine weather and heavy rain was falling 
up all the long valleys which join the south bank. A good deal of snow falls in 
this part of the valley in winter but that on the north bank quickly melts. They 
also complain of strong winds in winter and in places we saw high sand dunes 
which must be caused by this. 

The following are the most important Gonifas in the valley : — 
Temo (250 monks), Trashi Rapden (130). Chamna (250), Pari Chote (200), 
Ganden Rapden (130) monks. Tsela Dzong is an important place as the official 
rules the country from Pemakochung to the Takpo frontier. Orong and Gacha are 
two important estates of the Shatra Lor.chen and Lhalu respectively. The 4 
Dzongs of Takpo, namely Kyimdong, Guru Namgye, Gyatsa and Lhapso, are in the 
valley. The birthplace of the present Delai Lama, called Trung Kang, where there 
is a fine temple, is a place of interest. Lhagyari is the seat of a wealthy and semi- 
independent family of importance, which, among ether possessions, owns the gold 
which is washed fi om the streams near the Pu La. The head of the family is called 
" king " in Tibetan. The family consisted of 3 brothers, the eldest of whom was 
the chief, the second a well-known officer with the array who was killed in the 
fighting with the Chinese, while the third is at present the incarnate Lama of Tawang 
Gompa. The chief died in 1012 and the family now consists of his three children 
two boys aged 13 and 10 and a girl of 12. The girl came to see us at Lhagyari and 
spent the afternoon looking at photographs. We offered to call on the boys but 
excuses were made to prevent us. 

Tsetang is a large and important town the population of which was estimated 
at 3,000 by the head Ladaki. There are two Gotnpas containing i4i) and 100 
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monks respectively. The people are under the Dzongpon of Netong, a town 
li miles distant. There are about 50 Ladakis including women and children. 
The valley of the Yarlung joins the Tsangpo at Tsetang and is rich and well 
irrigated and cultivated in its lower reaches. 

East of the Yarto Tra La and up to Lhakong plain the country is very elevated 
and yields poor crops but is good for grazing. In this neighbourhood alluvial 
gold is found. 



CHAPTER IV. 

TSARI. 



The small tract of Tsari consists of the upper valleys of several branches of the 
Subansiri. In this tract are several snow peaks, one known as Takpa Shiri being 
of great sanctity. The whole district is considered so holy that no animals 
of any kind may be killed and the ground may not be tilled but, in spite of this, 
the people grow a few vegetables round their houses though there are no regular 
crops. Kinthup says of Tsari — " The soil yields no kind of produce ". The 
village of Migyitiin, which is down the Tsari Chu and the lowest Tibetan village 
in the valley, is considered to be outside the sacred area, and crops are grown and 
animals may be killed. The most striking thing about this district is the climate. 
To the south arc the valleys of the Char and Chayul, both very dry with irrigated 
crops and flat mud roofs to the houses. To the north is the valley of the Tsangpo, 
which is similarly dry, while the Tsari valley is extremely wet. During the ten days 
which we spent in this region it rained every day and dense clouds hid the hills, 
so that we never had a view of the holy peak. The houses have pent roofs 
of shingles and the scanty crops of vegetables require no artificial irrigation. 
The vegetation also is quite different from that of the dry valleys, consisting 
of plants similar in appearance to those of upper Sikkim — rhododendron, birch, 
and forests of fir trees. The people pay no taxes except a small tax of butter 
which is sent to the Guru Namgye Dzongpon, who nominally administers the 
district ; these law-abiding people give him little trouble, and we were told that 
no crime serious enough to be referred to him had been committed within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant. Their obligations to the Tibetan Government 
consist in their duty to supply all pilgrims free of charge with fuel and hot water at 
each of the rest houses on the pilgrim route, and in their having to supply transport 
coolies for Tibetan officials when performing the pilgrimage. The inhabitants of 
Migyitiin pay the ordinary taxes, and these unfortunate people pay to three different 
pkces, to Kyimdong and Guru Narngye Dzongs and to Sanga Choling Gcmpa ; 
besides this they pay a tax of 144 goats a year to the Lopas who live 6 days* 
journey down the valley. As the people of Tsari (apart from Migyitiin) grow no 
crops they are obliged to buy their food, and spend the whole winter when the pil- 
grim road is closed in travelling about the country collecting food and, in distant 
places, other articles such as ponies, swords or money with which they purchase 
food from the cultivated valleys near Tsari. They particularly beg a great deal 
in Po me and in the vicinity of Tawang. 

2. Long pilgrimage. — Two important pilgrimages are performed at Tsari. 
The longest is named the Ringkor and is only undertaken every twelfth 
year, in the " Monkey " year. The next year of this pilgrimage will be 1920. 
The pilgrims are ss id to number a hundred thousand, which is almost certainly 
are exaggeration, and start on the 15th clay of 1st month, a day of full 
moon about the beginning of March. They are accompnnied by 100 soldiers 
from Po me, 50 from Trasum, a village near Shoga Dzong in Kongbo, and 
50 from Trcin on the Cliayul River; these soldiers act as guides and help the 
pilgrims by building the many bridges which are necessary. The Tibetan 
Government bribes the Lopas who live near the pilgrim road with t?a?npa, 
swords, salt, etc., in order that the pilgrims may not be molested, in spite of which 
they steal from the pilgrims and occasionally capture them and enslave them. 
From their description these Lopas are probably Abors. The pilgiims go about 
6 days clown the Tsari Chu, when they reach its junction with the combined 
waters of the Char and Chayul. The road does not actually go to the junction 
but crosses the high spur between the rivers from the top of which the 
mountains of Pemt.ko are said to be visible. The ror.d then goes some 8 or 
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10 df.ys up the Char-Chayul, when the junction of the Yii me stream is 
reached. Most of the pilgrims go up this to Yii me and finish the pilgrimage 
along the ror.d of the short pilgrimage nd the Rip La to Chosam (see paragraph 3). 
Others continue up the river four days' march to Lung, whence they go to 
Sanga Chdling. Those who finish the pilgrimage quickly take about 20 days 
but others travelling slowly take as much as two months. No food is to be 
obtained on the road but traders from different paits of Tibet come toMigytun, 
where they sell food at about double the ordinary rates. During the last 
pilgrimage in 1908 we were told that several of the pilgrims of higher rank carried 
automatic pistols as a protection against the Lopas ; these are much in demand 
as the pilgrims cr.nnot cf.rry very much r,nd it is necessary to be armed. This 
pilgrimage supplies the only evidence regarding the ultimate direction of the 
flow of the Char-Chayul and Tsari rivers. > 

3. Short pilgrimage. — In addition to the long Tsari pilgrimage there is a shorter 
one which is performed during the summer months every year. This is called 
the Kinghor. The route was followed and is described in the diary for the 13th and 
from the 17th to 20th of September. On the road there are the following rest 
houses (called Tsukang in Tibetan) : Chbsam, (14,200 feet), Totsen, Chikchar, 
(12,700) Lapu (14,800), Mipa (15,300), Tama La (14,400), Potrang (14,700), 
Taktsang (13,200), Tomtsang (12,600), Chaktatrang (14,100), Simoneri (13,500), 
Yii me (11,800), Gompo Rong (12,500), Yii to (13,200), Rip La. In addition to 
the rest house there are villages at Chosam, Totsen, Chikchar, Yii me, and Yii 
to. Totsen and Chikchar form the eastern half of Tsari and the other three 
villages the western portion. It is the duty of the inhabitants to maintain a man 
at each rest house who is bound to supply pilgrims with hot water and fuel. From 
Totsen to Potrang this duty is performed by the people cf east Tsari while from 
Potrang to Chosam by those of west Tsari. At Potrang itself there are two rest 
houses, one provided by each portion of the district. In the same way officials 
who are entitled to Via or free transport are provided with coolies up to Potrarg 
by the eastern and from there on by the western portion. On the 19th day of the 
3rd month (about the end of April) in each year, a number of pilgrims, usually 
about two thousand, do the pilgrimage in circunutanjes of great hardship and 
over deep snow. To perform this is a most meritorious act. The pilgrim road 
then closes until the 1st of the 5th month (the beginning of June), by which time 
most of the snow has melted, when the rest houses are reoccupied and there is a 
continuous stream of pilgrims until the loth day of the 8th month (the middle of 
October), when the rest houses are deserted and the pilgrims cease to come. Before 
leaving the rest houses in October quantities of firewood are collected and stacked 
for the use of the pilgrims who do the pilgrimage over the snow in April. The reason 
for stopping the pilgrim traffic in October, long before sufficient snow has fallen 
to make the road impassable, is that a small white maggot appears in countless 
numbers on the road, and, were one of these to be accidentally killed by a pilorim, 
the merit derived from the journey would be cancelled. The pilgrims erect °piles 
of stones along the road, especially on the ascents to the passes. They have also 
carved sacred writings on the stone walls of the rest houses. About the time 
that the pilgrimage ceases the livers are at their lowest and parties of Lopa 
hunters are occasionally seen in the wooded valleys who no doubt remain in 
tbe valleys until the snow drives tlvm down again. No women are allowed to 
cross either the Drolma La or the Sha \<i\\\ La but there is a short pilgrimage which 
they may perform near Chikchar and another from Totsen to Chaktatrang 
whence they follow the main pilgrim road via Yii me to Chosam. On the 15th 
day of 8th month when the pilgrim road is closed all women are obliged to 
leave Chikchar where there are several holy temples ; they live during the winter 
at Yarap on the opposite bank of the river. The Tsari pilgrimage is a circuit 
round a holy mountain called Takpa Shin which is in some religious way connect- 
ed' with a peak of the same name on the range south of Chayul Dzong. We 
did not see Takpa Shiri on account of clouds, but occasionally caught a glimpse 
of the lower snow fields of the mountain. The present Delai Lama performed 
this pilgrimage in 1900. Kinthup also travelled along the pilgrim road and 
mentions a legend explaining why women are not allowed to cross the passes, 
about which however the people whom we questioned knew nothing. As no 
animals may be killed in the district we were rather surpiised to see no game 
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and very little signs of animal life at all except in the main Tsari valley. Sir 
Joseph Hooker mentions this peculiarity in northern Sikkim which he attributes 
to ' the " moist cold atmosphere". In the Tsari valley we saw stags, bharal 
and musk deer, and we also noticed stags at Simoneri. There was at first some 
question as to whether I should be allowed to perform the circuit, but as I had 
shot a stag' on the holy ground in ignorance it was suggested that the penance 
of the pilgrimage might efface this sin. 



CHAPTER V. 

Char and Chayul valleys, Tsona and the Upper Nyamjang valley. 

West and south-west of Tsari are three well-populated valleys, the Char, Nye 
and Chayu 1 , which are branches of the Subansiri. These valleys are very dry 
but, curiously enough, the vegetation near Bung in the Char valley (rhododendron, 
birch, willow and fir trees,) gives signs of a damper climate than at Sanga Choling 
a few miles lower down stream. In these valleys are two Dzongs, Lhontse and 
Chayul, the former being to same extent subordinate to the latter. The important 
lamasery of Sanga Choling, in which the very sacred incarnation known as Drukpa 
Ri npoohe resides with several smaller incarnations, is situated in the lower Char 
valley. We found that in Char To the people were very isolated as no main roads 
pass through the valley and they seldom see other Tibetans. We followed these 
rivers down to the last Tibetan villages after which the valleya become much 
steeper and more wooded. 

In its upper reaches the Chayul Chu is oalled the Loro ; higher up still this divides, 
into two branches, the Loro Nakpo and Loro Karpo valleys. The names mean the 
black and white Loro and are given on account of the colour of the water ; 
that from the white Loro is quite clear while that of the black Loro is very dirty 
an I evidently comes from snows or glaciers and is slightly the larger of the two. 
The Nye valley branches into two at Ritan?, the branches being called the Sompii 
and the Sikung. West of these sources of the Subansiri is the elevated tract of 
country in which is situated the important Dsong and Trade Mart of Tsona 
at an altitude of 14,500 feet. The country here is devoid of any rut the scantiest 
of vegetation though poor crops of barley can be grown. To the west of this 
tract is the upper portion of the Nyamjang valley which as far down as Rang 
village is inhabited by Tibetans and not by Monbas, though the Tibetans 
of Rang itself bore a great resemblance to Monbas in their dress and language. 
In this valley is the Dzong of Dongkar which is subordinate to Tsona. Just 
below Dongkar thick forest commences and below Rang the Tibetan inhabitants 
give place to Monbas. 



CHAPTER VL 

Maoo. 



Wedged in between Monyul and the Lopa country is the quaint and isolated 
little district of Mago. This is the property of Samdru Potrang, one of the 
big Lhasa families, who keeps an agent, the Kishung Depa, at Kishung in the Loro 
valley, who collects taxes from the people. This man did his best to dissuade 
us from entering this country, and on our arrival there we found it difficult to 
get the people to supply transport as the district is seldom visited by officials 
and they are not accustomed to do so. The country is wooded and damp. 
The houses are of wood and stone with pent ro .fa of shingles, or, in some 
cases, of slate. They grow no crops but keep yaks in the upper parts of the 
valleys ; the produce of these animals is exchanged with Monbas and Lopas 
(Uaflas) for cereals and madder dye in which, together with planks which they 
cut in the forest, they pay taxes to the Kishung Depa. Mago is 11,800 feet in 
altitude and is under snow in winter. Most of the people live on the hills with 
their yaks in summer and return to the villages from the end of December to the 
end of May, during which period the grazing grounds are under deep snow. 
There are three villages -Mago (divided into two halves called Nyuri and Duri), 
Lugutnng and Lagam. 
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The total population is only about two hundred and is. they say, decreas- 
ing. The people are quite illiterate. A monk comes over from Karta in the 
Loro Nakpo valley to read prayers in their only temple and to scare away 
the devils. This was the only portion of our journey on which we were unable 
to get the place-names written in the Tibetan character. The dress of these 
people is quite distinctive. The men wear red chubas (long Tibetan coats) and 
carry their swords slung behind the back while other Tibetans carry it in 
front. They let their hair grow long and do not tie it in any way. They 
wear a curious skull cap of felt with fringes or tassels round the rim some- 
what similar to that worn by Monbas. The women wear a short skirt of 
woollen cloth in broad red and blue longitudinal stripes under which they 
wear kn : cke:bokers They wear a great deal of jewelry ; a silver plate is worn 
on the top of the head to which are fastened strings of large amber heads which 
come down in front of the ears to the waist where they are fastened to an orna- 
mented brass belt ; long cornelians, whicb hang over the forehead, are also fastened 
to the silver plate. They wear a cap of the same pattern as that worn by 
the men. The people speak Tibetan among themselves though in a curious 
dialect. They call themselves Tibetans but speak of " going to Tibet ". They 
are in appearance more like Monbas than Tibetans and their wooded country is 
similar to Monyul and quite unlike the dry Tibetan valleys to the north. The 
district ought physically to form a part of Monyul but is actually the private 
property of one of the Lhasa nobility. The people carry their water in wicker 
baskets which are lined with rubber which they obtain from Monbas. They exchange 
cheese and butter and planks with Tibetans for salt and food grains. The Monbas 
bring up chillies and red madder dye which they exchange for salt and dairy 
produce. The people of Nyuri and Duri pay to the Kishung Depa, the agent of 
Somdru Potrang, two loads of butter a year and each of the 15 houses in these 
two villages pays two or three loads ot -madder ; one load of this was sold to the 
transport drivers who had brought us from Cha for 5 tankas (Its. 1-4-0). To the 
Monbi s they pay a tax about 7 lbs. of salt and about 20 lbs. of cheese annually, 
some of which is passed on to the Akas. Lop -is (probably Daflas) come to 
Mago to trade, crossing the Namsanga La and bringing madder, chillies and maize, 
which they exchange for salt. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Monyul. 
Monyul is the comparatively low-lying district of Tibet which is governed by 
the Lamas of Tawang. It consists of the valley of the Tn.wang Chu down to the 
Bhutan frontier, the Nyamjang valley as far up as Trimo, and the Dirang 
valley as far down as the Aka frontier at Konia, as well as some valleys south of 
this down to the plains of India. The Monbas are distinct in many ways from the 
Tibetans. Tibetans as a rule do not live below 10,000 feet and prefer higher 
altitudes, whereas the Monbas live at altitudes between 4,000 and 10,000 feet 
above which height in the Nyamjang valley we found Tibetans. Their language 
is distinct from Tibetan though they have many Tibetan words ; they say that their 
language is nearer to Bhutancsc as spoken in eastern Bhutan than to Tibetan. We 
usually found one or two people in the Monba villages who could speak Tibetan and 
near Dirang some who could speak Assamese ; at Le and Trimo the people all spoke 
Tibetan well. The men cut their hair short and do not wear a queue. They 
are all dressed in a cliuba of woollen cloth dyed red with madder, under which they 
wear a cotton garment like a dhoti. They wear a h:.t of felt mrde from yaks 
hair. The women in the lower valleys wear cotton and Ass-„m silk but higher up, 
above 7,000 feet, woollen clothes. Many Monba men have a curious round pad 
hanging down from the waist behind, on which they sit. At Le and Trimo in the 
upper part of the Nyamjang valley the Monbas wore undyed woollen clothes 
and were much more like Tibetans in appearance. These people also had a curious 
custom of winding a single peacock feather round their felt hats and the women 
wore curious earnings ; a flat piece of bamboo, 6 inches long, had red beads 
or turquoises fixed on to it with sealing wax and hung from the ears. These 
Monbas also wear a large piece of amber on a string round the neck. We found 
the people to be excellent carriers and much better than the ordinary Tibetan 
at this work, but we usually had a good deal of difficulty in getting coolies at all 
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in spite of our having a Tawang passport. We were usually well received in the 
Monba villages ; the people had cushions for us to sit on, in front of each of which 
was a small table on which a plantain leaf was laid as a table cloth, a fire burnt 
in the middle of the room, on which we cooked corn cobs while they mixed us a 
brew of marwa beer during the long delays when we were obliged to wait for fresh 
transport. Sometimes they would come out to meet us, bearing sticks of burning 
incense which were fixed in front of us when we sat down, and which were 
carried before us when we departed. Then- houses are usually of stone, but 
sometimes of wood, with a roof of bamboo matting. Their crops are maize, 
chillies, pumpkin, buckwheat, marwa and various other cereals, rice, tobacco 
and tall beans grown on sticks ; a little wheat and barley is grown at the higher 
altitudes. They also grow peach trees, on which we found excellent fruit. 

2. Administration. — The district is governed by a council of six named 
Trukdri. They are, the Kenpo or Abbot of Tawang Gompa, another lama in a high 
position, two monks known as Nyetsangs who correspond to the Chandzos or 
Stewards in Tibetan Gem-pas and the two Tsona Dzongpons. In this way the 
Tsona Dzongpons have a hand in the Government of Monyul. In the summer when 
the Dzongpons are at Tsona they keep agents at Tawang to act for them but from 
November to April they themselves live at Tawang and send then agents to live 
in the cold climate c f Tsona. Under the Trukdri are two Dzoj gs, Dirang and Taklung, 
each of which is held by two monks sent from Tawang who act together. The 
Dzongpons of Taklung live at Amratala on the Assam border in grass huts during 
the trading season. 

The Monbas did not strike us as being so religious as the Tibetans ; they have 
their large Gompa at Tawang and also one at Dirang ; but do not have small 
Gompas scattered over the country as in Tibet. Water-turned prayer wheels 
are very common in the country, each housed in a substantial whitewashed 
temple. Astride the road also are numbers of well-built shrines called Kakaling, 
on the ceiling of which are sacred pictures. Both in the nature of the country 
they inhabit, their customs, language, dress and method of building, the Monbas 
are very distinct from the Tibetans, and resemble more the inhabitants of 
Bhutan and Sikkim. Their country is low lying and well wooded and their 
villages large and prosperous . The forest is not nearly so thi d< as tha£ in Sikkim 
or in the valleys of the Dihang and Dibang further west and a good deal of the 
country, especially that on the slopes facing south, was very open or covered 
with thin forest of oak. Tawang itself is prettily situated on a grassy spur 
and in the neighbourhood is a good deal of open country densely wooded in the 
bottoms of the vallevs. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Bhutan. 



We completed our journey by passing through a small corner of Bhutan. 
Here we were extremely well received, especially by the Trashigang Dzongpon 
who had previously met Mr. White in 1906 at Trashi Yangsi. The country 
was well wooded and cultivated with the usual Himalayan crops, including 
cotton and rice ; some wheat and barley is also grown. Two crops are grown 
each year. In the low valleys lent twigs covered with the lac insect were being 
hung on the trees in November. Various fruit trees grow round the villages, 
among them plantain, apple, orange, lemon and pomegranate. The women usually 
cut their hair short but we saw some who gTew it long and tied over it a band 
of silver and turquoise, an old custom which we were told was dying out. They 
fasten their dresses with two enormous pins, one at each shoulder, which are usually 
joined by a silver chain fastened to a large ring in each pin. The men's clothes 
•ire similar to those of western Bhutan and quite different to the Monba dress. 
There is a good deal of goitre in this part of Bhutan and also in the Tawang Chu 
valley in Monyul. The walls of the houses are of stone and wood, or stone and 
wattle and daub between wooden beams ; the roofs are of bamboo matting. The 
houses of the villages are usually very scattered. The people burn their dead and 
do not give them to the birds as is done in Tibet. 
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The people of Bhutan are divided into the following clans according to the 
dialect they speak : — 

Clan. Districts. 

Tsingmi (Chingmi) -. .. Trashigang and Shonga. 



Dzala 
Kur Toba 
Pungtangba 
Mangdiba 
Shar Tso Shi 
Te Ba 
Wang 
Paro Ba 
Ha Wa 



Yangsi. 

Lingtsi. 

Gyagar (Byagha). 

Tongsa. 

Ongduphodang. 

Punakha. 

Thimbu. 

Paro and Truji. 

Ha. 



Kengri Namsum . . . . Shamgong. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Frontier. 



1. Frontier of Po Yul. — Commencing from the range west of Shiuden Gompa, 
through which the Nagong Chu breaks, the frontier runs along the watershed 
between the Rong to Chu and the Nagong Chu to the Kangri Karpo La, a pass 
which is at the sources of the Chimdro Chu and the Rong to Chu. It then 
follows the northern watershed of the Dibang basin, which it leaves at some 
point and crosses the Tsangpo below Jido which is the lowest Poba village 
in the Tsangpo valley. From here it runs up some spur to the range south 
of the TsaDgpo, striking it in the neighbourhood of peak 16,581 (formerly numbered 
16,834). We were unable to obtain accurate information regarding the 
frontier in the Tsangpo valley, but the Pobas made a great point of the fact 
that their official residence which they call Kala Yong Dzong and which they 
say is near Jido was their frontier village. This is probably Nyerang, though 
we never heard that name in Pome. South-west of peak 16,581 is a pass, the 
Lamdo La, by which Lopas (Abors) come into Kongbo to trade. The people 
of Kongbo who knew these Abors said that they were independent of Po me ; 
consequently we place the frontier of Po me on the range north-east of the Lamdo 
La. Our information regarding the frontier in the Tsangpo valley is uncertain, 
as we did not go down far enough, but the Abor Survey party should have definite 
information. The line follows the mountain range north-east, passing the Tam- 
nyen and Doshong passes to Namcha Banva. It then descends the spur which 
runs down east of the Sanglung Glacier to the Tsangpo ; this spur is named 
Gyama Taki. From here we have no information until we find the frontier 
at the bridge over the Rong Chu 2 J miles north of Lunang, but the frontier 
must cross the Tsangpo opposite the Gyama Taki spur and follow the range on 
which Gyala Peri is situated. From the bridge over the Rong Chu the 
frontier appears to run up a spur to the range dividing the Rong Chu from 
the Giamda Chu basin, on which range we find it at the Nampu La. The 
next place about which we have information is the village of Nyun on the Yigrong 
Tsangpo. Half of this village belongs to Po me and half to Lhasa. From here the 
line runs along the snowy range south of A. K.'s route. He says " The nomads 
of Potodh, the tract across the snowy range to the south of our route, sometimes 
rob travellers ". The line gradually bends southwards lying to the south and west 
of A. K.'s road until it reaches the point on the Nagong Chu near Shiuden Gompa. 
The northern and eastern frontier has been sketched in from hearsay evidence, but 
A. K's road gives a good idea as to how it runs. The valleys of the Po to and 
Chong to rivers with their tributaries constitute Po to the remainder of the country 
is Po me. The portion of the frontier from the Kangri Karpo La to peak 
16,581 is conterminous with Mishmi and Abor tribes; the remainder of the frontier 
is conterminous with other districts of libet. 
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2. Portion of the southern frontier of Tibet.— The southern frontier of Tibet 
has been described above as far as peak 16,581. From this point it follows the 
main Himalayan range as far as peak 17,599 (formerly 18,056) which is above 
Migyitiin village. From this peak to the Chupung La, some 40 miles to the south- 
west, several branches of the Subansiri break through the range and the descrip- 
tion of the frontier is not so simple, On the Tsari Chu the lowest Tibetan village 
is Migyitiin, the people of which said that the frontier was about two miles below 
their village. On the next two branches of the river shown on the map there 
are no permanently occupied Tibetan houses, but there are the rest houses of Mipa 
and Tama La in which Tibetans live for several months in the year who help the 
pilgrims (see Chapter IV, 3). In the same way on the next branch to the south- 
west, the Yii me Chu, the lowest permanently occupied village is Yii me but below 
this is Potrang rest house which is occupied in summer. The Tsari pilgrimage road 
passes through these rest houses and the people consider them to be in Tibet, though 
after the pilgrims have all returned Lopa hunters are said to come up and hunt 
game as far as the rest houses. The next branch of the Subansiri to break through 
the range is the Char on which the lowest Tibetan village is Dm ; Raprang village 
which is below this has been deserted since the war with the Lopas in 1906. In 
Appendix " H" of Mr. Kerwood's report on the Miri mission a Tibetan village 
Rang Rapa is mentioned which may possibly be the Lopa name for Raprang. 
The next branch which comes through the range is the Chayul, on which the lowest 
permanently occupied habitation is the temple of Karu Tra, where a single 
monk lives all the year round, and which pilgrims sometimes visit. Below the 
junction of the Char and the Chayul is Lung where the Lopas have a rest house 
and a few fields, but this place is not permanently occupied by them. These 
Lopas were defeated by the Tibetans in 1906 and pay a tax to Chayul Dzong. 
(See chapter XI, 3b). The line then again follows the Himalayan range 
from the Chupung La passing through Takpa Shiri (21 ,834 feet) to Gori Chen 
(21,464 feet). From this peak the frontier turns south and follows the spurs 
on which are the Namsanga, Poshing and Gogyang passes which separate the 
tributaries of the Dirang Chu from the Bichom ; the line reaches the Dirang 
Chu just below Konia which is the lowest Tibetan village. From here down to 
the plains our information regarding the frontier is unreliable. From Pemako to 
Gori Chen the frontier is the main Himalayan range except where several branches 
of the Subansiri break through the range. Partly on account of the low eleva- 
tion and partly from the nature of the country, Tibetans do not live or travel down 
stream below these villages. The Lopas, who are scantily clothed savages, for 
similar reasons cannot live at a height which the Tibetans find too low. 
There is consequently a belt of uninhabited country 5 and 6 marches wide between 
the villages of the two peoples and it is unlikely that Tibetans will ever wish to 
occupy this land. 

The main Himalayan range would appear to run west from Gori Chen through 
the Tulung La (17,250 feet) and thence through the Mila Katong La (14,210 feet) 
which Nain Singh crossed. Further west still the range which lies on the east 
bank of the Nyamjang Chu runs north and south. The part of this range which 
we saw near Tsona consists of permanent snows, and this is probably the highest 
part of this range. The Nyamjang river between Pangchen and Gor flows in a 
deep narrow gorge as it breaks through the Himalayas, though it is difficult to 
say what becomes of the main range in this neighbourhood. 

CHAPTER X. 
Relations between Pobas and other Tibetans. 
In the neighbourhood of Temo we heard many complaints of the conduct 
of the Pobas in raiding and stealing rattle from the Tibetans of Kongbo. The 
Tibetans are not allowed to enter Po me and a guard is kept at the bridge near Tong- 
kvuk Dzong to turn people back who have not permission to enter the country. 
The Pobas when returning to their country from Tibet proper, where they frequently 
go on pilgrimages or to trade, take advantage of this and when leaving Kongbo take 
any stray cattle or ponies that they can pick up. At the time when the Chinese 
entered Po me from Lunang they took with them 400 ponies from the vicinity 
of Temo and Lunang, all of which were either killed or captured by the Pobas. 
The people of Temo asked us if we could do anything to recover these animals. 
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The people of Tibet generally recognise the right of Poba officials to be provided with 
ula or free transport and supplies, and the inhabitants of Temo and Lunang said 
that this tax was very heavy on them and much more oppressive than the ula tax 
for their own Lhasa officials who comparatively seldom travelled in their neigh- 
bourhood. "We found Pobas receiving this ula tax at Sanga Choling. The 
Depa of Gyala gave us some interesting information regarding his relations 
with the Pobas. More than 100 years ago before there were Pobas in Pemako 
the Lopas of that distiict used to come up the Tsangpo bringing up dzos (half- 
bred yaks) and iron, which they obtained from the Pobas, and taking back sulphur 
which is found above the right bank of the river near Kuruang ; later the Lopas 
refused to give anything in exchange for the sulphur and took it as a tax. About 
100 years ago the Pobas conquered the Lopas and drove them southwards and 
took over their right to the sulphur tax. At present 14 bags are paid annually 
by the Gyala Depa to the Pobas, the payment being made some years in Tongkyuk 
and in other years at Gyala. The above is an example of how these taxes, which 
are paid either by or to the Tibetans all along this southern frontier, commence. 
The Dzongpon of Tsela collects a tax of about 5,000 lbs. of butter from the Pobas, 
which he sends to Lhasa for the use of the laTge Gompas. 

CHAPTEK XL 
Relations between Tibetans and Lopas. 

" Lopa " is the Tibetan name for all the savage tribesmen on the southern 
frontier. It includes Mishmis, Abors, Akas, Danas, etc. It will be convenient to 
consider these southern neighbours of Tibet commencing from the east and working 
down towards the Aka frontier on the Dirang Chu. 

The Miju Mishmis who inhabit the Lohit valley and who visit Rima are known 
to Tibetans as Nahong Lopas. We are not concerned with them in this report. 

The Chulikatta Mishmis, whom the Tibetans call Trana Lopas, cross two passes 
into Tibet to trade; the easternmost is called by the Mishmis the Kaya pass 
at the head of the main Dibang valley and leads to a village called Alupu in the 
valley of the Rong to Chu. The other pass is called by Mishmis the Aguia, 
and is at the source of the Dri ;* this leads to Ruipu village also in the Rong to 
Chu valley. Alupu and Ruipu are close to Sole village which is possibly identical 
with A. K.'s Sonling which, according to that explorer, is 37 miles from Rima. A. K. 
mentions (paragraph 231 of his report) that Lopas bring goods to Sonling which 
they exchange for salt. These Mishmis are not allowed to enter the Tibetan vil- 
lages. The next point of contact between the Tibetans and the Lopas is at 
Mipi, the Khamba settlement in the Dibang valley which is referred to in 
Chapter I (4). Further west we have the Dihang valley ; the relations between 
the inhabitants of this valley, called Pemako, with the Abors are described in Chap- 
ter I (3). Further west again the following passes lead over the range from the 
Tsangpo valley in Kongbo into that of the Dihang or lower Tsangpo and its 
tributaries : — 

1. Nam La . . Leaving the Tsangpo valley in Kongbo at Kyikar. 

2. Doshong La . . ,, ,, Pe. 

3. Betasupu La . . . . ,, „ p e . 

4. Deyang La . . „ „ Deyang. 

5. Tamnyen La . . „ „ Tamnyen. 

6. Lusha La . . . . „ „ Lusha. . 

7. Lamdo or Paka La . . „ „ Paka. 

8. Shoka La .. .. „ „ Shoka. 

9. Nayii La . . . . „ „ Nayii. 
1(1. YusumLa .. .. „ „ Yiisum. 
11. Nepar La, probably the Kongbo name for the pass called the 

Lo La by the Pachakshiriba . . . . Lilting. 

The first three of these passes are only used by the Monbas and civilised 
Lopas of Pemako. The next three passes, the Deyang, Tamnyen and Lusha La 
are used by Lopas whom the people of Kongbo informed us were partly subjects 
of the Tobas and partly independent. The Lopas who cross the Larudo and Shoka 
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passes are said to be quite independent. Those who cross the Nayii La pay a small 
tax to the Dzongpon of Tsela, but are not considered to be Tibetan subjects. 
The Deyang, Tamnyen, Lusha, Lamdo, Shoka, and Nayii passes are only open 
in the month of September. The Yiisum La is no longer used, but the Lopas who 
used to cross this pass a few years ago were independent. The Nepar La 
leads to the Pachakshiri country, the people of which pay taxes to Lhalu, one of the 
larger Lhasa families. The Lopas who cross these passes come in parties from 
50 to 100 strong. They come three or four times a year, a different group of vil- 
lages coming each time. They are not allowed to sleep in the Tibetan villages, 
but camp near by and enter the villages in the day time, do their business, 
and return to their bivouac at night. They may only trade with certain Tibetan 
villages, and may not move up and down the Tsangpo valley to trade, nor may 
Tibetans of other villages go to trade with them. None of the Tibetans living on 
the north bank of the river are allowed to cross over to trade with the Lopas. At 
the time of our journey, the beginning of August, the passes had not yet opened 
and no Lopas had arrived, but they were expected soon. They bring over rice and 
take back salt in exchange. They do not understand money and all transactions 
are done by barter. The Tibetans never cross the passes into the Lopa country. 

2. Pachakshiri. — About a century ago, at the time of the immigration of Mon- 
bas and Bhutanese from the vicinity of Tawang into Pemako, some of these people 
colonised the upper valley of the Siyom and are known as Pachakshiribas. They 
speak Monba among themselves, but those we met could all speak good Kongbo 
Tibetan. They wear Tibetan clothes except for their foot-gear, which is sometimes 
a thin leather sandal though frequently they go bare footed. They do their hair 
in two queues in the Kongbo fashion ; the Monbas of Pemako as well as those of 
Monyul (the Tawang district) cut their hair short. They carry swords, bows, and 
arrows. In this country are also some Lopas who are probably a tribe of 
Abors. We met one of these Lopas in the Tsangpo valley. He wore a cane 
helmet something like those worn by Abors and Chulikatta Mishmis. His sleeveless 
coat was of serow skin, and he wore cuffs of cloth about six inches deep on his 
wrists ; his legs were bare. He carried a bow, quiver, and a sword. He spoke 
Tibetan well and said that he was a Tibetan subject and paid taxes to Lhalu. 
From Tibetan pilgrims who visit a holy place in Pachakshiri and from the few 
men of that country whom we met we obtained the following information. The 
country is thickly wooded. The uppermost village is called Halung, and two 
days' march down stream is the lowest village below which live independent 
Lopas. The river is large, as big as the Kyi Chu at Lhasa in winter, and flows 
to Assam via a country called Boso. South of the valley are several others which 
are reached by crossing passes. The first of these is called Regong Rong Bong, 
the people of which speak a different language to that of the Pachakshiri Lopa 
whom we met ; the next valley is called Lingbu, the next Tongbu, and the next 
Bo le, which is near Assam. Assamese traders have been to the lower Pachak- 
shiri villages ; they are described as men with black faces who bring up enamelled 
ironware, cooking utensils and concertinas. Assam is said to be about 20 days' 
journey from this country. AVe met some Pachakshiri traders at Migyitiin who 
told us that there were no roads from their country into the Tsari valley south of 
the main range, and who had crossed it twice to reach Migyitiin, once by the Lo 
La and again by the Bimbi La. When these people perform the longer Tsari pil- 
grimage they are obliged to cross the range twice and to start from Migyitiin ; they 
knew of no direct road from their valhy to the lower part of the pilgrim road where 
it turns up stream (see Chapter IV, 2). The headman of the valley, Trashi Wangdi 
by name, is a Monba and bears the title of Depa. He collects a tax of 2 tankas 
per man, excluding women and children, besides a tax of rice and madder ; about 
1,000 people pay the money tax. These taxes are sent to the Depa of Gacha, who 
is an agent of the Lhalu family, to whom he sends on the taxes. The Tibetans 
consider the Pachakshiriba to be Tibetan subjects. 

3. Lofas in the Subansiri valley and Da.flas. — The next tribe of Lopas met 
with are those who inhabit the basin of the Subansiri. As these tribes are 
completely cut off from India, and as our means of conversing with them were 
limited, the fullest details are given in the hope that some clue may connect them 
with tribes known on the Assam frontier. These Lopas are divided by Tibetans 
into five tribes. 
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. (a) Morangioa Tingba. — These people have their hair cut like Abors and come 
to Migyitiin to trade. They cc.me up the valley the whole way from their villages 
to Migyitiin without crossing a pass. In their language the river of their country is 
named Ngeshi. Their country is called Miri and in it are two valleys called Bayi 
and Morang. This is possibly Mara reported by the Miri Mission. These are 
the people who give trouble to the pilgrims who perform the long Tsari pilgrimage 
every twelfth year. The only member of this tribe which we met was a man 
who has been sold to the Tibetans of Migyitiin as a slave when a child, and who 
knew very little about his native country. Their first villages are six days' march 
below Migyitiin and must be just below the junction of the Tsari Chu with the 
Char and ChayuJ; these last-mentioned rivers unite on the frontier and flow down 
through the Lopa country where they join the Tsari Chu ; the pilgrims who go down 
the Tsari valley and return up the Char-Chayul say that they do not see any Ltpa, 
houses, but that they seethe people who say that their houses are close by. Some 
Daflas with their hah' bound in front also came up the Tsari valley to trade, but we 
could not find out much t.bout them. These two tribes come up stream in winter 
when they make the necessary rope bndges which are washed away every summer. 
They bring cane, rice, skins and madder which they exchange for woollen cloth, 
swords, iron, and salt. The men take 10 days to reach Migyitiin from the nearest 
Lopa village down stream, their loads being very heavy. The articles they receive 
in exchange are less bulky and they can return carrying the lighter loads in six 
days. The Tibetans of Migyitiin pay them an annual tax of 144 goats and 
every twelfth year the Tibetan Government bribes them heavily to allow the 
pilgrims to pass unmolested. 

(6) Limg tu Lopas or Kalo. — These people live in the valley of the Subansiri 
just beyond the Tibetan frontier. They wear Tibetan clothes and can all speak 
Tibetan. Their hair is done in the Kongbo fashion. In 1906 the Tibetans fought 
this tribe and defeated it. The cause of the war was a trade dispute. These 
Lopas used to trade only at Baprang and Tron in the Char and Chayul valleys, 
but later took to going to Sanga Choling. The people of Tron, seeing that 
their profits would dwindle, picked a quarrel with them and invited them up 
to discuss the question. When 70 of these Lopas were in Tron they were treacher- 
ously attacked and all killed. Later 50 more were killed, and in a third fight 20, 
after which the tribe gave in. After the massacre at Tron the tribe revenged itself 
by sacking Yii me, one of the villages of Tsari. They came up in winter when most 
of the inhabitants were away on their annual begging tour ; the few women and 
children who were in the village escaped and the whole village was destroyed. 
The Tibetans immediately collected 500 soldiers from Guru Namgye Dzong 
and pursued them and overtook a few stragglers, killing six and recovering 
a little of the property which they had stolen. Previous to this war these 
Lopas claimed all the Tsari land except the actual valley of the Tsari Chu, 
and the Tibetans paid them a tax in Yii me of tsampa, swords, spears, and salt. 
Since the war the Lopas have not visited Yii me and the tax has not been 
paid, but the tribe has been forced to pay a tax to the Chayul Dzong- 
pon, though the Yii me Tibetans knew nothing of this. These men were only able 
to come up to Yii me and the Tsari pilgrim road up the Char-Chayul during Sep- 
tember and October, as earlier in the year the river.-i are impassable, and later the 
upper valleys are under snow. We met one of these men with his family who 
was living in a hut at Natrampa on the Chayul river. He told us that since the 
war the remnants of the tribe had been scattered and now had practically no per- 
manent residence. He himself made a living by hunting and by collecting bam- 
boos from down the valley out of which he made baskets. He paid a tax of 4 
tanhas and 2 annas a year to Chayul Dzong. In November Tingba Lopas (c) 
come up the valley to Lung, with whom these Lungtu Lopas trade. They in turn 
trade with Sanga Choling, acting as middlemen between the Tingbas and the 
Tibetans. Before the war they used to travel up to Char T6 (the upper Char valley) 
to trade. 

(c) Tingba. — This is a tribe who do their hair in a knot on the forehead and are 
probably a tribe of Da Has. They come up the Subansiri valley to Lung in Nov- 
ember and trade with the Lungtu Lopas. We did not meet any of these. 

[d) Lagongiva. — These are a tribe of Daflas. They cross the Lha La and trade 
with the villages of Kap and Tron on the Chayul river. We met parties of these 
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people. They wore a coarsely woven cotton plaid something like that worn by 
Lepchas in Sikkim which is fastened together with pins of bamboo. The men's hair 
was fastened in a neat knot over the centre of the forehead, through which a brass 
or bamboo pin about a foot long was passed horizontally. In this knot of hair they 
frequently wore a tuft of palm leaves and the tooth of a musk deer. Many of them 
wore helmets of cane somewhat like the Abor helmets which were fastened by a string 
to their knot of hair. In front of the helmet was usually a serow's horn, while 
on the top they sometimes had a tuft of large lamergeier's feathers. Some of their 
helmets had a wide fringe of some vegetable fibre to protect them from the rain. 
They wore a black cord bound round the left wrist as a protection from the bow 
string. They had a good deal of brass wire ornaments and earrings of telegraph 
wire ; the lobes of their ears were not distended in the manner of the Abors, 
Mishmis, and Akas. They had necklaces of blue and white beads and their sword belts 
were ornamented with cowries. Their women wore their hair loose and had not 
so many ornaments. Some of them had rough boots of cloth, but these were only 
made for the journey over the snow. They called themselves Nyile be and said 
that the river in their country was called Korong or Korong Hoko. Their princi- 
pal villages are Shobo, Rubang, Me le zo, Molong zo, and Dawa zo. No names 
resembling these occur in the Miri Mission report. They had never heard of 
Europeans. or even, as far as we could make out, of the plains of India. They had 
heard of a war to the south between a tribe which they called Ripang and some 
people who used breech-loading rifles. This must refer either to the Miri Mission 
or to the Abor Expedition. They were armed with swords, bows, and arrows. They 
said that, carrying heavy loads, they reached the Chayul valley in eight days from 
their villages and returned in five when their loads were lighter ; they pass no vil- 
lages on the road. At first they were quite friendly to us and asked us to per- 
form religious ceremonies that their families might be well when they returned. 
When, however, they found that we had no use for their madder and cane and that 
we had nothing which they wanted, they became rather rude and said we were 
wasting their time. We offered them opium and needles, neither of which they 
wanted. Our information was gr.thered through one of the Tibetans of Kap 
who knew a little of their language and who acted as interpreter between us. The 
Tibetans swindled them in tradirg, giving them short weight in every transaction; 
the Lopas complained the whole time and would frequently snatch a handful of salt 
and put it in their wicker bags. The Tibetans find a moss on the hillside 
which they dry and powder an 1 mix with the salt ; this is done to prevent the salt 
absorbing moisture when in the damp climate south of the range. The Lopas 
know of this adulteration, and it is not, as we at first thought, done dishonestly. 
Some people similar to these, and called Lagongwa Lopas, cross the Namsanga La 
and trade at Mago. 

(e) Lava. — These are also a tribe of Daflas. Their dress and general appear- 
ance are similar to the Langongwas. They come into Tibet via the Kashong and 
Chupung passes and live in a valley near the Lagongwas to whom they can 
speak though their languages are not quite the same. They call the river in their 
valley Kerne Eshi. They trade in the same way as the Lagongwas. 

The passes south of the Chayul are usually closed by snow except during July, 
August, and September ; but in October and November both the Lagongw.-, and the 
Lawa Lopas can travel east on the south side of the range and cross by a lower 
pass which is clear of snow, and come up the river with the Tingba Lopas (c) The 
Lopas who trade at Migyitiin and in the villages in the Char and Chayul valleys 
are allowed to sleep in the Tibetan villages. The usual custom, which is followed 
in the Tsangpo valley and also in the valley of the Rong to Chu and at Rima, is 
that the Lopas may only enter the village in the day time. 

All these Lopas are obliged to come to Tibet to obtain salt as there is none 
in their own country. They bring up madder dye, skins, tobacoo, long lengths 
of cane, and a little honey, which they exchange for salt, blankets, and woollen 
cloth, bells, cymbals, white or blue beads, goats and sheep, swords and iron. 
The business is done by barter, as not only do they not understand money but 
thev are afraid uf it. They are not allowed to go further up the Chayul valley 
than Kap. 

From the Lha La to Gori Chen snow peak there are no passes over the range. 
South of Gori Chen at the source of the Gorjo Chu the hills which form the frontier 
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aTe comparatively low and could certainly be crossed, but we were told that no 
Lopas came over that way. The first pass used is the Namsanga La by which 
Daflas come to Mago to trade ; these are called Lagongwas at Mago, and probably 
belong to the same tribe as those who visit Tron. Their villages are said to be 
three or four days' march from the Namsanga La, but we did not meet any 
of these people. 

4. Akas and Mi is. — The next point at which the Tibetans come in contact 
with the Lopas is where the Dirang Chu flows from Tibet into the Aka country. 
The Tibetans here are Monbas. At Namshu village we met a party of these Lopas 
who proved to be Akas and who spoke Assamese. They were from Dzong village 
th :ee days' march down the valley and trade at Tezpur in Assam, which is five 
marches from Dzong. Their hair was tied in a knot on the top of the head in the 
manner of the Miju and Taroan Mishmis. Round the forehead they wore a cylin- 
drical crown about six inches high, made of bamboo or the skin of some animal, in 
front of which they wore a tuft of palm leaves or feathers. Their chief garment 
was of coarse, dirty white cotton cloth. On the left wrist they wore a bracelet of 
rope as a hand guard when shooting arrows and some of them wore blue beads tied 
round the legs just below the knee. They wore large silver earrings in the distended 
lobe of the ear like the Mishmis and Abors. They are much more civilised than either 
the Daflas whom we met or the Abors and Mishmis. They understand money and 
when they cannot collect their taxes from the Monbas in kind, take cash. The Akas 
claim the whole of the Dirang valley up to the Se La and collect taxes from all 
the villages, but they are not allowed to go above the bridge 9 miles above Dirang 
Dzong. The Monba villages above that point send down their taxes to Lis where 
the Akas, come to take them over. The Tibetans of Mago and Lagam also pay 
taxes to the Akas, the former paying their tax to the Monbas of Namshu who pass 
the tax on to the Akas. (See Chapter VI.) The Akas of certain villages collect their 
taxes from certain Monba villages which they claim to own. Some details of the taxes 
paid by one Monba village, Namshu, will be intsresting as an example of how these 
people are imposed upon by the Akas, and of the complicated system of giving 
and receiving taxes. Namshu, is " owned " by the Aka village of Dzong, and pays 
to that village every fourth year 20 sheep, 20 head of cattle, and 20 calves. 
Annually they pay the following taxes to Dzong and to other villages : To 
Dzong 1 bull worth 5 or 7 sangs (i.e., Rs. 8 or 11 — 1 sang='Rs. 1 fj) ; to Ditsi ' 
one bull worth 5 sangs (Rs, 8) ; to Nakhu 1 bull and 1 calf ; to Dibdin 1 bull 
with 5 sangs (Rs. 8) ; to Chelang 1 bull worth 4 sangs (Rs. 6) ; and to Debshiiig 
1 bull worth 6 sangs (Rs. 10). They also pay annually to Tawang Gompa 30 ire 
of salt (about 30 lbs.) and 5 kc of barley (about 40 lbs.). Eighteen families 
in the village each receive 1 yak from Mago. It will be noticed that the taxes 
paid to the Akas are heavier than those paid to Tawang. The taxes paid to 
the Akas by the villages further up the valley are lighter than the above which 
are paid by a village close to the Aka frontier. The Akas whom we met demanded 
a tax from us for having, as they said, entered their country and we appeased them 
with a present of opium. The Monbas call the Akas " Gido " or "Torku" and 
the Daflas "Tambala" ; probably the latter is an attempt to repeat the Indian 
name of this tribe. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Ladaki Traders, 

At Tsetang we found a colony of Ladaki Mohamaclan traders. There were 
20 men who with their families toralled about 50 individuals. These people fre- 
quently came to see us to emphasise the fact that they were British subjects. In 
this they had a special object. In Lhasa there are about 800 of their community 
who suffered considerable financial loss in the fighting between the Tibetans and 
Chinese. Two or three were accidentally killed, but they kept aloof from the 
fighting, The Nepaulese traders also suffered in a similar way and their agent at 
Lhasa, who at present has considerable influence in Tibet, is bringing pressure to 
bear on the Tibetan Government to compensate the Nepaulese traders for their 
losses, and it is expected that the Tibetans will pay, The Ladakis have, they say, 
sent a petition to the Resident in Kashmir, asking that similar steps may be taken 
on their behalf, and they pressed us to use what influence we had in India to back 
up their claims, especially as the Nepaulese claims were about to be admitted by 
the Tibetans. They have also, they say, sent the Resident a list of all Ladakia 
in Tibet, who will henceforth be registered as British subjects. They were 
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very gratified that Haji Ghulam. Mohammad, the head Ladaki in Lhasa, had 
been granted the title of "Khan Sahib". Their women are not purdah and 
wear the ordinary dress of a Tibetan woman of Lhasa. They speak Tibetan 
among themselves, but all also know Hindustani as they visit Calcutta to 
trade. Those who have never left Tibet speak practically no Hindustan but 
are ashamed to show ignorance before Tibetans of what they claim to be 
their native language,, and consequently,, although Tibetan would have been a 
much easier language in which to communicate with them, we were obliged to stiuggle 
with their almost incomprehensible attempts to speak Hindustani. They all learn 
to write the Persian character until they can read the Koran,, after which they 
study Tibetan writing, as they say that this is necessary for their business. 
The letters they wrote us were written in Urdu with a Tibetan translation. The 
headman of the Ladakis at Tsetang was very obliging to us and,, at some consider- 
able personal trouble,, brought us money to Tsona, for which we gave him a Cal- 
cutta cheque. These Ladakis carry cash to Calcutta, where they buy various goods 
of European manufacture and especially cotton cloth. These goods they sell 
in large towns like Lhasa and Tsetang,. though occasionally they will travel, 
about the country to sell in the smaller villages. A trader will make one 
journey to Calcutta a year in the cold weather taking with him about Rs. 3,000. 
We found these people to be much interested in the outside world, and 
especially in the Balkan War. At Lhasa they receive regularly two Mohamedan 
newspapers, the " Paisa Akbar " andt "e " Vakil Akbar " which are sent to Gyantse 
by post and thence to Lhasa by the new Tibetan post. These papers are after- 
wards passed on to the Ladiakis at Tsetang. 

CHAPTEE XIII. 

Chinese Action. 

I. First Chinese advance into Pi> me. — The Pobas acknowledge no kind 
of suzerainty of the Chinese over them ; their officials stated that their 
relations with the Chinese commenced when many years ago the Chinese sent 
people into Po me who strode about counting their paces and writing notes 
down as they went. The Pobas objected to this and turned them out of the 
country. This rumour was probably started in reference to the Chinese Lama 
whom Kinthup accompanied.. He afterwards sold both Kinthup, the surveying 
instruments, and pistol, probably when he found that he would have difficulty 
in doing the survey work for which he had been sent. The Pobas had no idea 
that the Indian Government had sent agents in to survey the country. After this 
the Chinese had no dealings with Po me until about April 1911 when some Chinese 
came into the country (probably from Lhasa) who told the Pobas that they were 
going to make a road through the country and lay a telegraph line. The Pobas 
replied that they were neither subject to China nor to Lhasa, that they wanted no 
roads or telegraphs, and that they wished to be left alone. As the Chinese 
insisted on entering the country the Pobas fought them ; they had no modern 
firearms, but with matchlocks and their long swords, for which they are famous, they 
defeated the Chinese. The four principal engagements were at the Chabji La which 
we passed on the 7th July, Tongkyuk bridge, where we stopped 8th and 9th July, 
Shila Dza and' Cha-ze-Trong ; we were not able to identify the last two places. The 
Chabji La is a spur coming down to the confluence of the Rongand Pb rivers ; the 
road is very narrow and steep, rising 900 feet from the Po Tsangpo and' descending 
into the Rong Chu. The Pobas prepared ambuscades along this road with stone 
chutes, and we were told by the officials at Showa that 500 Chinese perished' here. 
Our guide on this part of our road had been present at the fight and had himself 
shot four Chinese and explained to us how the action was fought. The Pobas say 
they only lost six killed as the Chinese were taken by surprise and could not see 
their assailants in the thick forest. Our guide had also fought the Chinese at 
Tongkyuk bridge where the entrenchments of the Chinese camp were still standing. 
The Chinese had not occupied a bank which commanded their camp within 
15 var Is of their entrenchments. On this b-vik wer? several largo rocks and smaller 
boulders on which we saw bullet marks. During the night the Pobas built sangars 
between the rocks and improved the natural cover and 'at dawn, fired into the 
oamp. The Chinese fought well but lost 15 killed while the Pobas lost about 
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20. After this there was a fanning fight across the valley of the Rong river, 
but as the range was about half a mile m damage was done. The Pobas state 
that about this time they killed 1,700 Chinese and secured a number of their 
rifles. I was at Shiuden Gompa in June 1911 and heard about this fighting, the 
Chinese losses being put at between 300 and 500 men. The first phase of the fight- 
ing thus ended in favour of the Pobas. 

2. Second Chinese a.lvance into Po me. — At the time when the Chinese 
were advancing on Lhasa, the Tibetan Government wrote to the people of 
Po to and of Po me, saying that the Lhasa authorities would guard the 
main road (Gyalam), but that they believed the Chinese would try to enter 
Tibet through Po to and Po me, in which case they hoped that the people 
would resist them. The people of Po me had done their part, but in the 
second advance ef the Chinese some of (he people of Po to r.ided them ; 
the worst offenders were the gompas (lamaseries) of Tulung and Chungdo. Some 
Pobas who came to see us at Kap on the 26th September told us that this summer 
they were going to destroy these two gompas and kill, the monks who had helped 
the Chinese ; they also asked if the Indian Government would help them if 
these two gompas persuaded the rest cf Po to to support them, in which case the 
fighting was likely to be severe. AYe told them that there was no hope that the 
Indian Government would help them in j.fT&irs of this kind. 

After their first defeat the Chinese returned with f re di troops. A thousand of 
these entered the country vii Po tol Some of the people rcisted and Avere killed 
and their villages and gompas destroyed, but, as mentioned above, some of the 
people helped the Chinese. Another Chinese column entered from Temo Gompa, 
whence they made a road via Lunang and Tongkyuk rs fcr f,s Lr.yoting. This 
road is from 4 to 6 feet wide according to the difficulties of construction. No blasting 
was done, but in steep places steps made of logs of wood and stones have been made. 
Parts of the road have also been made up to Trulung and improvements in the whole 
road as far as Showa have been carried out. Tcmo Gompa is an offshoot of Teng- 
jeling Gompa which led the pro-Chinese party in Lhasa and which has now been 
destroyed by the Tibetans ; the Chinese by using Temo as a base were sure of 
active support both from the monks and from the people of the surrounding' 
villages including Lunang, which was on their road into Po me. This time the 
Pobas were defeated,, the most important engagement being at Sumdzong four 
;) arches above Showa ; the king fled into Pemakdj leaving his two wives and 
(daughter behind. At Showa the Chinese seized the officials, head lamas, and also 
four of the five Chiefs who were to some extent under the Poba king of Showa. These 
people, eight ministers and lamas, and four chiefs were beheaded one afternoon 
near Showa, and the two wives of the king and the small daughter sent to Lhasa, 
receiving very rough treatment from their captors on the way. Thus on one day 
practically every one in authority in Po me was removed. The only minister left 
was our friend Nyerpa Namgye,- who happened to be in Chiamdo when these things 
occurred. The Chinese then proceeded to punish the people for resisting them. 
The palace r,nd gompa at Showa were burned and also many villages and gompas in 
the valley and many people were killed. A message was sent to Pemako, whither the 
Poba king had fled, that he was to be killed. This the people did. The inhabit- 
ants of Pemako (the Lower Tsangpo valley bslow the gorge), though Poba subjects, 
are of different races, and would probably not be much concerned at a change in the 
ownership of Po me. They were afterwards forced to pay a fine in kind valued at 
about Rs. 2,000 and one of them was executed. At this time the Chinese overran 
the whole country. In Pemako they established garrisons at Yortong on the rioht 
bank of the Tsangpo, and at Chimdro, where we were told that about 100 men 
arrived, in August 1911. From these centres small parties were sent to visit the 
outlying villages. At Rinchenpung we were told that three Chinese soldiers had 
arrived who only stayed a few hours. The Chinese occupation caused considerable 
hardship to the people, supplies were necessary, s\nd also transport for the 
Chinese when moving about. Although the Chinese paid well in some places, 
the people were discontented and entirely deserted some villages, amone 
others Giling where we stopped on the 6th June. In To me itself practically 
all the villages on our road from Showa to Tongkyuk had been devastated, 
and we passed the ruined houses and uncultivated fields. The valley above- 
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Showa was, we were told, in the same state though in Pemako, where the 
inhabitants are mostly Monbas and Lopas and where Pobas do not live, little damage 
had been done, probably as the people had not the same reasons for resisting the 
invasion and because the Chinese hoped to bring the-;e people over to then side. 
At Gyadzong Gompa up the Yigrong valley the Chinese destroyed the temple, 
breaking all the idols ; the incarnate lama of this place escaped them and fled to 
Bhutan, and he was at Sanga Choling when we were in that neighbourhood in Sep- 
tember though we did not meet him. In this devastated tract the people were very 
hard put to for food, as the crops and all domestic animals had been destroyed. 
At one place we found them eating this year's barley crop when it was green and 
before it had ripened. While the Chinese were in occupation of Po me the troops 
at Alado on the main Lhasa-Batang road attempted to get in touch with those 
in Po me down the Yigrong river, they came to Nyun one day's march from Alado, 
but could not come down the gorge as they were there in summer from July to 
September when the road was very difficult. After the second round of the contest 
the Chinese were victors. 

3. Departure of Chinese from Po me.. — When the news of the revolution in 
China reached the Chinese troops in Po me they commenced fighting among 
themselves, while parties of them in defiance of the orders of their officers 
attempted to leave the country. When the Pobas saw this they attacked the 
Chinese in many places. Near Pangchen, where we stopped on the 17th June, 
a small party of Chinese defended themselves bravely till their ammunition 
was exhausted, when they were killed with swords: their rifles, which we saw, 
bore the marks of the struggle, the heavy Poba sword cutting deep into the iron 
of the rifle. The Sii La which we crossed on the 23rd June was the scene of one 
Chinese defeat. The Pobas had prepared a position on cliffs among the snow 
near the top of the pass, where they hoped to surprise and kill most of the 
Chinese. In case any should escape another well-designed ambush was prepared 
some miles down the valley. The Pobas of Showa were to hold the sangars on 
the pass while the Lopas of Lagung and the neighbouring villages were to hold 
the second position. For some reason the sangars near the top of the pass were 
not held. We heard the story of this mrssacre from one of the people who took 
part in it. The Chinese were leaving Po me for Lhasa to join the troops there 
who had declared in favour of the republic. They had as transport coolies mostly 
Lopf.s from Pemako ; as a precaution they ordered these men to leave their swords 
behind but each man carried a stout stick to help him over the snow. The Chinese 
soldiers who carried rifles placed themselves scattered about the line in between 
the transport coolies, and the line, marched in single file up over the snow. The 
Chinese soldiers were insufficiently clad and were not accustomed to the cold, in 
addition to which the .snow was soft and the road bad, while thick mist and falling 
snow added to their difficulties. The Chinese soldiers had wrapt their pagris round 
their whole heads to try and keep warm, their fingers were frozen and altogether 
they were stupefied by the cold. The man who told us the story was one of thp 
coolies near the rear of the line. When they were appror.ching the top of 
the pass they heard a noise in front and called out to ask what was happening ; 
the answer was that the coolies were killing the Chinese with their sticks. On 
hearing this all the coolies threw down their loads and attacked the Chinese sol- 
diers nearest them. The latter were so numbed by cold that they offered hardly 
anv resistance and did not fire a single shot. On this occasion 99 were killed, while 
oniv three or four escaped who were accounted for by the people in the sangars 
lower down the valley. A similar ambush was laid in the Doshong La for the 
troops who had been .stationed at Chimdro and Yortong. The former left Chimdro 
in January 1912. The Monbas who had been ordered to fight here did not occupy 
the sangars and the Chinese escaped without fighting. The Pobas also attacked 
the Chinese who retreated into Kongbo rid Lunang. They pursued them 
through Lunang village as far as the Temo La, where the last action was 
fought, in which both sides lost a few killed. In this third stage of the fighting 
in which the Pobas were victorious they claim to have killed 1,800 Chinese. The 
Chinese when cornered appear to have fought well, and usually managed to destroy 
their rifles before they were killed. We saw the charred ironwork of some rifles 
which the Chinese had burnt in the house they were defending when all hope tf 
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rescue was abandoned and their ammunition finished. The Chinese who escaped 
from Po me took many of the rifles of thosa who had been killed. In the forego- 
ing account of the fighting in Po me the numbers of Chinese killed have been 
exaggerated by the Pobas. The people of Kongbo told us that though the Pobas 
killed a great many Chinese and gave them more trouble than the rest of Tibet, 
the numbers killed were not as great as we had been told. The Pobas have a very 
hazy idea as regards time, and the dates given are only approximate. 

4. Chinese in Kongbo and Southern Tibet. — At the time when the Chinese 
occupied Lhasa they overran the Tsangpo valley as far down as Pe, doing a good 
deal of damage in Kongbo, where they are said to have killed women and child- 
ren and to have looted the villages. We were told that they used to shoot ponies, 
mules and dogs in the villages for food and also that they eat the hearts of men 
whom they had killed which we assured the people could not be true. At this time 
a force of Tibetans was collected at Giamda to resist the Chinese, but these were 
ordered to disperse when the Delai Lama fled to India. At this time orders 
were also sent from Lhasa to Kongbo that the Chinese were to be given every 
assistance in their operations against Po me, and there is no doubt that the fact of 
the Chinese being in Lhasa and sending orders to the people from there gave them 
very considerable help. Some Kongbo troops had fought against us in 1904 and 
contrasted the behaviour of our troops with that of the Chinese. The Tsela Dzong 
p6n said that he had sent seven of his people to fight us, two of whom had been 
killed and five taken prisoner who, after being photographed and given food, were 
released. The Chinese he said would have killed them all. In other parts of the 
country, however, we heard much better accounts of the behaviour of the Chinese 
troops. At Ganden Eapden and in that neighbourhood the Chinese troops were 
well controlled and, though the Dzongpon of Guru Namgye was fined 12 dotses 
(1 dotse= Rs. 83), the troops committed no excesses. The attitude of the Chinese 
depended on the individuality of the local commander, and possibly also on the 
temper of the Tibetans. There is no doubt that we have gained the confidence 
of the Tibetans by the'control exercised over our troops in 1904 The Chinese did 
not send troops to the valleys of the Char, Nye or Chayul, nor did they reach 
Tawang or Monyul, but some visited Tsona. A party of 70 who escaped from Po 
me at the time of the revolution in China entered Kongbo by the Doshong La and 
travelled to Lhasa, burning and killing as they went. We noticed several gutted 
villages and a fine Dzong at Tii had been destroyed. In this place the Chinese had 
found 16 women and children who had fled on their arrival and were hiding in a 
cave, all of whom were bayonetted. In July 1913 there were about 2,000 Chinese 
soldiers in Chiamdo who were faced by 8,000 Tibetans at Lho Dzong and 
Shobando under command of the Kalon Lama whose headquarters were at 
Pembar. We found the people of Kongbo collecting rations and sending them 
up to these troops. After the Chinese had been turned out of Lhasa the Gov- 
ernment proceeded to punish Tibetans who had been favourable to the Chinese. 
The Tsarong Shape and his son, besides several people of less importance, were 
executed by the Tibetans at the time of the fighting in Lhasa, and after the 
Chinese had left some further executions took place. On the arrival of the Dalai 
Lama, he gave orders that no one was to be killed, but that the estates of the pro- 
Chinese party should be confiscated. The monks of Tengyeling Gompa were the 
leaders of this party and the Gompa was destroyed by the Tibetans, who are build- 
ing barracks on the site. At Jora a Tengyeling estate in the Loro valley we found 
the agent of the Gompa who was just being dispossessed and who seemed to think 
that the Chinese would soon return to power and restore the estates of their friends. 
In order to raise funds to repair the damage done by the Chinese to the temples in 
Lhasa a special tax called " Amda " or ear tax is being collected all over the 
country. This amounts to two tanhas a man (one for each of his ears). One 
tanka for a woman and a shogang (| tanka) for a child. Children under 8 and 
people over 75 years of age are exempt. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Our relations with the people. 

1. General. — Our general attitude towards the officials we met to Tibet waa 
one of absolute frankness. We told them that we had come for our own amusement 
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to shoot and to collect natural history specimens, but that at the same time we- 
were going to make a map of the southern frontier which would be of value 
to the Government of India. Both in Po me and in Kongbo we were pressed 
for our explanation of the sudden activity displayed by the Indian Government 
on this frontier. The people feared that the Government intended to annex some 
of their territory. We felt obliged to answer these enquiries to prevent further 
doubts and suspicions, but at the same time were careful not to mention the Chinese 
in this matter. We told them that we considered all the Lopas from the plains 
of India up to the southern Tibetan frontier to be our subjects, but that, as they 
were very wild savages, and as there was nothing of value in their country, we had 
let them alone, seldom even visiting their country. On the murder of Mr, William- 
son and Dr. Gregorson, however, the Government decided to exercise more 
control over these people and consequently officers with small escorts were visit- 
ing different parts of the Lopa hills. These parties would return to summer though 
posts might be left at places in the Lopa country, especially, we believed, in the 
Lohit valley, which did not concern our enquirers much. 

A Tibetan official when travelling is entitled to free transport, supplies and 
lodging, which includes the necessary tents, furniture and cooking utensils, from 
the districts through which he passes. This free transport is called via. In 
this matter we were treated exactly as though we had been Tiebtan officials. Until 
we were robbed of our money we paid the people for these services, but towards 
the end of our journey we were unable to do so. 

The changing of ula is a great trouble ; there is always an old-established 
custom laying down exactly to what point any particular village has to carry ; 
sometimes several small villages combine and carry a longer distance and some- 
times the transport is changed at each one. It is possible to get an order from 
the Dzongpon that the former arrangement shall be made which avoids the delay 
of constantly changing. In certain out-of-the-way places such as Char to and 
Mago where officials seldom travel and where in consequence the people do not often 
have to supply ula we had a good deal of trouble in getting them to obey us, but 
usually the people were quite ready to help and recognised our right to be supplied 
as though we were Tibetan officials. A Dayig or " arrow letter " is usually sent on 
to warn the people that an official is coming. It is the custom to write this on red 
cloth and to fasten it to an atrow, but it may also be an ordinary letter written on 
paper. This is quite distinct from the passport and gives the villages warning of 
the approach of an official and states the number of riding and transport animals 
required and the strength of the party, so that cooking utensils, cushions, etc., may 
be prepared for the night. On some occasions we sent on our own Dayig, but 
a passport signed by ourselves would have been useless. I did not attempt to 
conceal the fact that I had been British Trade Agent at Gyantse and this proved 
fortunate as I was recognised on four occasions. When our money was stolen 
we sent letters to all the Dzongs in the neighbourhood asking that orders might 
be issued to catch the thieves. We subsequently visited two of these Dzongs, 
Tsona and Lhontse, and found that orders had been sent to every village to look 
out for the men. In this way the officials would help us, but, except at Tsela 
and at Tawang, they refused to take the responsibility of granting us passports, 
though the fact that they permitted us to travel was sufficient for the peasants. 

In writing the names of places in the Tibetan character for the map we also 
received great assistance from the Tibetan officials and the headmen of the villages. 
In many cases the officials wrote the names themselves, but more frequently would 
order a clerk to do this for us. It is curious that the average lay man who is 
literate is unable to write " U-chen " the character used in printed books, but only 
knows the running character used in writing letters. On the other hand the 
ordinary monk whose business it is to read the holy books in frequently un- 
acquainted with the running character. 

As far as we could ascertain no orders regarding us were ever sent from Lhasa. 
Our chief argument when questioned was that we had explained affairs to the 
Tsela Dzongpon, who had reported to Lhasa immediately, and that we were in 
daily expectation of orders coming from Lhasa in reply to the Dzongpon 's letter. 

As a result of the Lhasa expedition and of the civil dispensary established 
at Gyantse, the people in Tibet have a very high opinion of the skill of our doctors, 
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and at Tawang the officials of the Gonipa were very disappointed that we had no 
doctor with us ; as far as we could spare them from our small stock, we gave 
simple medicines as we travelled. At Shakti in the Nyamjang valley we gave 
some medicine to a small child who had been ill for 20 days and who was believed 
to be dying. Possibly owing to the medicine, but also probably by chance, she 
became rapidly better and when we travelled through the same valley a fortnight 
later we found all the sick in each village begging to be cured and bringing small 
offerings of eggs, maize, etc. There is no doubt that our reputation in this matter 
is of the greatest use in dealing with the people of Tibet. 

2. In Po me — On the 16 May 1913 we left Mipi for Po me at the iD vitation cf the 
Tibetans settled in the Dibang valley who had consulted their lamas, who reported 
favourably on the projected tour. We carried letters from Gyamtso, the headman 
of Mipi, a man of some influence among the Pobas, One letter was addressed 
to the Dzongpon of Chimdro, the first official we would meet. It was to 
the following effect : — 

' ' The British have arrived in Pemako from the Mishmi country and have 
treated us well, giving us good presents. Some of them are going into Po me 
and thence to India. Bailey Sahib is going, who knows the Tashi Lama and 
Delai Lama, so you should not stop them. Please also send a man to accom- 
panv them when in Po me. There are many British inZayul, Kala YongDzong 
{i.e.", Nyerang on the northern Abor frontier), Pemako and here also in the Dri, 
Dibang, Emra, Ahui and Matu valleys. They are in countless numbers. Aa 
Gyamtso cannot himself go with them he sends this letter to inform you. 
This country is not under the Emperor of China but under the British. They 
will give no trouble to the people, so please do not stop them but give the neces- 
sary orders to help them. 

Another letter was written to the Poba queens and was to a similar effect: 
A third letter of which we were supposed to know nothing was written to an 
incarnate lama at Riwoche named Gedrun Rimpoche. This lama was head of 
the small gompa at Mipi where he had lived some time, and was a report of 
the arrival of the Dibang Survey party at Mipi and of our subsequent move- 
ments. I think that the only reason for keeping this letter a secret from 
us was that the messenger was one of our guides whom we paid to accom- 
pany us to Chimdro from Mipi, and he probably thought that, had we known 
he was going on other business, we might have objected to pay him. The 
people of Chimdro, the first habitations we reached in Po me, had received 
no news of our arrival in the Mishmi Hills as we were the first to cross the 
passes this year ; we therefore sent a messenger on very early on the morning 
of our arrival who carried o ir letters of introduction. On reaching Chimdro 
we were met by representatives of the Dzongpon, who presented us with silk 
scarves. The next morning the 1st June, we called an the Dzongpon, an incar- 
nate lama, aged 55, called Pongle Lama. «He was evidently rather frightened 
of us and did not know what he ought to do. He said he would give us transport 
and would order the people to sell us what food we wanted. He told us that Nyerpa 
Namgye, who afterwards took us to Showa, was in Pemako and that he had 
sent for him to come up at once to take us to Showa via the Sii La. He was 
evidently anxious to get rid of us as soon as possible and discouraged the idea of 
our travelling about in the country. In the evening he asked us to go and 
see him, and we found that he had just received news that the Abor Survey 
Party had reached Kopu. The Abor Survey party did not actually reach Kopu 
till the 14th June, but news of thier arrival in the vicinity had been brought up. 
He was keen to know how far they proposed coming into the country and 
whether we were posting any officers in Po me or the Mishmi or Abor hills. 
I told him that we considered all the Mishmi and Abor tribesmen as our sub- 
jects. 

After halting two days at Chimdro we left for Pemako with a passport 
eealed by the Dzongpon which contained orders to the people to supply us with 
food and tranoport. At Kapu we despatched a letter to the Abor party and while 
waiting for a reply visited Rinchenpung, a small Gom-pa above the left bank of the 
Tsangpo four days' march below Kapu. In the meantime the official Nyerpa 
Namgye was doing some business up the valley above Kapu. On our return up 
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the valley from Kinchenpung we heard a rumour that we were to be turned out 
of the country at once, either via the Doshong La into Kongbo or back to Mipi. 
On the 14th June we received a letter from the Nyerpa but were unable to read 
it. The next day on our march we had to cross a stream, the Hering Chu ; on 
the 7th this had been crossed by a bridge which had now disappeared ; this 
looked as though; there was some truth in the rumour and our 10 coolies were 
somewhat alarmed. It turned out, however, that the bridge had been carried 
away by a sudden flood. The purport of the Nyerpa 's letter, which, with the 
aid of a monk, we read the next day, was that the villagers of the lower Tsangpo 
valley were very ignorant people who had killed the Chinese a year ago, 
and we should not travel among them, but should return to Chimdro and, if 
we wished to go to Showa, the capital of Po me, we should cross the Chimdro 
La to Dashing. Dashing is directly under Lhasa, and the official's object was to 
shift the responsibility of allowing us into the country orito the shoulders of the 
Lhasa official at Dashing. We decided to ignore this letter and to go up the 
Tsangpo and interview the official. 

On the 19th June we reached Lagung, where this official was stopping. As 
we approached the village we were met by some of his servants with chang to wel- 
come us. We lost no time in going to see him. We told him that we had 
not travelled via the Dashing La as directed in his letter as we had heard that 
the pass was still closed by snow ; he said that we had been misinformed, 
but that as we had got to Lagung he would take us to Showa, and that we were 
not to trouble about our supply or transport arrangements as he would do every- 
thing for us. On hearing of the arrival of the Abor Survey Party in Pemako he 
had written to Mr. Dundas to say that, as the people of Pemako were not thorough- 
ly under control and had recently killed a number of Chinese, he should not 
come up the Tsangpo valley, but should go over the Tamnyen La into Kongbo, 
which he said was the easiest road. A reply was received from the " Bara 
Sahib " saying that the party did not wish to travel in Pemako but oidy wished 
to go to Gyala Sengdam, which is in Kongbo. The Nyerpa had told us thathe had 
asked us to go via Chimdro as, if after receiving Mr. Dundas' letter, the people saw 
us coming up from Pemako, they would think we had come from the Arbor party 
and that we were people "like the Chinese who promised one thing and then did 
another." The people about Lagung were very suspicious of us. A rumour had 
been started that the Indian Government were helping Chinese troops to come up 
through the Abor country to avenge the defeat and massacre of the Chinese in 
Po me ; the people did not trust their officials who, they feared, would allow Chinese 
troops to enter the country peaceably who, when they had arrived in force, would 
burn and massacre the people as before. Unfortunately Mr. Dundas' reply to tho 
Nyerpa's letter and a letter which he sent for the Poba queen were placed in Chinese 
envelopes and the Tibetan writing in the address contained a Chinese expression. 
We were able to persuade the Nyerpa that there was no significance in this, but he 
had some trouble in quieting the fears of the people. The Nyerpa told us a good 
deal of the action of the Chinese in Po me. We left Lagung in company with the 
Nyerpa on the 21st June, and on the 23rd crossed the Su La and camped together 
on the noTth side of the pass. On this day he told us that we would be kept in 
Showa until letters had been sent to the Abor party to ask if we were really under 
the same king as them, and to ask whether any more people, especially whether 
any soldiers, would be sent up. He said that we could also write a letter which 
would be delivered to Mr. Dundas and if satisfactory reply was received we would 
be allowed to proceed. We asked if we would be allowed to travel up the Nagong 
Chu towards Shiuden Gompa while waiting for the reply, and were told that the 
Council in Showa would have to decide, though it was unlikely that we would 
be allowed to travel about. We protested very strongly at being kept practically 
as prisoners and the Nyerpa said he would see what could be arranged. The next 
day he asked us to do a short march in order that he might reach Showa a day 
before us so that the Council might decide about us before our arrival. 

We reached Showa on the 25th June and immediately sent a message to the 
Nyerpa by Sonam Chombi, the guide whom we had brought from Mipi, saying that 
we wished to call on him to thank him for his help on the road and also to ask for 
some food, of which we had none. The Nyerpa himself came over, with another man 
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who had been some time in Lhasa, saying that as the Chinese had burnt his house he 
had nowhere to receive us ; he brought presents from the Poba queens, who made 
excuses for not receiving us ; one was performing a religious meditation and the other 
had a toothache. Mr. Dundas' two letters were also shown to us and we were asked 
to explain the Chinese envelopes ; we pointed out that the writing paper was English 
and showed them the writing in the watermark, which they recognised as quite unlike 
Chinese characters, and which corresponded with printed characters in our books. 
There was to be a Council meeting the next day to decide what was to be done with 
us, after which the Council would come and visit us in the house which had been 
placed at our disposal. We had told the Nyerpa that we were travelling for our own 
pleasure, making a map, taking photos and collecting birds and butterflies, that I 
alwavs preferred to spend my leave in this way and had tried to get into Po me in 
1911 from Shiuden Gompa about which attempt they had heard ; we had obtained a 
few months' leave but had not been sent by the Government though our map would 
be presented to the Viceroy, who was interested in the course of the Tsangpo. We 
now sent our Mipi guide Sonam Chombi to explain this again to the Poba Council and 
to use other arguments to ensure our receiving the help which we required. He 
was also to try to ascertain on what lines we would be questioned by the Council 
the next day and generally to quiet their suspicions, explaining how we had come 
to Mipi in force but had treated the people well. In the evening after seeing 
, some of the Poba officials he Game to us to say that the Pobas would never believe 
that we had come so far and taken such trouble for our own pleasure and amuse- 
ment ; they were a very suspicious peop'e and had lately been hardly treated by 
the Chinese ; to quiet these doubts we should say that we had been sent by the 
Viceroy to report on the country ; this was a straightforward explanation which 
the Pobas would understand. 

The next morning the councillors, seven in number, came to see us. They 
were an unimpressive and dirty lot. The only people who looked gentle- 
men were our friend the Nyerpa, who took precedence of the others, and a 
man who had spent most of his life in Lhasa. The Nyerpa explained by 
way of apology for their appearance that the Chinese had beheaded all 
their officials] and that these men were now replacing them. We had to go 
through our story which had already been told so often. They were very ignorant 
and were surprised to hear that we were of the same raGe as the foreigners of whom 
they had heard at Gyantse, and asked if we knew Major O'Connor, whose 
Teputation had spread thus f ;.r. They told us how the Chinese had treated them 
and asked whether the Viceroy would send troops up from India, and, when we 
said that that was unlikely, they asked whether the Viceroy would send them 
a letter ordering any Chinese who came not to interfere with them. We 
s,iid that we could not say what the Viceroy would do but that we would 
report what they had told us of Chinese oppression. We also promised to give 
them a letter saying that they had helped us which they could show to any other 
travellers. We said we wished to go several days up the valley to Dashing and 
Sumdzong. They would not allow us to do this, saying that there were quarrels 
between them and the people of Dashing, and that they had agreed not to go past 
a certain point on the road, and that if we went they would be obliged to pay 
the Dashing people a heavy fine, and that probably we would be fired on when 
approaching the Dashing land. We did not believe them and eventually dis- 
covered that there was no truth whatever in this story. After talking the whole 
morning it was decided that we were to go into Kongbo by the road via Tongkvuk, 
which we eventually followed, and that if possible we could go down the Po Tsangpo 
to its i unction with the Tsangpo at Gompo ne, though the road was almost 
certainly interrupted by the floods which occur every summer. It was evident 
that these people had decided nothing when they came to see us and that both 
the Nyerpa and Sonam Chombi had done their best to help us by explaining that 
"we were really quite harmless. They prevented us from travelling about in their 
country and made us follow the direct road out to Kongbo. They did this as, 
since the Chinese had executed all their officials, the peasants had very little res- 
pect for those in authority, and they were afraid that suspicions might be roused 
if we travelled up and down the valley, whereas if we followed one direct road, the 
officials could explain to the people that we were passing straight through. They 
were anxious to establish relations with our officers at Sadiya with a view to trade 
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and general intercourse. At present they are cut off from India by the Mishrnis, 
and except for a little Assam silk, they receive nothing from India through them 
The few Indian things they require are bought in Lhasa and are consequently 
very expensive before they reach Pome. They wished to send an official down to 
Sadiya to see whether a road could not be opened up. I told them that the Political 
Officer at Sadiya would welcome any one who went down to discuss these matters 
and advised them to go via the Lohit valley. They said that they would like an 
invitation from the Political Officer at Sadiya as some guarantee that thev would 
not have trouble in passing through the Mishmi countiy. At Kap in Tibet on the 
25th September two Pobas came to see us who wished to go to India to trade and 
asked our advice as to the best road for them to take. They were either going via 
Gyantse and Darjeeling or through Tawang to Tezpur and we gave them a letter 
asking any one to help them should they be in difficulties. They were alarmed at 
the idea of visiting a foreign country but are most anxious to be able to trade 
direct with India instead of dealing through other Tibetans. 

The evening before we left Showa we received letters from the Abor Survev 
Party which fortunately proved beyond doubt that we were the same people. We 
had been able to convince the officials of this but the peasants appear to have been 
doubtful and to have thought that we were agents of the Chinese, who had been able 
to hoodwink the officials and who would eventually bring more trouble on the 
country. We left Showa on the 28th June. Some of the officials including Nyerpa 
Namgye saw us oft and gave us letters to the officials at Dre and Tongkyuk. 
We were also given a guide to see that we had no trouble with the people. They 
were quite friendly but disappointed that we would not promise to help them 
against the Chinese. They said that when they first heard of our aivival their 
" ears were hot " as their only previous experience of foreigners had been with the 
Chinese ; but now that they had seen us they realised that we were quite different 
and hoped that we would return some day or that they might meet us n India. 
They took us to the ruins of the palace and Gonvpa which the Chinese had burnt 
and asked me to photograph them so that the Viceroy might see with his own eyes 
the damage the Chinese had done and might then be persuaded to give them 
active help. We parted the best of friends, giving them some money towards 
the rebuilding of their palace and lamasery. Later at Dre and Tongkyuk we 
met small officials who had camps prepared for us and who helped us in every 
way possible. AVe had no trouble whatever with the people, who provided us with 
the supplies and transport which we required. AV r e explained many times how 
the map was made and asked if they had any objection ; they replied that no 
one could object to the plane table but that they did not like people to count 
their paces and write things dawn in a book as they went along which is, they 
said, what the Chinese did formerly. At one or two places the people did not 
like cur taking sun observations with the theodolite, until we explained that this 
was done to obtain the correct time without which we could not travel to do any 
work. 

It was unfortunate that the letters sent by the Abor Survey Party were in 
Chinese ei.velopes as this made the people very suspicious of cur explanations 
and they seized on trifles to suggest that we were not what we gave ourselves to 
be. They noticed also that the letters from the Abor party to them and the one 
wo received were sealed with different seals and we had to go into a lengthy explan- 
ation that seals with us had not the same importance as with them. They also 
noticed the Chinese characters on a piece of Indian ink and were again suspicious 
about this. The people are very much more cut off from the world than other 
Tibetans, very few of them had ever seen a watch and many of our simple things 
surprised them. They also asked us which sect of Lamaism we favoured and had 
not heard of any religions but their own and Mahomedanism. 

3. In Kovcjbo, Takpo and other farts of Tibet. — The first official we met in 
Kongbo was the Dzongpon of Tsela, named Kokar, who is the father of one 
of the four Tibetan boys at present in England. He said that the wildcat 
rumours were reaching him regarding the force which war with the Abor 
Survey Party. The latest news was that it had been carefully counted and 
-.umbered 26.818 men. We told him exactly where we had travelled and what 
we propose to do and assured him that the Abor party were returning to India. We 
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told him that we considered all the Lopas to be our subjects but had taken little 
trouble to control them for many years, but that since the murder of Mr. Wil- 
liamson and Dr. Gregorson we were taking steps to establish more intercourse 
with, and control over, these people. He told me that he wished to report this 
to Lhasa at once as the authorities there were being alarmed by the exaggerated 
rumours which were spreading. He had collected several of his subordinate 
Dcpas to meet us and one of these, the Gyala Depa, eventually took us down 
the river as far as Gyala and gave us transport to go to Pemakochung. During 
our journey we frequently found tents pitched for us on the road and tea and 
milk or a meal prepared. At our camps, which were usually at villages, the 
people sometimes pitched tents or, if the houses were poor and dirty and no 
Tibetan tents were ready, we would pitch our own 30-lb. tent. If the houses 
were roomy and clean we usually slept in them. 

The Tsela Dzongpon gave us a passport as far as the frontier of Takpo, after 
which point we carried on without one until we reached Tawang ; we were 
occasionally asked for one, especially when near the Indian frontier. 

At Gacha on the 13th August we received a letter dated Pembar, the 24th July, 
from the Kalon Lama, who was Commander-in-Chief of the Tibetan forces 
facing the Chinese troops in Kham. The letter had been sent to Showa, whence 
the Pobas had forwarded it to the Tsela Dzongpon, who sent it after us. The 
letter was written in Tibetan with an English translation beside it and bore the 
Kalon Lama's seal. The following is the English translation which was attached : — 

" To the British Officer in charge, who reached at Po Kanam side, Tibet. 

Dear Sir, 

I am glad to know your safe arrival at that place. As regards the treaty 
between the Chinese and Tibetan, it has been decided that the British, Tibetan 
and the Chinese, three parties will assemble atDarjeeling for settlement. Though 
it is so, the Chinese being extremely unreliable and of no shame, I (Kalon Lama 
«'. e., Tibetan Minister) by order of Tibetan Government have reached here at, 
Pembar. The British and Tibetans being in the best most mutual friendly terms, 
I should feel much obliged and glad to know in detail the reason of your coming up 
this side. Am well here and hope you to be the same there. With white scarf. 

Yours sincerely, 

KALON LAMA, 

The Tibetan Minister. 

Dated Kham Pemmar ; 

The 21st day of second 5th Moon. 

Water bull the current year. 

To this we sent a suitable reply. 

The first man to question our right to travel and who seemed disposed to stop 
us was the small official (Depa) of "Kishung who was in charge of the people of 
Mago, and who tried to prevent our going there. We told him that we had no 
passport but were expecting one to come, and that up to that point we had receiv- 
ed nothing but assistance from the officials whom we had met. The argument 
that finally persuaded him was that we were mapping the southern frontier and 
had come so far from Pemako without a break, and that our map of the frontier 
would be very incomplete if we did not visit Mago. Again at Shio on the same 
day we encountered suspicion on the part of the Shio Tungkor in whose house 
we stopped ;.nd to whom we used the same arguments. 

4. In Monyul. — At Dirang we were on the main road between Tawang and 
Odalguri and, as the people were accustomed to prevent travellers from India fioin 
entering Tibet by this road, the people were afraid of allowing us to proceed towards 
Tawang. At Dirang they asked to see our passport. They apologised for troubl- 
ing us about such a trifle and for appea' ing to suspect that we had no business 
there, but explained that they were a very rude and uncivilised people and only 
a little better than the savage Lopa, and this being go they would feel happier 
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about us if they saw a Lhasa passport. We entered into the lengthy explana- 
tions which we had used before and were allowed to proceed. The Diran°f Dzong- 
pon was said to be up the valley and we did not see him, but subsequently discover- 
ed that he was lying low in the Dzong at the time we were there but was shirking 
the responsibility either of stopping us or giving us the necessary passport and 
allowing us to proceed . The consequence of this was that the next day at Nyuk- 
madong the people could not understand why we had no passport from the 
Dirang Dzongpon who is the official in charge of them, and they refused to give 
us any food or transport. We were very angry with them and said that we 
had had no such difficulty during five months of travel. We showed them 
the Tsela Dzongpons passport which was of course only available in Kongbo 
and also the seals of some letters from the Delai and Tashi Lamas which were 
about other matters, and the seal of the letter which we had received from the 
Kalon Lama. We explained that we could not show the letters to peasants like 
themselves but would explain everything to Tawang. The result of this was 
that they produced a little food and said that they would consult with the people 
of Sengedzong the next village and let us know what they decided. The next 
morning the people still refused to give us anv help, so I went up to where 
they were sitting in a kind of village council and told them that I would goto 
Twang myself with 3 of our coolies, leaving Captain Morshead behind, and that 
I would have orders sent from Tawang that they were to bring our things 
in and that they would all be flogged in Tawang for hindering us. I then went 
off and had some things packed up and when they saw that I was really in earnest 
they offered to carry for us as far as Jang, which they did during the next two days. 
At Jang we had a similar difficulty but here no threats or promises had any 
effect in shaking the people. Tawang was only 10 miles off, so I took 3 coolies, 
leaving Captain Morshead with the bulk of our baggage behind. I was well 
received in Tawang and orders were at once sent to Jang that Captain Morshead 
was to be given transport to take him into Ti.wang. We had little trouble in 
convincing the Council that we were really quite hamless though they said 
that at first they believed we were sahibs in the pay of the Chinese, in which case 
we were to have been killed and our bodies thrown into the river. With the 
exception of the suspicions aroused in Po me and near T .wang we had no trouble 
in moving about. It must be remembered that for a great part of the time we 
were entirely without money and were unable to pay even for the food that was 
supplied to us. 

5. In Bhutan. — At Trashigang in Bhutan the Dzongpon went out of his way 
to pay us every honour. At the foot of the hill below the Dzong ponies with gor- 
geous saddlery were waiting for us. Outside the Dzong we were met by many 
of the officers, who presented us with silk scarves, while in the courtyard the Dzong- 
pon himself met us and taking me by the hand led us up to his own room which 
was prepared for our reception. A devil dance was being performed which he 
had delayed until our arrival. The Dzongpon was 53 years of age and had been 
at Lhasa with the present Maharaja when the mission was there in 1904. He 
pressed us to stay a few days with him, but we were obliged to refuse. The next 
morning he walked some way with us and gave us each two ponies for the journey 
and sent some of his servants to look after us. In fact he could not have done 
more for us than he did. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Trade. 

1. In Po me.- — In Peniako the people trade with the Abors and with the Pobas 
of the Po Tsangpo valley. From the latter, in exchange for rice, madder and 
chillies, thev obtain clothes, woollen cloth, iron and salt; these articles are 
exchanged with the Abors for musk, cotton and skins. The inhabitants of Peniako 
also cross the Doshong La to Kongbo, where they exclir.nge rice for salt. At Chimdro 
traders from Tsarong come up via Rima, bringing tea, money and cloth, which they 
exchange for musk and tita (copt's teeta), a bitter plant used as medicine and called 
by Tibetans Dinitsa or Shingtm, which eventually finds its way to China. Traders 
come over the Chimdro La from the Po Tsangpo valley, bringing salt and cattle to 
Chimdro. The Chimdro people do a little trade through the Tibetans of Mipi with 
the Chulikatta Mishmis of the Dibang vallej, supplying them with salt, swords. 
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woollen cloth and cattle' in exchange for musk and tila, while the Mipi people obtain 
from the Mishmis grain, as the i' own food crops are insufficient. The Chimdro 
people also import a little rice from Pemako. The people of the Yigrong 
valley are famous for the swords which they make the'e ; the iron is obtained 
from a mine of bog iron ore on the banks of the lake near Dre, which is 
described in Chapter XVI. These people trade mostly with Kongbo going to 
Lunang and Temo. They sell iron, swords, and mu3k and bring back ponies, 
mules, cattle, brass bowls, wool, and clothes. Musk is sold in Kongbo for 10 
times its weight in silver. They also sell this iron in the Po Tsangpo valley 
and at other places. In the upper portion of the Yigrong valley the inhabitants 
trade with Alado. At Tongkyuk in the Rong valley the people trade with 
Lunang, exchanging butter and cheese foe grain. They also trade in ponies, mulea 
and cattle. At iShowa and the villages in the Po Tsangpo valley the people 
trade with Pemako, Chimdro, etc., as mentioned above. They also trade with 
Chiamdo, selling madder and buying tea. They obtain salt from Riwoche and from 
Chiamdo. Traders from Tsarong also come to Showa ; while Poba traders occasion- 
ally vis t Lhasa; 

Indian and Chinese rupees and Tibetan tankai are used. The Indian coin' 
i 5 preferred. The exchange is abom; 3 tankas a rupee. Most of the trade is done 
i.y barter. 

2. In the Tsangpo valley. — In the Tsangpo valley in Kongbo the people trade 
with Lopas and Pachakshiri people who come over the passes from the south 
bringing musk, chillies, red madder dye, and hid >s which they exchange for salt, 
wool and woollen goods; swords and iron. These Lup i .s do not take money but 
only understand barter though the Pachakshiiiba will take money. Lhagyari' 
and the country to the south is a great wool-prolucin^ district. 

3. In the upper Subansiri valley. — At Migyitiin on the Tsari river and at the 
lower Tibetan villages on the Char and Chayul the people trade with Lopas who visit 
Tibet bringing madder (Rubia cordifolia) in large quantities and also cane, hides 
and tobacco, which they exchange for salt, goats and sheep, swords and iron, bells, 
cymbals and beads. The last three items area form of currency among the Lopas. 
At Migyitiin they also sell slaves to the Tibetans who cost 45 sangs (about 
Rs. 75). The ! whole of the country bctiwe n the main Himalayan range and 
India which is inhabited by Lopas is devoid of salt and the people are obliged to 
obtain this necessity either from Tibet or from India. The passes 1 by which 
(he Lopas arrive are only open in the autumn. 

-1. Tsetang: — Tsstang is an important trading centre and is visited by numbers 
of Monbas from Tawang. There are also about 15 Ladaki besides many Tibetan 
traders; The Monbas bring up chillies, madder and planks which are obtained 
from the low-lying district of Monyul and Indian goods brought from Assam. 
The sale of rice by Monbas in Tsetang is now forbidden (see paragraph 7). 
Formerly they travelled about in the neighbourhood of Lhagyari buying wool, 
but the Government monopoly has interfered with this trade. In the bazaar 
at Tsetang we saw a few European goods ; there were candles made by the Burma 
Oil Company ; English soap ; enamelled ironware mouth organs, mirrors with 
pictures of the King and Queen, aniline dyes, knives and scissors made in 
Germany. Matches, tooth brushes and powder made in Japan. Besides quan- 
tities of cotton cloth, Chinese tea and Indian tobacco,. there were no cigarettes as the 
importation has been forbidden by the Delai Lama. We were here able to obtain 
a little sugar imported from India and also some gour which comes from Bhutan, 
both of which we were greatly in need. Most of these foreign goods were cheap 
German-made articles but in one case the Tibetans have learnt to appreciate 
good work. Rodgers' knives are very famous and known as " Rachi " and practic- 
ally every man in Tibet who does any writing keeps one, as they say no other 
knife will cut the hard bamboo pens which are used and which have to be frequently 
trimmed. We also bought a very good pair of boots — the only pair in Tsetang — ■ 
made by Pocock of London, which lasted until we reached the railway, a dis- 
tance of nearly 900 miles, a little of which was as done on horseback. At the 
lime of our journey the price of Chinese brick tea was very high owing to the 
troubles on the eastern border. The first quality was being sold for 30 tankas 
(Rs. 7-8-0) a brick and the second quality, which is much the most consumed, 
at 20 tankas (Rs. 5). A brick of this tea weighs between 4-J- and 4J lbs. Indian 
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leaf tobacco which cost Rs. 16-8-0 a maund in Kalimpong w:is being sold for 25 sangs 
(about Es. 42). English felt hats are now becoming popular but the dull coloar 
is usually livened by a broad band of Chinese brocade, some of which is also often 
sewn under the brim. We were also able to buy some cotton underclothing 

5. Tsona. — Tsona is an important trade mart for the exchange of the produce 
of the low valleys of Monyul with that of Tibet. Three times a year traders 
collect here for business. These three marts are called Yartsong (" Summer 
trade"), Tontsong (" autumn trade "), and Giintsong ("winter trade "). The 
country is under snow till March, up to which time Tsona is practically deserted. 
In the 4th month (May) a few traders come and the first mart, the Yartsong, is 
held from the 5th to the 15th of the 5th month (the middle of June), when large 
numbers of merchants are present- Many of these go away but some remain 
until the Tontsong, which lasts from the 5th to 25th of the 7th month (the middle 
of September), at which numbers of traders are again present. Some of these 
traders remain till the end of the 8th month, after which the mart is deserted 
until the Giintsong, which is held in December and January. At this last mart 
nomads carry salt from the Chang Tang north of Lhasa which they sell, and 
with the proceeds buy grain in the neighbouring fertile valleys which is carried 
back to their homes where no crops at all can be grown. There are two roads 
between Tsona and Monyul ; one via the Mila Katong La is that by which Nain 
Singh travelled in 1875, and the other via the Po La and the Nyamjang valley is 
that which we followed. On each of these roads is a custom house or Tsukang 
called the eastern and western Tsukangs. Agent3 of the Tsona Dzongpons reside 
at these places, who collect a tax of 10 per cent, on all merchandise brought 
from Monyul to Tsona. The chief articles brought up are madder, maize, rice, 
chillies and a few other crops of these 10 per cent, is taken in kind at the Tsukang. 
Some Indian products are also carried up and for these the traders pay a tax 
estimated at 10 per cent, in cash. Planks are also carried up, which are sold at 

3 per tanka (12 per rupee) in Tsona and which are carried to Tsetang, where they 
are sold and taken to other parts of Tibet. There is no tax on articles carried 
down from Tsona to Monyul. No trade was going on when we visited Tsona, 
but a few small traders were met on the road who were carrying among other 
things oranges and pomegranates. We paid 23 tonkr.s a brick for the second 
quality of brick tea which had cost us 20 tank.s in Tsetang. The taxes collect- 
ed at the Tsukangs go to the Tsona Dzongpons ; of these the.e were formerly two, 
but owing to the damage done by the Chinese to Ganden, one of the three 
largest Lhasa Monasteries, the Delai Lama granted Ganden Gompa a share in 
these revenues, and two monks were sent down to Tsona and there are at present 

4 Dzongpons. 

6. Currency. — The coin most in use is the Indian rupee, which is exchanged 
for 4 or sometimes at the rate of 4 1, or 4j- tankas per rupee; in Lhasa the rate 
was 4\ tankas when we were at Tsetang. The Chinese rupee is only worth 
3 tankas. The traders complain that they cannot get enough Indian rupees 
and we were pressed to part witn some of ours in exchange for Tibetan coins. 
Those who had been in India and had seen sovereigns wanted us to exchange these, 
which we did, selling them for 60 Tankas each. The Chinese, besides their rupee, 
coined one Tanka and two Tanka pieces, which are not popular the people 
prefering either the old Tanka or a new one of a similar pattern to the old Tibetan 
coin which is now being struck in Lhasa. A curious coin which is also now 
beintf made is the Sung or Ngu sang worth 6 1 tankas or Rs. If. These was no 
post° office at Tsetang though it was proposed to open one there soon. 

7. Monopolies. — The Tibetan Government has granted monopolies in wool, 
musk and yak tails to two people, a Khamba named Nyigye and a man called 
Garoshar. There is also a monopoly in rice, which is carried up from Monyul by 
the eastern route via the Mila Katong La and may only be sold to a Tibetan 
ofiicial styled a Dre Drukpa. At Namshu village in the Dining valley the people 
told us that they used to dispose of a good deal of rice at Ma.go, but that orders 
have recently come that all Monba rice must be sold to the Dre Drukpa in Tsona 
and, as they rannot do so profitably at the price fixed, rice cultivation in 
the Dirang valley is now restricted to the wants of the people themselves. The 
Dre Drukpa obtains salt from Tibet which he exchanges -with the Monbas for 
rice. 
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8. Government traders. — There are in Tibet several Shung Tsongpas or 
Government traders. There are three of these officials who trade with India 
and others who trade at Tachienlu and other places. One of these met at 
Tsetang gave the following information regarding his business. In Lhasa he is 
given about 400 loads of wool, 10 loads of yak tails and a little musk. Some- 
times if these goods cannot be conveniently supplied in Lhasa he is given cash 
and travels about the country buying them. To cany these down he is given 
free 30 pack and 3 riding animals and pays for the hire of the balance necessary, 
entering the sums paid in his accounts. He pays 10 tankas (Rs. 2-8-0) an animal 
from Lhasa to Phari, the animals being changed from stage to stage. He sells 
the wool at Phari to the Ohumbi valley traders for 9 sangs (about Rs. 15) a load. 
He takes this cash together with the yak tails and musk to Calcutta, where he 
remains about a month and sells the latter articles for about eight or nine hundred 
rupees and purchases Indian goods — sugar, dried fi uits, cloth, enamelled ironware, 
etc. In Kalimpong he also buys tobacco and returns to Lhasa ; here he reports to 
an official called the Labrang Chandzo, who takes about ?- of what he has biought 
up for the use of the large monasteries at Lhasa and orders him to sell the remain- 
ing | in Lhasa. On the whole of this business he is supposed to make no profit but 
sends in accounts. He is paid 30 sangs (about Rs. 50) a year and takes the 
opportunity of this business to trade on his own account. He does the Govern- 
ment work described above once a year and has the rest of the time to himself, 
which he spends in trading on his own account. 

9. Trade roads to India. — The only important trade road to India is that 
going from Lhasa to Tsetang and Tsona, where it divides, one road going to 
Tawang and via Dirang Dzong to Odalguri in Assam, and the other via 
Trashigang in Bhutan to Dewangiri; there is also a trade road from Tawang 
through Trashigang to Dewangiri. On the former road the bridges near Odalguri 
are not repaired until the end of December, before which time the road in impass- 
able. There is also an important road from Tsetang to Darjeeling. This road 
goes up the Tsangpo to Kamba Partse, a camp of the Mission in 1904, whence it 
follows the route used by our troops as far as Ralung, from which place a short 
cut is taken via Nyelung to Kangmar, which is on the main Phari-Gyantse road. 

The trade road from Tawang to Odalguri was not open at the time of our 
journey as the temporary bridges which are carried away In the summer had not 
been made. Nain Singh mentions that on this road one stream is crossed no 
less than fifty-five times. The road which we followed to Dewangiri opens earlier 
and we passed numbers of traders and pilgrims who were going down, but owing 
to the heat they prefer not to arrive before January, and some intended to 
remain a month in Bhutan, while others were bringing more merchandise down 
than could be carried on their transport mules and were sending back mules at 
each stage to bring the balance on, thus travelling very slowly. On the road from 
Dewangiri to the plains we were obliged to ford one stream 32 times, but a good 
mule road is now being made here. There is a place of pilgrimage near Gauhati 
(.■ailed in Tibetan Tsam Jo Trung which the Delai Lama visited when in India. 
People whom we met, who had been there, told us that since the railway had been 
completed to Amingaon it was easy for them to visit Buddh Gaya, Benares and 
other holy places, pilgrimages which formerly entailed a long sojourn in India. 
The Dzongpon at Trashigxng in Bhutan collects a tax of 1 tanka on each animal 
and \ tanka on each man who crosses the suspension bridge near this Dzong. 
These people are traders and pilgrims. There is no tax for the return journey. 
We found that the Assamese villages near Dewangiri were known to Tibetans 
by another name. Komrl Kata was called Baksha, Tambalpur wa6 called Ali 
Gyatram, and Rangiya railway station was known as Rong Hai. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
Minerals. 



Sulphur is mined from the cliffs near Kumang below Gyalai Specimens 
of the rocks from the mine are described in the geological appendix. 
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Iron is smelted from bog iron ore in the Yigrong valley in Po me. Captain 
Morshead visited the mine ; he went some 150 feet into the hill, when they told 
him he was about a quarter of the way to the end of the mine. Samples of the 
ore have been presented to the Geological Survey Department. It is smelted in 
the following manner; A stone hut about 10 feet square is built having one 
small opening on each of two opposite sides, and a hole or chimney in the 
roof. The building is filled with wood and charcoal, the door is built up and 
ore put in at the two openings. Bellows are built into the openings which are 
closed up. The fuel is lit and the bellows are worked continuously for 24* 
hours, three men working at each in reliefs. The house is then opened, and a lump 
of iron found at the mouth of each bellows. We did not see tins- actually bein<* 
done, but it was explained to us. 

There are some lead mines near Kyimdong which are mentioned by Einthup. 
The people told us that the mines were nearly worked out and that very 
little metal wa& obtained from them now. The ore is> smelted with charcoal. 

We found gold being washed from the stream flowing west from the Pu La 

and. also in the upper waters of the Char which flows east from the same pass, and 

in a few places in this valley as far down as Sanga Choling. The people work 

in pairs. They dig a channel about 4 feet wide in the bed of the stream beside 

the watercourse, which they join up to the stream a hundred yards or so further 

down. Water is then turned into this and the people standing in the water up 

to their knees dig a deeper hole in the channel and bank the gravel into a dam 

across the channel over which the water flows. Slabs of turf about 15" X8" XI" 

have been cut and these are laid on the dam- and the gravel from the hole above the 

dam is placed on these turfs and gradually washed downstream by the water, but, 

in passing over, the heavier gold sinks and is caught among the grassy fibres of 

the turf. As the gravel from above is passed, over the turfs the whole dam is 

gradually moved downstream until the whole channel has been washed over, 

when a fresh channel is dug. The sods of turf are washed twice a day to remove 

the gold. This is done in a wooden pan about 3 feet by 1 foot, the middle of 

which is hollowed out to fit the size of the sods used. After the turf has been 

well washed it is removed for use again, and in the hollow in the pan is found a 

fine black gravel mixed with grains of gold. It was at this stage that the sample 

described in the geological appendix was collected. This concentrate is again 

washed by hand in a small wooden bowl, and afterwards more finely washed in a 

tin. They say that nuggets are never found. The washers work from the third to 

the ninth or tenth month (April to November or December), according to the 

severity of the winter. They work in parties four or two and tvo men recover 

about 1 Sershogang (82 grains a month). This works out at considerably more 

than the sample assayed which may be assumed to be the result of an unfortunate 

clay's work. At the Tokjalung gold fields near Gartokin western Tibet 1 Sershong^ 

was worth forRs. 11 to Rs. 12 in 1904. Twe.ity families from amo.ig the Lhagyari 

subjects are sent out each year to procure the gold 1 , and they are obliged to produce 

a. certain amount in the season ; if they exceed this amount they may keep the 

excess, but if they cannot obtain the required quantity they are fined. This i3 

considered as one of the taxes which certain villages pay the Lhagyari chief. 

Near Tungkar Gompa a shiny black deposit appeared! on> tfhe' rocks in the 
bed of the Tsangpo below high flood level ; this proved to be caused by a mixture 
of the oxides of manganese and iron an 1 is described in the geological 1 appendix. 
The deposit appeared suddenly at different points on both banks of. the river 
and gradually faded away a couple of hundred yards downstream. 



CHAPTER XVII. 
Military. 



1 Poba troops.— The Pobas keep no standing army and in their first fights 
with the Chinese only turned out about 500 men, but. later more were enlisted. 
They have the reputation of being good fighters, and from the accounts we gathered 
of their fighting with the Chinese the reputation is well earned. They certainly have 
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a good deal of pluck and spirit and expressed contempt for the way in which the 
Tibetans had allowed the Chinese to enter Lhasa, comparing the resistance offered 
at the capital to that which they were able to show. Although the Chinese have 
killed all their officials and destroyed many villages, they will find that the resistance 
offered, should they again enter the valley, will be as great as before, and the Pobas 
are full of confidence now that they have a number of Chinese mausers. These rifles 
are probably made in China, having Chinese characters stamped on the butt, though 
there are English numbers on the backsight. They appear to have plenty of 
ammunition, as the Nyerpa spent one afternoon with us firing his rifles at a mark. 
We passed several places where the Pobas had fought the Chinese ; the Pobas had 
selected favourable points on the road and had built and concealed their sangars well. 
At one place the sangars were built so that the Chinese would walk past them without 
seeing them, when they could be fired at from the rear as well as from in front. 
The Pobas appear to be superior in tactics and in fighting qualities to the Tibetans 
we met in 1904. Accounts of their fighting against the Chinese which will give 
an idea of their methods are related in Chapter XIII. Except in the Po 
Tsangpo valley the roads are not passable for pack transport. Bridges, except 
over the Tsangpo in Pemako, are usually built on the cantilever principle. There 
was a very fine one at Showa 150-foot span and guarded by block houses. 
There are no boats in the country except on the Yigrong Tso, where we crossed 
by a ferry on the 2nd July. There are cane bridges over the Tsangpo at the 
following places : (1) Below the junction of the Po Tsangpo with the Tsangpo. 
(2) Below Payii village. (3) At Pangshing. (4) A short way below Pangshing. 
(5) A cane suspension bridge near Tamu below the junction of the Shiimo Chu 
with the Tsangpo. There are others further downstream which we did not see 
though the Abo r Survey Party must know of them. Numbers 1,2,3 and 4 are 
swinging rope bridges of the Mishmi pattern. There is a long stretch of some 
42 miles by road between Nos. 4 and 5, where there is no means of crossing. 
There are no ferries below Gyala. 

2. Lhasa Army. — The Tibetan Army is now being organised by two Japan- 
ese officers who are said to have come up from India disguised as mule-drivers. 
The new scheme is not very different from the old. Ten men are commanded by a 
Chupon, 100 by a Gyapon, 500 by a Rupon and 1 ; 000 by a Depon. The commander- 
in-chief of the whole Army is the Kalon Lama, a monk who is said to be distin- 
guished by having a long beard, an uncommon feature with Tibetans. He is now 
commanding the Army which is facing the Chinese in Kham. The soldiers of the 
Regular Army are paid 30 tankas (Rs. 7-8-0) a month and receive 30 tre of tsampa 
a month as a ration ; some of them, however, are not paid at all. There are also 
said to be about 300 Chinese who weie born in Tibet and who are helping the Tibet- 
ans in their Army. Some of these have been made drill instructors under the 
Japanese officers. The Army now has plenty of Chinese and Russian rifles which 
are being imported from Sining. The Chinese rifles are said to jam after firing 
two or three shots, but the Russian rifles are better. They have also got five or six 
machine guns and a similar number of mountain guns which, according to some 
accounts, are being worked by Chinese deserters, but from other accounts it 
appeara that the Chinese made them useless before \ they left Lhasa. At Tsona we 
met a young officer of the Army, the Tana Tungkor, who was one of the Dzongpons 
of that place. He represented a quite new type of Tibetan. He showed us with 
some | vide his khaki uniform and sword which he admitted was not as useful as the 
sold Tibetan type of weapon, but which the officers now carry as a mark of rank. 
He said that in the fighting in Lhasa the Tibetans did very badly through ignorance, 
but now that they had been taught the elements of modern warfare by the Japan- 
ese instructors, they realised that even the Chinese who fought in Lhasa knew very 
little and that if the. Chinese were to return, they would find a very different army 
to fight against which would be better drilled and trained than the Chinese, and 
would be er.ger to prove their superiority should the Chinese again reach Lhasa. 
The Tana Tungkor had distinguished himself in the fighting at Lhasa against 
the Chinese; he was only 22 years of age. 

3. Ferries on the Tsanqpo. — The following arc the regular ferries over the river 
in order upstream. Skin coracles could be found in most villages near the 
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river. Below Gyala there are no ferries, but there are the bridges mentioned in 
paragraph 1 above. 

1. Gyala. — There is also a rope bridge. 

2. Pe. — A wooden boat. 

3. Tamnyen. 

4. Chamna. 

5. Tokar. — Wooden boat. 

6. Tanga. 

7. Sengpo. 

8. Tii. — A wooden boat. 

9. Tro me (in winter only). — Skin coracles. 

10. Tra (in winter only). — Skin coracles. 

11. Ee (in winter only). — Skin coracles. 

12. Tungkar Gompa. 

13. Nang Dzong. 

14. Tromda. — Skin coracles. 

15. Rongchakar. — A large wooden boat. In summer this ferry is moved 

to Changdang 2 miles below Rongohakar. 

16. Nyengo. — A large wooden boat, 2 miles below Tsetang. 

17. Girba. \ 

18. Dorje Tra. I These four ferries are above Tsetang. Chaksam is 

19. Penza. [ where the force crossed in 1909. 

20. Chaksam. J ' 

Where there are wooden boats the transport of animals is easier as the animals 
6tand in the boats ; to get animals across in coracles it is necessary to tie their feet 
together and to throw them on their backs in the coraoles, as otherwise their feet 
would pierce the leather. 

The main routes from India into the country reported on are (1) up the Dihang 
river, (2) from Odalguri to Tawang, and (3) from Dewangiri either to Tawang or 
up the Nyamjang valley by the road des.ribed in this report. The roads from 
Dewangiri pass through a part of Bhutan. Besides the above there are various 
roads which lead from the Lopa countries to Tibet, either over the ranges or up 
the rivers which break through. These roads are without exception difficult and 
only open for a short time in the year, in the case of the passes on account of snow, 
and in the case of the valleys owing to the size of the rivers. Reference is made 
to these roads in Chapter XI. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Climate. 

A note on the weather for each day is entered in the diary. A better idea of 
the climate than is furnished by this can be deduced from the general appearance 
of the country, the vegetation, crops, irrigation and form of house built by the people. 

The country in Po me, at Lunang and near Pemakochung is typically wet and 
the cultivation unirrigated and with dense forest on the hills varying in type 
with the altitude. 

The rainfall is very heavy at Mipi in the Mishmi hills where some Poba subjects 
are living. On crossing the Yongyap La and Pungpung La country is reached 
with a gradually lessening rainfall as might be expected. This is reflected by 
the snow line on the passes. In May on the Yongyap La it was at about 9,300 on 
the south face and 11,300 on the north, while on the Pungpung La the lines were 
about 10,500 and 12,000 under similar conditions. We found that the climate of 
the Tsangpo valley in Pemako was dryer than that of the Dibang, and that of the 
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Po Tsangpo still dryer,, though all these valleys are wet when compared to the regular 
Tibetan climate. In Po me we were told that the heaviest rain fell in July. 

At Gyala the crops are unirrigated and were suffering considerably from 
drought at the time of our visit. Above Gyala the rainfall becomes less and the 
jungle rapidly thins out till at Pe we find a dry climate with crops of wheat and 
barley which require irrigation though the houses still have pent wooden roofs. The 
hillsides here are bare below or covered with small bushes but higher up they are 
covered in forest, especially on the south bank which does not face the sun. 
It also appears that the rainfall is greater on the north bank of the river, especially 
at the mouths of valleys leading up to the snowy range to the south. Flat mud 
roofs denoting a still dryer climate commence near Dongkar qompa. The district 
of Tsari is very wet, which is peculiar as the Tsangpo valley to the north and 
the Char and Chayul valleys to the south are dry and require irrigation for the 
crops. 

The country round Mago and in the Nyamjang valley below Rang and all the 
district of Monyul south of these places are again wet, but though close to the 
plains these valleys cannot have nearly such a heavy rainfall as the Dihang and 
Dibang valleys further east or of Sikkim further west. The climate of eastern 
Bhutan is similar to that of Monyul. We were told that the climate at Lingtsi 
in the Trashiyangsi valley north of Trashigang was much wetter than that of 
Trashigang itself. Very little snow falls in the Tsangpo Valley above Pe, but there 
is a good deal on the passes both north and south of the river. 

We took hourly readings of a thermometer and of two aneroids during our two 
days' halt at Showa which are given in Captain Morshead's report. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Glaciers. 



We found five glaciers on the northern slopes of Namcha Barwa, and were 
told that there was a sixth at the head of the Puparong valley on the southern 
face. Of these we visited two, the Trilung and Sanglung glaciers. We spent some 
time on the former and found it to be about £ mile wide, a mile from the snout. The 
whole was covered with earth and boulders, some of the latter being from 10 to 
15 feet across. The surface was cut up into hillocks and valleys 50 feet in depth, 
at the bottom of which in many cases was a pool of water : very little ice 
was to be seen, and this only where the debris had slipped on the side of a steep 
valley. Larch and birch trees about 10 feet in height were growing on the glacier. 
A stream flowed down the left edge of the glacier between it and the forest- 
covered bank. The altitude above sea level at the foot of the snout was 11,400 
by hypsometer. For two hundred yards below this point the stream bed was 
covered in boulders which had evidently been brought down by the glacier. 
Below this again large fir trees were growing on the old moraine. At the end of the 
glacier the ice was formed in several terraces or steps, each covered with rubble and 
evidently formed by whole sections of the ice being undermined and slipping down 
vertically. The height of the ice wall at the snout was 250 feet measured 
with an aneroid. The snout was concave, the ice reaching further down stream on 
either side than the point where the stream issued from under the ice. At the 
time of our visit in the middle of July blocks of ice which had been broken off the 
glacier were lying at the foot of the snout and boulders from the moraine were 
continually slipping down. The boulders on the moraine were all angular with 
the corners and edges recently chipped as though they have been rolled about 
together. On the moraine near the snout were several enormous rocks, one of 
which was about 60 feet in length. We did not see any of this size further up 
on the glacier. 

A second glacier that we visited was the Sanglung which in general character 
was similar to the Trilung. Two miles up for the snout we could see that the ice 
was not covered with moraine but was much cleaner and appeared to be standing 
in vertical pillars. This glacier had much less vegetation on it than the Trilunge. 
At one place on the moraine we found a patch covered with water- worn stones 
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evidently from the bed of some stream but most of the moraine consisted of angular 
blocks of gneiss and mica schist. The altitude of the snout of this glacier was 
9,030 feet in about 29° 45' N. latitude. 

A glacier in three branches also comes out from the southern slopes of the 
Gyala Peri range near Sengdam. This we saw from the opposite side of the valley. 
The east and west branches were covered with moraine, while on the centre branch 
the ice was exposed and appeared to be very dirty. We noticed that the ice of 
the western branch was stratified with the strata curving up at the sides. 

On the Shagam La, one of the passes on the Tsari pilgrimage, the road passed 
over what appeared to be the lateral moraine of an old glacier, but in some places 
where the rocks had slipped it was seen that there was glacial ice under the piles 
of boulders. This glacier had its origin in the pass and did not appear to flow 
from n large snow peak as did those on Namcha Barwa and Gyala Peri. Near the 
pass the ice was bare and here were crevasses as much as forty feet deep. 



CHAPTER XX. 

KlNTHUP. 



Kinthup in company with the Chinese Lama who had been trained by the 
Survey of India crossed the Donkyia La in northern Sikkim on the 7th August 1880, 
and made his way to Lhasa via Gyantse. From Lhasa the two explorers went to 
Tsetang the first point at which we struck their route. From Tsetang they followed 
our road to Rongchakar from which place they took the direct road to Lhagyari. 
From here again they followed our road via the Putrang La and Kongbo Nga La 
as far as Shu at the mouth of the Kyimdong Chu. His description of the country 
up to here is generally accurate, but both here and on all his routes which we were 
able to check we found that he consistently underestimated his distances. Of 
Pari Chote (Pari-Choide) he says that " Many traders called ' Golokpas ' come 
with large heTds of yaks to trade and annually visit this place in the months of 
October and November with merchandise chiefly consisting of salt and wool " 
We could find no confirmation of this ; Pari Chote is a gompa and no trade mart 
is held there. It is possible that he has mixed this up with Tsona or some other 
trading centre. The following places on this section of his route we were able to 
identify, his names for which are given in brackets where they differ from the names 
which were written for us ; Takpo Tratsang (Dakpu Dongpa), Talha Kambo 
(Dakpu Dala-Kampu), Nang Dzong, Pari Chote (Pari Choide), Kongbo Nga La 
(Kong-Bunya-La), Tungkar Gompa (Dong Kargon). We found that he had 
exaggerated the difficulties and danger of crossing the Kongbo Nga La. The 
two explorers spent some days in the Kyimdong valley begging and here they re- 
mained in a village for four months owing to the Chinese lama " falling in love 
with his host's wife ". After this trouble has been settled they continued their 
journey down the Tsangpo, but for part of this way were on the opposite bank to 
that which we followed so that we were not able to understand their route exactly, 
though the total distance to Temo (Dehmu) where our routes again coincided was 
as usual underestimated. From Temo they went down the left bank of the Tsangpo 
passing Sang and Timpa, which Kinthup calls Cho-Lhakang and Guru Chokang, 
respectively, these being the names of temples near the villages. From Timpa to 
Gyala we estimated the distance at 23 miles while Kinthup only gives it as 
5 ; it is probable that here, as at other places, when he related his stoTy 
more than a year after the journey was performed he forgot several days' march. 
From Gyala we went down to Sengdam where he mentions that a waterfall drops 
from a height of about 100 feet into a stream. From the opposite bank of the 
Tsangpo we saw this waterfall which was on an insignificant stream. From 
here they went toGotsang Drupu, a place just below Sengdam, which we also saw. 
They were then obliged to return to Gyala as they could find no road down 
the left bank of the Tsangpo. Kinthup's description of Gyala is accurate. 
They then went down the right bank of the Tsangpo to Pemakochung sleeping 
in a cave at Nvuksang (Nyuk-Thang), which we also occupied. Of Pemakochung 
he says "The Tsangpo is two chains distant from the monastery and about two 
miles off it falls over a cliff culled Sinji-Chogyal from a height of about 150 feet. 
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There is a big lake at the foot of the falls where rainbows are always observable." 
The falls near Pemakochung were seen and are described in Chapter II ; there 
were rainbows in them at the time of our visit. Khithup has of course exaggerated 
the height but from the name Sinji-Ckogyal it is apparent that he has confused this 
fall with that of a tributary at Gyala which falls in a series of cascades in one of 
which a god Shingche Chogye is said to be visible in winter. This stream falls 
into a broad still stretch of the Tsangpo, which, however, could hardly be called a 
lake. Kinthup and the Lama remained three days at Pemakochung in search 
of a road, but, failing to find one, they returned up stream to Temo from which place 
they crossed the Temo La and reached Lunang whe'-e our routes again coincide. 
From Lunang they went to the bridge near Tongkyuk Dzong where they were 
stopped at the guard house. The Lama went to the Dzongp6n and obtained 
permission for them to cross the bridge and the two stopped at the Dzong for some 
days after which the Lama left saying he would return shortly. Kinthup dis- 
covered, however, that the Lama had sold him as a slave to the Dzongpon and 
had decamped. After nearly ten months of slavery Kinthup managed to escape 
and spent his first night sleeping under an isolated rock called Namding Pukpa 
lying on a flat part of the valley which was pointed out to us on the road. He then 
went on to Trulung which he calls Poh-Toi-Lung, from which point he crossed a 
spur and joined the Tsangpo below the junction of the rivers. He states that the 
distance from Trulung to the junction is 14 miles. He then crossed the Po 
Tsangpo 1 mile above its junction with the Tsangpo and reached a place 
called Dorjiyu Dzong about which we could find out nothing, though some 
people said that they had heard of it. From here downwards his account is 
very confused. He says that he crossed the Tsangpo to the east bank and 
reached Pango. This is a village through which we passed and it is on the 
west bank of the river. The distance according to Kinthup is 3 miles from 
Dorjiyu Dzong and 6 from the point at which he crossed the Po Tsangpo, 1 
mile above the junction of the rivers. Here again he must have omitted several days' 
march as the distance from Pango to the junction of the rivers at Gompo ne is about 
5 days' march. From here down to Tambu, where our routes again come together, 
Kinthup for some reason did not take the direct road down the left bank which 
we followed but crossed the river to Puparong. The distance from Pango 
to Tambu we estimated on 49^ miles while Kinthup only makes it 17, and 
it is probable that here again he got confused in relating his story so 
long after the journey had been made. Below Tambu we did not go, but 
the list of villages given to us by a man who had travelled down ir;to 
the Abor country is very similar to that given by Kinthup. The Tibe- 
tans of Pemako say that Miri Padam is a large and important village of 
Abors which is built across a valley the houses on one bank being called Miri and 
those on the other Padam. "We did not meet any one who had actually been to 
this place b\it it was well known to the people. We found that all along this 
frontier the Tibetans had names for Lopa villages which the Lopas did 
not know and vice versa. After leaving Tambu Kinthup went to Marpung, 
where the man sent by the Dzongpon of Tongkyuk to arrest him arrived. Kinthup 
persuaded the Lama of Marpung Gompr. to buv him from the Dzongpon for Rs. FO. 
He then obtained leave and, going down to Giling, he cut 500 logs and hid them 
in a cave and returned to his new master the Lama of Marpung but soon obtained 
leave of absence to perform the Tsari pilgrimage. He crossed the Doshong La 
to Pe and went up the Tsangpo as far as the junction of the Kyimdong Chu up 
which he travelled to the Bimbi La after crossing which he struck our road at 
Podzo Sumdo (Bhodo Samdo) in Tsari. From this place we went down stream 
and climbed up the mountains to the holy lake Tsokar which is above the left 
bank of the Tsari Chu near Migyitiiu. He then returned to Podzo Sumdo and 
continued up the river to Chikchar from which place he followed the pilgrim road 
round to Chbsam (Chazam). He gives a good description of the Tsari pilgri- 
mage and adds some interesting legends. From two of the passes on the pilgri- 
mage he states that he could see the plains of India and also the town of Tscina. 
In these statements he is inaccurate, and it is impossible to say what he can have 
seen to give him this impression, as at the time when I travelled over the pilgrim 
road heavy clouds hind' red the view. From Chosam he went up the valley and 
crossed the Kongmo La (Gongma La) to Trupchuka which he simply calls " Jik- 
yop", a name given to rest houses on the passes about here. From here he made 
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his way to Tsetarig by a route which.; it is' difficult to understand. From Tsetan^ 
he went to Lhasa whence he sent a letter to the " chief of the Survey of India" to 
say that on certain dates he would throw his logs into the river. ,He then tra- 
velled from Lhasa by a route north of the Tsangpo which passed through Gvamda 
to some point on the north bank of the river above Chamna, whence he retraced 
his steps to his master at Marpung who gave him his freedom on account of his 

I)iety in visiting sacred places. He then went down to where he had hidden big 
ogs which, in accordance with the letter he had written from Lhasa, he thnw 
into the river. Unfortunately this letter was never received and the logs were 
never seen in India. After this Kinthup went down the river through the Abor 
country as far as Onlet, a village which has not been identified. He then retraced 
his steps to Darjeeling via Lhasa. The account of his travels was taken down by 
Ugyen Gyatso, a trained explorer. Kinthup was illiterate and his story was 
told from memory more than 4 years after his journey commenced. This being 
so it is not surprising that he has made some mistakes and that on several 
occasions he has omitted complete marches. The surprising thing, is that he was 
able to remember so much about his journey which has given us. the only know- 
ledge we have had of that country for thirty years. 



CHAPTER XXL 
, Conclusion. 

With the exception of a few names near Mago where the people were illiterate, 
all names on the map have been transliterated from the Tibetan spelling. As 
regards this report the same cannot be said but all places which were visited, 
as well as many others mentioned, were written out by literate Tibetans, usually 
bv the local official or his clerk. It is only on the authority of the Tibetan spelling 
that any of the names given the places by the old survey explorers have been 
changed, and it is hoped that the necessity of changing names of well known places 
such as Tsetang and Tsonp, will not cause inconvenience. 

At three points on the journey Captain Morshead was able to obtain accurate 
trigonometrical altitudes with the theodolite. These heights, where referred to, 
are taken to the nearest unit. Heights taken with the hypsometer are taken 
to the nearest ten while heights taken by the mean of two aneroids, checked where 
possible by the. nearest hypsometer reading are to the nearest fifty. Details of the 
altitudes are to be found at page 13 and in Appendix II of Captain Morshead's 
report, 

Our thanks are due to Major Bliss, CLE., who was in command of the troops 
with the Dibang Survey party and to Captain Nevill, the Political Officer with the 
party, for the assistance they gave us in our start from Mipi. Had we not 
been able to stock rations and clothing in Mipi preparatory to this journey the 
scheme must have, broken. down at the beginning, as the poor village of Mipi could 
not have fed our party until the passes opened and until we could reach the first 
village north of the pass. The same may be said for the arrangements made by 
these officers to supply us with money and clothing for the journey. The greatest 
credit is due to the seven coolies who eventually reached Calcutta with us. They 
were forced to accompany us after they had just completed five months' hard woTk 
in the Mishmi Hills, and when they were counting on a speedy return to their homes, 
and during the whole six months of their subsequent work gave us every assis- 
tance and no trouble. The expedition itself suffered in many ways from a 
want of preparation. It was got ready at the furthest advanced base of the Dibang 
survey, after our equipment had had six months' rough camp use in the heavy 
rains of the Mishmi hills and when we were expecting to return to India ; we had 
no time to renew any thing or to obtain many necessaries from India. 

I was extremely fortunate in having Captain Morshead as a companion. It 
was he who really had the hard work of the expedition ; he was obliged to travel 
slowly in all weathers with his surveying instruments which had to be carried on 
coolies while I could ride ahead and reach camp early if I so wished and he was 
f.equently benighted when We marched long distances. Our spheres of work 
were quite distinct but on the occasions on wh ch we separated he took great pains 
to bring in route reports and general information about the country in addition 
\,o his map. 
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APPENDIX I. . 
Diary and Itinerary. 
Diary. 

The main column of the Dibang Survey party left Mipi, the Tibetan village 
in the Matu valley on the 4th April 1913 in order to complete the survey of other 
branches of the Dibang. It was reported that the passes to the north would not 
be open until the beginning of June, so rations for the proposed exploration party 
were left in the village. Towards the end of April the rivers commenced to rise 
and the Mishmis were of opinion that the temporary bridge over the Matu river 
below Mipi would not be standing, so with a party of coolies I crossed the Dri at 
Epalin and, taking some Mishmi guides from Epalin, the party cut its way through 
the forest up the right bank of the Dri and Matu rivers for 5 days when Mipi was 
reached on 25th April. This road had .not been used since the Tibetans had 
entered the valley some seven years previously, owing to the unfriendliness 
between the Tibetans of the Upper Matu valley and the Mishmis lower down. At 
Mipi I was given a cordial reception by the people. After our departure from Mipi 
on the 4th April the Lamas had been consulted as to the advisability of our 
making the journey, and the omens having proved favourable the people were 
anxious to help us. From Mipi to Chimdro the first village reached after 
crossing the passes in a distance of nearly a hundred miles during which no supplies 
of any kind can be obtained and the necessity of carrying food for the whole party 
for this part of the journey greatly curtailed our carrying capacity. We con- 
sequently derided to place supplies at the foot of the pass some five days' 
march from Mipi. We had intended taking the road via' the Andra La as that 
pass was said to be open sooner than the Yongyap La which we eventually 
crossed ; but we found that sudden and unexpected floods on the Andra Chu 
had carried away the bridges on that road, so, on my arrival to Mipi, I at once 
comm< need sending rations up the Yongyap Chu which were to be placed as 
near the pass as possible. Owing to deep snow they were only able to reach 
Sumdo a hut 16 miles from the summit of the pass. By the 7th May rations 
had been placed partly at Sumdo 35 miles from Mipi and partly at Abgya 
Pukpa, a cave 23 miles up the road from Mipi. In the meantime I had remain- 
ed in the neighbourhood of Mipi shooting. I was fortunate enough to get a takin 
and saw many pheasants of several varieties besides tracks of bears, gooral and 
tigers. After supplies had been placed at these stages up the road I returned, 
to Mipi on the 8th May with the coolies, to await the arrival of Captain Morshead, 
R.E., who was surveying on a hill some distance down the valley. While 
wailing for him a party of Mishmis from the Einra valley arrived to trade; they 
are the only Mishmis who are on sufficiently good terms with the Tibetans to 
enter their country and relations even with these are somewhat strained; both 
sides sr.y that they are owed quantities of goods on account of old trading tran- 
sactions. No money is used in this trade which is carried on by barter. Captain 
Morshead arrived on the 13th May with some more coolies bringing the number 
up to ten. We now obtain from Gyamtso the headman of Mipi a letter of 
introduction to the Dzongp5n of Chimdro the first official we were to meet after 
crossing the passes. Gyamtso had some trouble in persuading guides to accom- 
pany us as we were attempting the pass too early in the year but eventually 
three men agreed to come. The monks at Mipi held a special service on the 
23rd instant in order that we might have fine weather on that day when we 
expected to be crossing the Yongyap La. 

16th May, Basam 10 miles 5,600 feet. — I left Mipi for this place to-day where 
I found Captain Morshead who had arrived yesterday. The road crosses the Andra 
Chu by a large fallen tree 1$ miles from Mipi and goes up the right bank of the 
Anzor.g river just before reaching camp the Yongyap Chu is crossed by a cane sus- 
pension bridge. We stopped in a hut. A little ram. 

17th May, camp 6 \ miles, 6,500 feet. — I came up the left bank of the Yongyap 
Chu through thick forest. Leeches and ticks were bad. Captain Morshead did 
not arrive in the evening though all his kit was with me. A little rain. 
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18th May. — I went back to look for Captain Morshead and found that 
he Lad taken a road up the right bank of the river and had been obliged to sleep 
out under a rock without food. Rain all night and all day. 

19th May, Abgya Pukpa, 6\ miles, 7,400 feet.—Oux road was still up the right 
bank of the Yongyap Chu. We camped under a large overhanging rock. Here 
we found some of the rations which had been sent up the road previously. Heavy 
rain all night and all day. 

20th May, Shaking, 5\ miles, 8,150 feet.— 2f miles from camp we reached a 
large stream which we had some trouble in crossing. It is liable to sudden floods 
when it cannot be crossed, so we sent our coolies back from the stream to bring 
the rations from Abgya Pukpa and place them north of the stream in order that 
we might be certain that we should not be cut off from them by a sudden flood. 
On the road we passed human bones in many places, traces of the disastrous 
retirement of the Tibetans who first came into this valley some ss-ven years pre- 
viously. There were no leeches on the road to-day ; they had been very trouble- 
some up to Abgya Pukpa. We camped in the forest. A fine morning but rain in the 
afternoon and evening. 

21st May, Sumdo, 7 miles, 9,150 feet. — Our road to-day was'partly marshy through 
thick undergrowth of bamboo. We had to cross one large stream over a felled tree. 
All large streams here are bridged in this way ; after some time the bark rots off 
the tree and the trunk is then so slippery when wet that it cannot be crossed ; 
the people then fell a fresh tree. At each of these primitive bridges there are 
always several of the old slippery tree trunks near by which can no longer be used. 
Here we stayed in a hut where we found the rations that had been sent up the road. 
There was a little snow in patches ; there has been deep snow here at the beginn- 
ing of the month. There were number of pheasants here. A rainy afternoon. 

22nd May, Sumdo. — We sent six of our loads up the road to the next camp 
Latsa and sent back coolies to bring up the rations which we had left on the road 
on the 20th instant. Rain most of the day. 

23rd May, Sumdo. — Our coolies returned from Latsa where they had placed 
our rations in a hut ; the coolies who had been sent down to bring up rations also 
returned. This is the day on which we expected to cross the Yongyap La and on 
which the monks at Mipi were to arrange fine weather for us, but they were not 
successful as it rained all day. 

24th May, Yongyap Latsa, south, 12 miles 10,600 feet. — At Sumdo we had to 
cross a large stream by a narrow and rather slippery tree trunk but everyone 
managed it successfully. The road went up the stream t.nd was ' ad and marshy 
in places. The last half was over snow. We camped at a small hut in about two 
feet of snow. We saw many pheasants on the road but our guides asked us not to 
shoot as, if we did so, heavy rain would fall. Here we found the rations we had 
collected but there was an unaccountable shortage. We had intended waiting 
here several days and attempting the pass on the first fine day but now we found 
that our rations would compel us to move by the 26th instant at latest . Rain all 
day. 

25th May, Yongyap Latsa, South. — Rain fell all day, with a little snow in the 
morning. Our guides told us that there would be a great deal of fresh snow on the 
pass. 

26th May, Yongyap Latsa, North, 10 miles, 11,300 feet.— We were obliged to 
start in rain this morning as our rations would not admit of another day's dcl;\y. 
Our road was at first over hard snow through fir forest for about 2\ miles, trees 
were then left behind and we crossed a mile of flat snow, after which we had a difficult 
climb of 1,200 feet in soft snow, which took us over three hours. Rain fell the whole 
time and near the summit we were in thick clouds and were obliged to wait while 
men went forward to find the pass. Water boiled at 193 • 1° giving an altitude of 
13,020 feet. From the pass we had a very steep descent over snow down which 
avalanches had formerly come. We ourselves started several and some of us were 
c.uried down with the slipping snow but with no unpleasant results. After this 
steep descent we travelled over comparatively flat hard snow gradually entering fir 
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forest. We continued down the valley until we were below the snow line when we 
camped. There were one or two huts above our camp, but they were under snow. 
The pass is quite clear of snow in July, August and September. Eain all day. 

27th May, Yongyap Latsa, North. — As we were about to start we found 4 of 
our coolies and one of the Tibetan guides snow blind ; as the weather had been cloudy 
they had not troubled to wear their veils with this result. There was no possibility 
of their being able to move so we were obliged to halt. This upset our calculations 
regarding rations and we were only able to issue half a ration per man. Heavy rain 
fell in the morning which later turned to 6now. Our guides told us that this was 
a good sign and that we should now have fine weather. They proved correct 
in their forecast and after half an inch of snow had fallen the sky cleared and we 
saw the sun for the first time for several days. Captain Morshead took an observa- 
tion for latitude in the evening which worked out at 29° 16' 43". 

28th May, Yongyap Da, 81 miles, 10,590 feet. — We marched down the right 
bank of the stream through forest. In places the valley was flat and marshy, 
river flowing sluggishly. We camped at the point at which the Eirung Chu joins 
the stream which we had followed from the pass yesterday, which is here 
called the Yonyap Chu ; further down near its junction with the Tsangpo where we 
were to cross it on the 8th June it is known as the Shiimo Chu. There is no road 
down this river to the Tsangpo valley, and this part of our road was conse- 
quently cut off between the Yongyap and Pungpung passes and the impassable 
valley down to the Tsangpo. There is great danger in attempting the road too 
early in the year as no food is obtainable in this valley, and should a spell of bad 
weather close the Yongyap and Pungpung passes the traveller is quite cut off 
from all supplies. Within the last few years this misfortune lias overtaken two 
parlies of Tibetans ; they were obliged to travel down the valley to the Tsangpo, 
the journey owing to there being no road and many cliffs, occupied ten days 
during which time no food of any kind was procurable. On both occasions some 
members of the party died and the survivors reached the Tsangpo valley on the 
verge of starvation. The pilgrim road from Chimdro to the holy Mountain Kondii 
Potrang passes through Yongyap Da, and there were the remains of two cantilever 
bridges over the Yongyap Chu near our camp which are repaired annually 
when the pilgrims cross. We camped at a hut built on a deposit of sand some 
twelve feet thick which was brought down by a flood from the Eirung Tso seven 
years ago, and which cleared off the forest at this point leaving a large open space. 
A cloudy day but without rain. 

29lh May, Damle 9 miles. 12,000 feet. — We went about a mile up the Eirung 
Chu when we reach a narrow lake about 1 J miles long, the Eirung Tso (10.800 feet) 
along the edge of which our road lay. At the northern end of the lake we left 
it and followed up the Pungpung Chu, a stream flowing through fir forest ; as we 
ascended we gradually got into snow and at the camp it was lying about two 
feet deep. We passed several huts on the road. A showery day. 

30lh May, Gyayo Pulpa 8 miles, 11,100 feet. — We started in pouring rain ; 
at 5 a.m. our guides told us that we might not be able to cross the pass and get 
below the snow level on the other side unless we started earl}'. The road was over 
deep soft snow and after travelling 31 hours we reached the foot of the Pung- 
pung La from which point a stiff climb of a thousand feet in 21 hours brought 
us to the summit where a boiling point observation gave a height of 14,300 feet. 
On the northern side of the pass there are a series of cliffs so that it is impossible 
to descend at once ; from the pass we went along the hillside to the right for one 
mile rising slightly, and then descended steeply over snow on which we started 
several avalanches, we then reached the lower end of a lake, the Tso Rata 13.200 
feet above sea. We then entered a gloomy gorge the road being over hard 
and very steep snow. One of our men slipped on this and was carried down 
150 feet when he luckily saved himself by catching a bush, had he not done so 
he would have been carried right down to a cliff and must have been killed. 
Later we left this snow and entered the forest and camped at a large rock against 
which a shed had been built. We were told that it is dangerous to cross the 
pass in bad weather wlien there is no track on the snow as if clouds obscure the 
near view, it is difficult to find the only cap in the cliffs which form an almost 
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continuous line below the pass on the "north: side. - We were nearly 12 hours on 
the road all except the last mile being over snow. We had same rain, and a 
little snow fell near the summit of the pass. 

31st May, Chimdro 13\ miles, 6,450 feet. — Our road lay through forest down 
the stream which rises in the Pungpung La. The road was difficult in 
places as it went across the faces of land slips. After travelling 11 miles we 
reached the village of Kyureden and half a mile further came to the Chimdro 
Chu which we crossed by a bridge. Here we were met by a representative of the 
Dzongpon. We had sent one of our guides on early in the morning to warn him 
of our arrival. We were accommodated in a small house near the Dzongpon's 
quarters which were in the lamasery. This valley is well cultivated with several 
villages ; the people keep a number of ponies and some very fine cattle. The 
only road out of the Chimdro valley which is passable for ponies is that over the 
Chimdro La leading to Dashing in Po me and even this road is closed by snow in 
whiter. There are several other roads into the valley of the Po Tsangpo and also 
a bad road to Eima. The crops were well grown and the people said they would 
cut the barley in a fortnight though the maize crop is more backward. Rice 
does not grow but is imported from Pemako. The tops of the hill above the 
cultivation were clothed in forest. Leeches and ticks were troublesome on the 
road. A showery day. 

1st June, Chimdro. — We called on the Dzongpon an incarnate lama known 
as Pongle Lama he promised to give us transport when we went on. Last year 
the Dzongpon was Gedrun Rimpoche an incarnation now living at Riwoche in 
Kham who had lived for some time at Mipi . We gave medicine to a number of 
sick people here. We met a native of Batang who had come from Rima via 
the Kangri Karpo La and who told us that the road was very bad and difficult 
to find. One of his party had died from exposure on the way. A little rain. 

2nd June, Chimdro. — I went to see the Dzongpon and showed him photo- 
graphs of Mipi and of the Tibetans there many of whom he recognised. He told 
me that he had lived for two years at Yosa Gompa in the Rong to Chu valley ; 
this is probably Isa to or Isa me which are mentioned by A. K. who says that 
it is 46 1 , miles from Rima to Isa to. After my visit I went to the temple where 
I witnessed a religious ceremony in which the Dzongp5n in his religious capacity 
took the principal part. There was also another incarnate lama present, a boy 
of about ten. Captain Morshead went some five miles up the valley to the 
village of Shingki to get some of the country in that direction' mapped. In the 
evening the Dzongpon sent a messenger to ask us to go and see him. He had just 
received news of the arrival oE the Abor survey party at Kopu. He had heard 
that many hundreds of men had arrived and was very nervous, his only previous 
knowledge of foreigners being derived from what he had seen of Chinese methods. 
In reply to his anxious enquiries I told him that it was improbable that we 
should station officers in Po me but that an officer would probably be posted at 
Walong on the Zayul frontier and that the Mishmi territory, including the land 
at Mipi, was under us. A rainy evening. 

3rd June, Nyopa, 4\ miles, 5,700 feet— We were obliged to make a short inarch 
to-day as we had not been able to buy tsamya (flour of parched barley) in Chimdro 
but only barley. This had to be parched and ground, so we marched to Nyapa 
' where we spent the day in having our grain ground at a water mill. The road 
crossed the river to the left bank by a cantilever bridge and went down the 
stream. On the road we had a view down the valley of the large snow peak 
Namcha Barwa. We are taking within as far as Showa Sonam Chombi, one of the 
guides whom we had brought with us from Mipi. He is to act as an agent of the 
Chimdro Dzongpon to see that we have no trouble with the people, and to get 
us our supplies and transport. We had a storm of wind and rain in the afternoon. 

4th June, Domgyur PuTcpa, 8 miles 5,650 feet.— The road was hilly down the left 
side of the valley through thick forest. We camped at a large cave about 
BOO feet above the river. In the cave we killed two snakes ; the people search 
the ground for snakes with a torchbefore lying down. A fine sunny day with 
po rain. . . , 
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(■■'.' 5th June, Kapu 12\ miles, 4,800 feet.~Ovr road was tough up hill to a pass, the 
Tungtung La, a rise of 1,900 feet ; from the pass we could see Namcha Barwa, but» 
our view was interrupted by trees. We also saw a snowy range between the 
Chimdro Chu and the Po me valley. We descended steeply to Kapu village consist' 
ing of a few wooden houses with thatched roofs inhabited by Monbas. Here we 
heard that the Abor survey party had intended to come up this valley, but tliQ 
people pursuaded them to go into Kongbo via the Doshong La and another pass 
instead of coming up the Tsangpo valley. From here we sent letters to the Abor 
survey party and decided to go some distance down the valley to give us an oppor* 
't unity of receiving replies if the letters should reach their destination. We also 
sent a message to Nyerpa Namgye, a Poba official who was at Sayii village two days' 
march up stream telling him of our proposed movements. Rain fell in the evening'. 

6th June, Giling, 4\ miles, 3,150 feet. — The road descended 2,000 feet steeply 
to the bed of the Tsangpo near a rapid ; after going over boulders in the river 
bed it rose to Giling village which had almost been deserted owing to the heavy 
demands made by the Chinese for transport coolies. We met an interesting and 
inquisitive party of Monbas who had seen the Abor survey party at Kopu. They 
had also seen a wire suspension bridge. The)' at first thought that we were a 
party of Chinese on our way down to fight with the Abor party, but were undeceived 
when in reply to their question we said tbat we and the Abor party were under 
the same King. They wished to find out what our relations with the Chinese were 
and asked if we would at once kill a Chinaman if we met him on the road. Rain 
iu the afternoon. 

7th June, MaJdi, 61 miles, 3,550 feet. — On the road we passed the village of Men 
inhabited by Lopas. Dry rice was growing here, while across the Tsangpo at Pipo 
we saw terraced rice fields. Makti is a large village of Monbas the houses are of 
wood and bamboo with thatch roofs. Captain Morshead took an observation for 
latitude 29° 24' 25". We had rain in the night and early morning. 

8th June, Mcto, 12 miles, 4,000 feet. — We went 4^ miles to Bungmo village pass- 
ing some terraced rice fields. The people here were Monbas and had prepared 
; a hot meal for us and our servants. Three miles further we descended to a cane 
bridge of the Shiimo river. On the 27th May we had met this river in its upper 
reaches where it was called the Yongyap Chu. We took an observation for altitude 
by hypsometer at the bridge which gave a height of 2,620 feet above sea level. 
Three miles beyond the bridge after a stiff climb we reached Tambu village 
inhabited by Lopas. \\ miles further at Meto, a Monba village, we found a small 
official, the agent of the Poba queen. Peach, lime and walnut trees were grow- 
ing here, and there were numbers of mithan, pigs, fowls, and a few sheep. A fine 
day with no rain. 

9th June, Rinchenpung, 4 miles, 6,700 feet. — As Rinchenpung is only a Gompa 
and unable to provide supplies we collected three days' food from the three villages 
near Meto. Our road led us for about half a mile over the plain in which are the 
three villages of Tambu, Meto and Hangjo (a Monba village) we then climbed 3,000 
feet on a good but steep road. From the road we had a good view across the Tsangpo 
and saw several villages on the opposite bank. Rinchenpung is a small Gompa 
with a gilt roof built in a grassy hollow among forest covered hills. It is on the 
road to the holy mountain Kondii Potrang which at the time of our visit was inac- 
cessible on account of snow ; later in the year numbers of pilgrims visit the moun- 
tain. Huts for their accommodation are built round the Gompa. There are 
also a few houses in the valley inhabited by herdsmen from whom we were able 
to purchase milk and butter, but there are no crops. Snow falls in winter and 
leeches are bad in wet weather. We had heavy rain after dark. 

10th June, Rinchenpung. — Rain foil all night and we had a thunderstorm 
in the evening. 

11th June, Rinclienpung. — A thunderstorm in the night. The rainfall appears 
to be greater here than down iu the Tsangpo valley. Biting flies were trouble- 
some here. 

12th June, Meto, 4 miles, 4.000 feet. — We retraced our steps on our road 
«f the 9th instant, 
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13th June, Bungmo, 7 miles, 3,950 feet. — We had passed this village ori the 
8th. We had heavy rain in the night which brought out the leeches which gave 
ns some annoyance ; on the 8th, owing to the dry weather there there had been 
very few of these pests. The answer from the Abor Survey party was expected at 
Meto on the 15th ; but we decided to travel slowly up the valley and to let it 
overtake us. 

14th June, Meri, 7 miles, 2,950 feet. — We had passed through Meri village on 
the 7th. Leeches were bad to-day. On the road we met a messenger bearing 
a letter, which we were unable to make out, from Nyerpa Namgye, a Poba official 
who was returning to Showa from Pemako " Indigo, (Strobilanihes faccidifolius) 
is grown in the valley about here, we had some rain and some hot sun. 

15th June, Kapu, 9 miles, 4,800 feet. — About three miles from Meri we reached 
a stream, the Hering Chu ; on the 7th we had crossed this by a bridge, but new found 
to our surprise that the bridge had disappeared. We had heard that the Pobus 
intended to turn us out of the country, and our guide Sonam Chombi and our coolies 
thought that this had been done by the people by order of the Poba official, 
and that we should have difficulties placed in our way until we left the c imntry ; 
it transpired, however, that the bridge had been carried away by a no od. We spent 
two hours in erecting a bridge. When we reached the bed of the Tsangpo we 
boiled a thermometer ; this point was at the level of the junction of the Chimdro Chu 
which we could see a short distance up stream. The height was 2,600 feet. This 
was the last observation for altitude that we were able to take in the river bed 
below the gorge. From the river bed we climb 3d 2,000 feet to Kapu where we 
had spent the night of the 5th June. We had not been able to read the letter 
sent by Nyerpa Namgye, and the only man in this neighbourhood who could read 
was a lama of Giling who had, however, gone up the valley to drive evil spirits out 
of the crops of Tamu village ; a messenger had been sent to call him, and he met us 
on the road. The letter was very badly written, but with his help we were able 
to understand most of it. The purport of it was that we should go into Pome via 
Chimdro. Rain in the morning with a hot sunny afternoon. 

16th June, Druk, 8 miles, 4,950 feet. — We descended 2,000 feet in pouring rain 
to a cane suspension bridge 100 feet above the Chimdro Chu; we then ascended 
3,000 feet to a spur called the Atri La (6,000 feet) across the spur, we came into pine 
trees, a relief from the thick forest in which we had been travelling for some days. 
Three miles from the Atri La we reach the Lopa village of Druk. A good deal 
of rain. 

17th June, Pangshing, 14\ miles, 3,950 feet. — Our road led us across a spur, the 
Dabum La (6,500 feet) which was in dense cloud ; after descending to below the 
cloud level we sr.w several villages on the right bank of the Tsangpo, one, 
Puparong being some way off up a valley by which a road leads via the Nam La 
to Kyikar village in Kongbo which we subsequently visited on 5th July. After 
travelling 11 miles we reached Sayii, a Lopa village where we had intended halt- 
ing for the night, but we were told that Nyerpa Namgye was collecting his trans- 
port coolies at Tsenchuk and was on the point of crossing the Sii La ; so we changed 
our coolies and hurried on ; we feared that if he left the valley without seeing us 
he might leave orders to the people that we were not to be given any assistance 
in going to Showa, the capital of Po me. From a spur above Sayii we had a good 
view up the valley. The hills run up for about 5,000 feet at an angle of about 45° 
with precipices in places; where not too steep they are covered with forest. 
We also saw the large flat terrace on which Pangshing village is situated with 
Kemtun;' mi a higher terrace ; both villages are inhabited by Monbas. This village 
is largo i\ ;;nd more prosperous than any we have seen so far. Peach and plantain 
trees gr« ">, and we saw some indigo. The headman met us with a present of a 
email basket, a garter, one (bad) egg for each of us and also some coarse cotton 
thread v lich is gown and spun here. In this valley the cotton thread appears 
to tike i he place of the ceremonial silk scarf which is used in Tibet. Several 
•howevs < 'i rain. 

1 .V/: June, Tsangrang 8\ miles, 4,550 feet. — Before starting we paid a visit 
to an mcarnate lama at Pangshing. Our road was good and the hillsides more 
open I Ian those we have been travelling along lately. We had to change our 
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coolies three times. At Kemteng (1 mile), Pango (5 miles) and Tachung dem (6 
miles from Pangshing). Near Pango is a quarry of soapstone from which they 
make bowls and cooking pots, which are sold in Po me and Tibet. We also noticed 
fine slabs of sandstone on the Mendongs (walls covered with religious inscriptions). 
The Monbas of Pango killed a good many Chinese last year and were suspicious 
of us ; Sonam Chombi, our guide, had to explain at some length who we were. 
Tsanprang is a poor village of five houses of Lopas. A little barley is grown. We 
found the people pounding the wood of a soft pulpy tree in artificial hollows in 
the rocks ; after pounding, the fibres are removed, leaving a substance resemb- 
ling sawdust, which is eaten. A cloudy day without rain. 

19th June, Lagung, 11\ miles, 6,050 feet. — We started with a climb of 2,500 
feet through forest to a spur, the Namtung La (6,800 feet), below which was a rest- 
house. From the summit we had a good view of the gorge both up and down, 
and could see the Dabum La which we had crossed on tlie 17th. From the Nam- 
tung La we dropped 3,000 feet and then rose 1,000 to the Lopa village of Charasa. 
The direct road both to the Sii La and up the Tsangpo goes from Charasa, but as 
we learn that the Poba official was at Lagung, a Lopa village 1,000 feet up the hill, 
we went up to see him. A hundred yards before reaching the house we were met 
by two of his servants who had been sent to greet us with bamboo pitchers of 
chang. We put up in a small room in the house which the Poba official Nyerpa 
Nanigye was occupying and paid him a visit as soon as we arrived. He was 
rather stiff and formal in his attitude. A cloudy day without rain. 

20th June, Ixigung. — The Nyerpa came to see us in the morning bringing a 
present of rice, tea, etc. He was less on his dignity than at our meeting yes- 
terday. He was now returning from a tour down the valley in which he had 
executed the murderer of the king and fined several villagers who were implicated. 
The man executed was tied to a tree and one of the Nyerpa's servants struck him 
on the head with a sword. The Nyerpa had with him several matchlocks and 
Chinese rifles which he fired off at a mark in the afternoon when we joined him 
in firing a few rounds with our own rifles. In the evening he again came to see us — ■ 
very friendly but very drunk. Some rain in the early morning. 

21st June, Domkar, 6 miles, 6,850 feet. — We made a late start as a great deal 
of transport was required by the Nyerpa who was taking with him a quantity of 
red madder dye which was the fine he had imposed on the people implicated in the 
murder of the king. AVe descended 1,400 feet to a bridge over the Pablung stream 
which issues from the Sii La. The more direct road goes from Charasa to this 
bridge, while the road up the Tsangpo to Gompo ne branches at this point from 
the road which we are following to the Sii La. From the bridge we went four 
miles up stream to a large resthouse called Domkar. Some rain in the evening. 

22nd June, Sii Latsa south, 7 miles, 9,700 feet. — Our road was up the stream 
all day ; four miles from l)omkar we crossed from the right to the left bank by a 
felled tree. We crossed several snow drifts, the lowest being about 9,000 feet above 
sea level, 2J miles from Domkar we passed a place where the road went along the 
foot of a small cliff by the bed of the stream. Here the Pobas had skilfully 
constructed sangars to ambush the Chinese troops. We camped in a wide 
clearing where there were several herdsmen's huts. A fine day with no rain. 

23rd June, Su Ixitsa north, 5\ miles, 11,150 feet. — We went two miles up the val- 
ley where we turned to the right and climbed steeply 2,900 feet over snow which 
was quite hard and easy to travel over, though in places the leading man cut steps 
with his sword. At the top of the pass Captain Morshead was able to fix his posi- 
tion accurately by taking angles to the peaks of Namcha Barwa which hid 
previously been triangulated. The height of the pass was 13,445 by triangula- 
tion. North of the pass was a range of snows which were beyond the Po Tsangpo, 
as the Nagong Chu is called in its lower reaches ; beyond these snows we were told 
was the valley of the Po to Chu. There was a great deal of snow on the north side 
of the pass. At one place the road over snow passed through a narrow gorge bet- 
ween cliffs on which sangars had been built, and it was near here that many 
Chinese were killed with sticks (see Chapter XTT, 3). We camped just clear of the 
snow among small shrubs. A fine day with no rain. 
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24th June, Drosam, 3\ miles, 10150 feet.— The official asked us to do a short 
march to-day as he wished to give the people of Showa a day's warning of our arrival, 
We had left one of our boxes at Lagung and Sonam Chombi, our guide from Mini,' 
had remained behind to bring it on ; he arrived in the morning and told us that 
the people at Lagung and other villages down the valley weTe very suspicious 
of us, saying we were Chinese ; he had reassured them and explained exactly who 
we were. Our road was a good deal over marsh and through forest and we were 
obliged to ford several streams knee deep. We stopped in a solitary rest-house. 
Heavy rain in the evening. 

25th June, Showa, 8\ miles, 8,520 feet. — We went 3J miles down the valley 
when, after a steep drop, we crossed the stream which we had followed from theSii 
La by a bridge near its confluence with the Po Tsangpo. The latter river was 
about 80 yards wide with a swift foaming current. We went down the left bank of 
the Po Tsangpo, gradually getting among houses and fine crops of barley, wheat 
and peas. The people had a large house ready for our occupation. Rain in the 
morning. 

26th June, Showa. — This morning the Nyerpa came to see us with six other 
officials. They were a dirty and unimpressive deputation. We wished to 
travel some distance up the valley, but they made excuses to prevent us. In the 
evening we received letters from the Abor Survey Party in answer to those that we 
had sent from Kapu on the 5th isntant. Some rain in the evening. 

27th June, Showa. — The officials paid us a visit this morning, bringing presents 
including Rs. 45 in cash in exchange foT what we had given them before. We took 
hourly readings of our aneroids and of the temperature both yesterday and to-day. 
A cloudy day with a little rain in the evening. 

28th June, Petang, 7\ miles, 8,000 feet. — The Poba officials came to see us 
before we started this morning. We gave them a present of money and paid them 
something towards the rebuilding of the palace and Gompa which had been burnt 
by the Chinese. Two of the Pobas took us round and showed us the ruins of these 
buildings. They have sent a man with us who is to look after our supplies and 
transport as long as we are in Po me and who carries our passport. They have also 
written to an official at Dre called Nepo Penzog Rapden asking him to help us when 
we reach Dre. After leaving we descended to a fine cantilever bridge over the 
Po Tsangpo 150 feet span. The Pobas had destroyed the bridge when the Chinese 
eame and have just completed a new one ; 2\ miles from the bridge we passed 
Tatar village, where we found the people making paper. The road was along the 
hillside through thin forest. This is a small village ; the people are very friendly. 
Heavy rain last night and a little to-day. 

29th June, Dem, 10\ miles, 7,850 feet. — Our road was down the right side of the 
valley all day, partly through jungle and partly over terraces to a great extent 
uncultivated owing to the havoc wrought by the Chinese. In Dem village itself 
seven houses were destroyed but only one man killed as the inhabitants fled to the 
hills. We camped outside the ruins of one of the houses. We were joined by two 
monks from Chiamdo who are going to Lhasa and will be with us some days. About 
here the villages consist of scattered houses, sometimes a mile apart, which are 
considered as a village for administrative purposes. 

30th June, Tang to, 1U miles, 7,150 feet.— The, first half of the road was good,_ 
the second half bad through forest, and was something like the roads in the Mishmi 
hills. We passed Tsera village which had been completely destroyed by the Chin- 
ese. Beyond this we climbed a spur from which we saw Tang to. Large cypress 
trees (Cujrressus funehris), which are called " tsanden " locally, grow here ; we meas- 
ured one 180 feet high with a girth A 30 feet 5 feet from the ground. The Chin- 
ese burnt one house here. Rain all night and a good deal in the day. 

1st Jul), Gi/adzong, 11\ miles, 7,250 feet.— Our road lay for \\ miles along the 
flat terrace to Tang me village, where there is a fu>*«tone house, the residence of the 
chief who was beheaded by the Chinese. One'mile farther, but not on the road, we 
followed, is the confluence of the Yigrong Tsangpo with the Po Tsangpo. Captain 
Morshead ascertained the height of the water at the confluence to be 6,750 feet by 
hypsometer. Above this is the site of a cantilever bridge which had been carried 
away by a flood. This necessitated our going two days up the Yigrong valley to a 
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ferry as there were no bridges. From Tang me we crossed the spur which runs 
down to the confluence of the rivers and dropped down into the valley of the Yig- 
rong. We went up this river passing a small village called Doka, where we 
changed transport; beyond this we crossed a large stream, the Manglung Chu. 
Further on we passed a stone rest-house built for the use of officials. We had 
some trouble in getting transport coolies on the road and arrived at Gyadzong 
at dusk. There is a fine stone gompa and about 20 houses scattered about on a well- 
cultivated alluvial fan. The gompa had been destroyed by the Chinese and the 
Incarnate lama had fled to Bhutan. Showers of rain all day and heavy rain in 
the evening. 

2nd July, Dre, 5 miles, 7,300 feet. — Leaving Gyadzong we continued up the 
valley and reached the debris brought down by the Trailing river about 12 years 
ago. This buried several villages, formed a lake, and flooded out villages down the 
valley, doing much damage to life and property. (See Chapter I, 7.) After 
crossing this newly formed alluvial fan which was covered with young t:'ees and 
fording the stream which caused all the damage we reached the lake, where we found 
a ferry boat made of two dug-outs about 30 feet long fastened side by side. At the 
ferry is an iron mine ; this district is famous for its swords, which are some 4 feet 
long. We were paddled up the lake for about 20 minutes, after which we crossed, 
the width being about 600 yards. On the opposite bank we were met by the small 
local official, P.mzog Rapden, to whom we had brought a letter from Showa, and 
by the people of Dre, who had pitched tents for us and were burning incense on the 
bank when we landed. Some of these people had lived for some time in the Mishmi 
Hills both at Mipi and in the Dri valley. They recognised people in photos which 
had been taken at Mipi. Some showers. 

3rd July, Dre. — We halted to-day while Captain Morshead mapped the 
upper end of the lake. In the evening after dark, Penzog Rapden asked me to 
speak to him privately. He thought that W3 had sjrae ulterior object in our 
journey which was connected with the Chinese, and he thought that I would 
perhaps take him into my confidence if no one else were present. We noticed two 
varieties of pne growing there, Pinus densiflora and P. excelsa. 

4th July, Sangyu, 8 rnilos, 7, 250 feet.—'We travelled down the right bank of the 
river and camped under a large cypress tree nearly two miles below the village of 
Sangyii or Sangdzong as it is sometimes called. On the road we crossed one large 
stream, the Tawan, by a fallen tree. A few drops of rain. 

5th July, Chuluk, 9\ miles, 6,850 feet. — Seven miles from camp we had a steady 
climb of 1,000 feet. At the foot of this spur was the site of a village which had 
been destroyed by the Yigrong flood which was 170 feet above the present level 
of the water. We camped at the junction of the Po and Yigrong rivers opposite 
to Tang me. The width of the combined rivers here was found by Captain 
Morshead, who measured it, to be 5^80 yards. We heard that the Abor Survey 
Party were expected in Pe in a day or two. A few showers with a good deal of 
sunshine. 

6th July, Trulung, 10h miles, 6,450 feet. — The road was down the bank of the 
Po Tsangpo through forest most of the way ; two spurs had to be crossed whk-Ii 
necessitated steep climbs of 800 and 1,000 feet. Ten miles from camp we reached 
the Trulung Chu, which we crossed by a bridge, half a mile beyond which we 
camped at the junction of the Trulung and Po rivers. The village of Trulung 
formerly stood above the bridge but had been destroyed by the Chinese. We 
had hoped to go down the Po Tsangpo to its junction with the Tsangpo and 
Gompone, but there is no road on the right bank and the rope bridge which 
leads to the left bank has been carried away by floods. We were shown the sites 
of two rope bridges one above and one below the confluence of the two rivers. Our 
camp is on the site of the camp which was occupied by the Poba soldiers the day 
before they fought the Chinese on the Chabji La. Trulung is the same as 
Kinthup's " Poh-Toi-Lung ". Heavy rain in the morning. 

7lh July, Chema chembo, 8 miles, 7,250 feet. — On leaving camp we crossed a 
spur, the Chabji La. This was the scene of a fight between the Pobas and the 
Chinese. In clear weather we should have seen the hills at the confluence of the Po 
Tsangpo with the Tsangpo, but we were unfortunate, and though we waited several 
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hours we only got a glimpse through the clouds of one hill in that direction and 
could see no details. From the (Jhabji La we dropped into the valley of the 
Rong Chu tributary of the Po Tsangpo and passed the site of Palong Teng village 
which the Chinese had destroyed ; further on we crossed another spur, the Desinko 
La, and camped on the bank of the stream near the site of Chema chembo 
which the Chinese had also destroyed. Heavy rain before sunrise and a little 
in the day. 

8th July, Tongkyuk Bridge, 131 miles, 8,340 feet. — Shortly after starting we had 
a glimpse up Netang valley of Gyala Peri, the snow peak above the left bank of the 
Tsangpo ; a pilgrim road goes up the Netang valley and emerges at Sip opposite 
Tongkyuk. We passed a narrow part of the road where it overhung the river bed 
at which point the Pobas had killed a number of Chinese ; the sangars from which 
they shot them were still standing. At one point we passed Namding Pukpa, the 
name of a rock under which Kinthup slept when he fled from Tongkyuk. Six 
miles from camp we reached Layoting village, where the people had pitched tents 
for us to rest in and regaled us with chang. From here we sent back the coolies 
who had carried for us foi five days from Dre ; we had passed no villages on the 
road at which to o btain fresh coolies. The Chinese destroyed the whole village of 
Layoting, about thirty houses, and decapitated seven men whom they caught here - 
Atter leaving this village we came on the Chinese road, which was Well made and 
about 6 feet wide. From Layoting we went 1\ miles to Tongkyuk bridge ; the 
road gradually left the. thick forest and crossed pine covered hillsides. We crossed 
the river by a cantilever bridge on which is a guard house where people entering 
Po me are exammed ; it was here that Kinthup was detained four days before he 
got permission to enter Po me. Tongkyuk Dzong, where Kinthup was sold as a 
slave, is one mile up the left bank. The official of the Dzong, a man of 71, had 
prepared a camp for us at the bridge and came to see us, A road leading to 
Gyamda goes up this valley. This bridge was the scene of a fight between the 
Pobas and Chinese in which the latter came off best. There was also a fight on 
the hills on each side of the river, but as the range was about 800 yards no damage 
was done by either side. A little rain in the afternoon, 

9th July, Tongkyuk Bridge. — Captain Morshead went up the valley to get as 
much of it as possible on the map. Several showers of rain. 

10th Jidy, Lunang, 16\ miles, 11,050 feet. — The road was up the Lunang 
Chu at first through pines. Ten miles from camp we reached C'hunyima village 
near which was a good deal of open grass land ; after this the valley became nar- 
rower and the road rough and stony, though the Chinese had improved it. Four 
miles beyond C'hunyima we crossed the Lunang Chu by a bridge which marks the 
frontier of Po me in this valley; both banks of the stream above the bridge are in 
Kongbo. Shortly after this we entered the open valley of Lunang about two miles 
wide covered with good grass and fields among which were two villages. On 
this day for the first time on our journey wc rede. The pe<pleof Lunang wear 
a peculiar felt hat made of yak's hair ; it has a broad brim uid is sh: ped like that 
of a clergyman. They make a kind of tea fr< m a yoll< w-fh wered plant (Hypericum 
-patulum) which grows wild here, A messenger travelling very quickly can reach 
Lhasa from Lunang in 10 days. Heavy showers in the afternoon. 

11th July, Tumbatse, 6 miles, 11,650 feet.— Wei came up a well-populated and 
open valley. This is the furthest village up the valley, Heavy showers all day, 

12th July, Tim-fa, 15\ miles, 9,750 feet.— The road made by the Chinese comes 
to Lunang via the Temo La ; we left this near Tumbatse and took a much rougher 
track up to the Nyima La. Wc reached the top, 1 5,240 feet, after travelling about 10 
miles ; trom near the summit we could se3 the Temo La a I out 1,000 feet lower in 
altiiude. The Nvima La is closed by snow from December to March, but the 
Temo La is always open as it is more used and the traffic keeps a road 
open over the snow. From the pass we could see the hills across the Tsangpo 
and the valley leading up to the Doshnng La. At the village of Yang ngdn, 
6.1 miles from" the pass, we found the official of Chamna Gompa, a fat monk, 
and the Depa of Gvala, a small lav official, who presented us with silk scarves 
and chang. They had been sent up to meet u? by the Dzorgpon of Tsela who 
V'as at Pe, We descended to Timpa near the bank of the Tsangjn. This ia 
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a single large house ; it is the same as Kinthup's Guru Duphuk. Heavy rain in the 
morning before crossing the pass. The country south of the pass is much 
dryer. 

13th July, Shoka 4 miles, 9,800 feet. — We crossed the Tsangpo in a ferry boat 
similar to that which we used at Dre on the 2nd July. The river level at the ferry 
was 9,680 feet by hypsometer. On the right bank we were met by a Tibetan official, 
the Dzongpon of Tsela, and several other smaller officials. His family estate, after 
which according to Tibetan custom he is named, is called Kokar and is near Chushul 
which was passed by the expedition, 1904, when approaching Lhasa. His son is 
one of the boys sent to England to be educated. He was accompanied by a Punjabi 
whom I had known as a small shopkeeper in the Chumbi valley and who had got 
into trouble at Gyantse and was making a living, he said, by vaccinating in different 
parts of Tibet. The Dzongpon had brought him from Tsela as an interpreter. From 
here we had glimpses of the snow peak Namcha Barwa but the mountain was mostly 
hidden in clouds. The Dzongpon had cushions arranged on the right bank of the 
river, where he presented us with silk scarves and where we sat down for some minutes 
and drank a cup of chang. We then mounted ponies and rode some three milss to 
Shoka village, where a house was prepared for us. On the way we crossed the stream 
which flows from the Doshong La and also passed Pe villags, where the Dzongpon 
was staying. At Shoka the Dzongpon gave us a large present of food. In the 
evening I paid him a visit in Pe village. The crops here are irrigated ; there 
are smrJl bushes on the lulls and larger trees round the houses ; higher up the 
hills are covered in forest of fir trees. A fine day with no rain. 

14th July, Shoka. — We halted here to-day. The Dzongpon came to see us and 
gave us some interesting news about the Chinese at Chiamdo. We also learned for 
the first time that in Shatra Lbngchen had been sent to India. Captains Trenchard 
and Pemberton and their party left on their return via the Doshong La on the 
5th July, eight days bef 3re our arrival. The Dzongpon had hurried down from 
Tsela but had just missed them. A few showers in the morning. 

15th July, Tri pe, 10\ miles, 10,000 feet. — We said good-bye to the Dzongpon 
this morning. He ordered the small official of Gyala Dzong, known as the Gyala 
Depa, to go with us and give us any help we might require. We marched down the 
right bank of the Tsangpo. The country is much dryer than that through which 
we had been travelling, and the crops are irrigated. Spurs run down from the range 
into the river between which are flat cultivated teiTaces 500 feet above the water. 
The hills have fir forest high up below which is prickly oak. Eight and r. half miles 
trom Shoka we passed Kyikar village where the road from Pemako via the Nam La 
comes in. At Tri pe we found a camp prepared for us in a grove of trees. We had 
to change our transport several times on the road. The people about here use the 
stone bowls which we saw being made at Pango on the 18th June. Heavy rain 
in the morning and some showers during the day. 

16th July, Trife. — A glacier comes down from Namcha Barwa near this village 
and we spent the day in exploring it. We climbed up a valley past a grazing camp 
where the people gave us milk and butter, and dropped down on to the glacier from 
the hill above, reaching it about a mile above the snout. It was here half a mile wide 
and covered with boulders and earth on which larch and birch trees were growing ; 
we followed the glacier down to the snout, which we found to be 11,400 feet above sea 
level. There were numbers of pheasants here which the people take in nooses fasten- 
ed to a spring of bamboo. Some rain in the afternoon. 

17th July, Gyala, 111 miles, 9,300 feet. — We continued down the right bank of 
the Tsangpo, the river falling in rapids the whole way until within 11 miles of 
Gyala. At one point we crossed some sloping rocks below which our ponies were 
obliged to swim. At Gyala we found a camp ready for us, and the Depa who had 
come with us from Pe had a hot meal prepared for us and our coolies. Across the 
river is a stream in which the god Shingche Ckogye can be seen in winter. We 
had one shower of rain in the afternoon. 

18th July, Kumang, 51 miles, 10,350 feet. — I shot some pheasants (Crossoptilum 
harmani) at Gyala early in the morning, at which time these birds are very noisy. 
On the road we passed a stream, the Kenta Chu, where there was a strong smell of 
sulphur and up which we were told was a hot spriDg ; beyond this we passed a rock 
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out of which sulphur gasses were bubbling through water. Kfere the people collect 
sulphur, which is sent to Tibet and some of which is also paid to the Pobas as a tax. 
Specimens of sulphur collected here are described in the geological appendix. 
From this point we rose through thick forest to a cliff which dropped 1,500 feet into 
the river which was flowing without ripple. Kumang is a single hut in the forest. 
Rain in the morning. 

19th July, Nyuksang, 8 miles, 8,830 feet.— Ova road was bad and hilly through 
forest. Two miles from Kumang we arrived opposite to Sengdam, a scattered 
village of about three houses with some whitewashed temples, behind which was a 
glacier in three branches coming from the Gyala Peri range. Sengdam is on a 
terrace above the Tsangpo, below which are some houses in cliffs on the bank of the 
river where a monk who looks after some temples lives. This is called Gotsang 
Drupu and is a place of pilgrimage which is mentioned by Kinthup. The road 
in several places went over ladders ; at Nyuksang there was no house of any kind 
but a good flat place on which to camp. We camped under an overhanging 
cliff, a few hundred yards from the river bank. The river here is an extraordin- 
ary sight, falling in one roaring rapid over which hangs a mist of spray. In places 
the water is dashed up in waves twenty feet high. We took a hypsometrical 
observation, which gave an altitude of 8,730 feet in the river bed. No rain. 

20th July, Sengedzong, 7\ miles, 8,550 feet. — We continued down the right 
bank of the Tsangpo at places going along boulders in the river bed. The river is 
exceptionally low this year and the road from Gyala to Pemakochung is usually 
only open from November to April, but this year we have been fortunate in being able 
to follow it in July. At one place to-day, however, we had to pass through a kind of 
tunnel in the boulders into which waves of the river washed every few seconds and a 
very small rise in the water would make the road impassable. The road at this time 
of year is never used and is much overgrown with juDgle. We passed some snow 
drifts on the road at a height of about 8,500 feet. Sengedzong is a flat camp 
under an overhanging rock. " Senge " means " Lion " in Tibetan and marks 
on the vertical rock which are said to be the footprints of lions are smeared with 
butter by pilgrims. Our guides from Gyala said that it was improbable that 
we should be able to get into Pemakochung as there was a place where the river 
flowed at the foot of a cliff j ust beyond Sengedzong. I went out to look at it and 
found it passable owing to the unusually small size of the river. We had no rain. 

21st July, Pemakochung, 8 miles, 8,800 feet. — After going seven miles we reached 
a point where the road goes down to the falls which Kinthup described. We went 
half a mile down to the river and found the fall to be about 30 feet with very sharp 
rapids above it, while the whole place was clouded in spray in which Captain 
Morshead later in the day saw rainbows. The river here was about 50 yards wide. 
The altitude of the river bed above the fall is 8,380 feet by hypsometer. Owing 
to the pace of the river the fall of water was not vertical. Captain Morshead also 
saw four takin grazing on the opposite bank who did not take the slightest notice 
of him and his party. A mile from here I reached Pemakochung, a small Gompa. 
No news of our arrival had reached here and as, I walked round a corner into the 
building, I came on two women, who screamed with terror and fled into one of the 
houses, shouting that the Chinese had arrived. From here we sent back the cool- 
ies who had carried ou ■ kit from Gyala. One shower of rain in the evening. 

22nd July, Pemakochung.— Kinthup and the Chinese lama stayed here three 
days trying to find a road down stream but were not successful. The few people here 
also told us that there was no road. I started this morning to see what could be 
done. Our view down the river is blocked by a spur called Gyama Taki, which they 
say is the boundary between Kongbo and Po me. If we could reach this we should 
see something more of the river. I went a mile and a half, crossing one stream 
which came from a glacier, when I reached another, the Sanglung on the lank of 
which was a graziers hut ea'le 1 Seti. Ti c stream could not be crossed, so I turned 
up it until I reached the glacier from which it came, and here I was able, to cross 
over the glacier into thp forest on the opposite side from which place I returned to 
Pemakochung. I saw tracks of game of various kinds, bears, takin, serow and 
pheasants. From the glacier I had a good view of Gyala peri (23,4(i0 feet). 
Several showers. 
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23rd July, Sanglung Glacier Camp, 4 miles, 8,950 feet. — I went down to the river 
to try and take some photographs from below the fall. The road had not been used 
since the pilgrimage in April and I had some difficulty in finding it through the 
overgrown vegetation. The pilgrims crawl through two tunnels in the rock. 
I was able to get through one, but the mouth of the second was under water at this 
time of year. Numerous cairns of stones built by the pilgrims were standing. 
From here I returned to Pemakochung and followed the road I had explored yester- 
day and camped with Captain Morshead. Heavy rain at night and some in the day. 

24th July, Sanglung glacier camp. — We started to-day to find a road over the 
Gyama Taki spur. There was no track at all and we had to cut a good deal through 
small rhododendron ; when approaching the crest of the spur we found an old road 
which had been cut through the rhododendron apparently three or four years pre- 
viously . We had brought one guide from Pemakochung, a man who kept a few cattle 
and the only inhabitant apart from the people of the monastery. This man was very 
surprised to see this road and said it must be hunters from Gyala who occasionally 
come down to hunt musk deer and takin. No killing of game is allowed here, 
so they come down secretly. He said it could not be the people from the lower 
Tsangpo valley as if there was a road up, they would have looted his cattle. We 
reached the summit of the ridge 2,400 feet above camp after 7 hours and returned in 
2\ hours. It was very cloudy with r, good deal of rr.in r.nd, as we could not see where 
we were going, we had not succeeded in striking the crest at its lowest point. We 
had a momentary view of the river below us through a break in the clouds. 
Heavy rain all night and a good deal in the day 

25th July, Camp, 6 miles, 8,400 feet. — We marched with very light kits, 
climbing over the ridge by the track we had found yesterday. This after crossing the 
ridge disappeared entirely in places and was mostly broken through the jungle 
though in places we came on a tree that had been cut. This is probably a track made 
by the herds of takin who migrate at certain seasons of the year ; some men had 
used the track, cutting it in a few places. After descending about 3,000 feet we 
came to a stream which we were obliged to bridge and here we camped. Heavy 
rain at night and in the early morning. 

26th July, camp, 3 miles, 11,050 feet. — The track we had been follow- 
ing had now completely disappeared, so we cut through the jungle up hill and had 
some trouble in finding water, but at last reached a small trickle where we camped. 
The ground was very steep and we were obliged to make platforms of sticks 
and stones on which to sleep. After reaching this camp, which took us 7 hours, I 
went on to explore the road for to-morrow's march. I got on to a high spur and 
had a fine view down the Tsangpo valley and saw some snows which must be 
near the Sii La which we crossed on the 23rd June. One of the larger of these moun- 
tains was formed of two peculiar pillars of snow. I also had a good view of Gyala 
Peri and of the Nanicha Barwa groups. A fine clear day with no rain. 

27th July, Camp, 11,050 feet. — We started along the road I had explored yes- 
terday evening and Captain Morshead got a good deal of the country mapped from 
a hill top. I pushed onto see if I could find another camp with water, which was 
very scarce on these hills. I got as far as the hills above the left bank of a large 
glacier stream, the Chiming, but could not get down on account of cliffs and conse- 
quently could not reach water. It might have been possible to descend on to the 
glacier itself, but had wc done so it would have taken us more than two days 
to get on to the next spur which hid our view down the Tsangpo. We had only 
food left for two days and our hands were badly blistered with continuously cutting 
through the rhododendron jungle, so we decided to go back. A fine clear day 
with no rain. 

28th July, Churung Chu, 8 miles. — Wc returned to camp, 8,400', where we were 
nice by one of our coolies who had been sent back to Pemakochung to get more 
rations. He said that some people had arrived unexpectedly by an old road up the 
bed of the Tsangpo from Payii village in Pcmako. These men had returned. We 
decided that, as we had not enough food for the whole party, I should go with one 
coolie and as much food as we could spare and follow this road as far as 
possible. Ho taking 15 lbs. of flour I dropped down to the bed of the Tsangpo and 
.soon found the track by which these people had come. This I followed down- 
stream and towards evening overtook the party, who proved to be Moubas from 
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Payii and Luku villages ; they had slung a long ladder made of rope of creepers 
over a cliff and were collecting honey from a bees' nest. I told them what I pro- 
posed to do and they offered to help mc. They said that their road left the 
Tsangpo a short distance down and crossed the range to their villages which 
were on the right bank of the river below the Po Tsangpo confluence. I left them 
and camped in the bed of the Churung Chu expecting that they would arrive 
at dusk but they did not turn up. A few drops of rain in the morning. 

29th July, Churung Chu. — As the Monbas had not arrived I started at day- 
break hoping they would overtake rm. I found the fallen tree by which they had 
crossed the Churung Chu, but could not find the track beyond. I spent the whole 
day in looking for the road, but without success. In going through the thick 
jungle here I had the misfortune to lose my camera, the only one we had with us. 
The M6nbas arrived at the Churung Chu in the evening. A fine day. 

30th July, Camp, 3 miles. — This morning before daylight I found the Monbas 
starting off and I hurried after them. Their habit is to start very early, march for 
about four hours, when they cook a meal, after which they march till about 5 
in the evening. We travelled about 5 miles along a I ad road when we reached 
an open sandy stretch in the river bed where we had breakfast. The people 
promised to take me to Payii village and to send men back with me to Pemako- 
chung and to give me enough food for the return journey. The road we were 
following was a track used by takin during their migrations. After breakfast 
we continued down the river and finally climbed about a thousand feet past 
a waterfall. At this point the people of Luku village separated and took a direct 
road to their village, while my coolie and I continued with the Payii people. 
At one resting place they told me that they could not send men back with me 
from their village and advised me to go back at once, as there was a very difficult 
,cli5 in front of us over which the coolie and I could not go without assistance. 
The reason they gave for not taking me to Payii and sending me back with guides 
was that at about this time of year the streams would be rising and the bridges 
which they had made on the road would be carried away, in which case a small 
party, either ourselves or the guides when returning, would be cut off as the 
necessary bridges required the labour of at least 10 or 15 men. I argued with their. 
for some time and said that I would camp with them to-night and we would talk 
the matter over and added that I would pay any guides who returned with me 
handsomely. We, therefore, moved on together, the Monbas gradually drawing 
away in front of me. When they got near the difficult cliff a bend in the road hid 
them from me and taking advantage of this they threw down the things of mine 
which they were carrying and hurried on across the cliff. I got up just as the last 
man had passed and they refused even to look round when 1 called to them. 
The coolie and I lightened our kit and hid some of our flour and blankets under 
a rock and attempted to cross the cliff, but wore unable to manage it. In the 
end I let the coolie down with a rope and he overtook the Monbas, who were having a 
maal. They refused to come back and said that they had hurried on as they thought 
I should be killed if I attempted to cross the cliff in boots. At this time I was 
travelling with only a few blankets and one coolie and to their minds was a person 
of no importance whom it would not be worth while to take any trouble about. 
Had the party been larger and the Monbas more impressed by it, I do not think 
they would have dared to desert as they did. I then returned as fast as possible 
hoping to be able to overtake the Luku party, but was unable to find their tracks, 
so was obliged to give it up and return as quickly as possible as I had only just 
enough food to get me back to Pemakochung. I took an observation with the 
bypsometer in the river bed about two miles below the Churung Chu, which gave 
an altitude of 7,480 feet. It was unfortunate that I could not get further, but had 
I gone with the men of Payii I could not have seen much more of the river as their 
road cut across the bend. The spur which juts out into the bend is quite flat and 
covered in forest with v. bare hill at the end and should present no insuperable 
difficulty, and if I had been able to reach Payii and obtained more supplies I think 
I could have moved down this spur and probably have reached the river bank. 
I obtained some information from the men regarding the course of the 
Tsangpo here. They said that there was no road, but that they occasionally 
hunted takin in the neighbourhood and had never heard of any large falls. I 
Returned and camped about 3 miles above the Churung Chu. No rain. 
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31st July, Camp., 12 miles. — I returned up the same road passing the Churung 
Chu. When I got on to fresh ground I had great difficulty in following the track 
made by the Monba party ; in places they had lost the road and cut several false 
tracks through the forest which were misleading. I also found some quite impass- 
able cliffs and had to use ropes. The Monbas had built ladders which they had 
destroyed on their return journey ; they had done this I found out because they 
had stolen some things from Pemakochung and did not wish to be followed. We 
had a little rain. 

1st August, Sengedzong, 11 miles, 8,550 feet. — Our road led us along the foot 
of the Gyama Taki spur. We did not expect to be able to cross the Sanglung stream 
as the Monbas had broken all the bridges they had made, but after a good deal 
of trouble, fording the water and climbing over some large rocks in mid-stream 
we succeeded in crossing and reached a part of the road we knew. Here we found 
a woman living in the hut at Seti looking after cattle ; we breakfasted with her 
and then hurtled on to Pemakochung, where I found some of my kit and a letter 
from Captain Morshead to say that he could not leave coolies to bring it on with 
me as the people of Pemakochung hr.d refused to give them any food ; after some 
trouble with the people I got enough food to see me to Gyala and also two men 
to cany. One was a monk who had lived 30 years here and who said that when 
he was a boy he had heard of a man from Assam who came to Pemakochung 
and followe I the river down to Pemako. This is probably a garbled version of 
Kinthup's attempt. Heavy rain last night and early this morning. 

2nd August, Kumang, 15h miles, 10,350 feet. — -I returned along the road by which 
we had come. I met some coolies Captain Morshead had sent to me, thinking 
that I should be unable to get transport in Pemakochung. Some hunters from 
Gyala camped with us to-night who had just killed a t: .kin ; all killing of game 
has been stopped by orders of the Delai Lama, so they told us that they had been 
out to collect sulphur to pay their tax to the Pobas when they found the ani- 
mal dying. A fine day without a cloud. 

3rd August, Gyala Qompa, 6\ miles, 9,300 feet.^l returned to Gyala, where I 
tound Captain Morshead busy getting our coolies and baggage across the Tsangpo 
by a rope bridge. There is a ferry boat here which cannot be used in summer when 
the river is high, but this year being peculiarly dry the boat can be used. Unfortu- 
nately, however, just before our arrival, a woman had tried to cross by herself in the 
boat which was carried downstream and neither the boat nor the woman were ever 
seen again ; they had doubtless been dashed to pieces in the rapids below. The 
bridge was a single rope about 150 yards long and 50 feet above the water in 
the centre. There was a big sag in the middle which necessitated a difficult 
pull up on to the far bank. This spell of fine weather had done considerable damage 
to the crops about here which are not irrigated. The Gyala Depa gave us some 
interesting information about the relations between the people here and the 
Pobas. A fine day with no raiir. 

4th August, Tamling, 13 m'les, 10,000 feet. — Before starting this morning we 
went to see the waterfall in which the god Shingche Ckogye is to be seen. Two or 
three hundred pilgrims come each year in May when the snow on the road has melt- 
ed and while the stream is still small ; in summer when the waterfall is big there 
is no hope of seeing the sod. Thre« miles from Gyala Gompa wt passed a small 
stream the Lamo Chu which forms the boundary of the Gyala Depa's district. At 
Tru be village the people were waiting for us on the road with bowls of curds. 9 J- 
miles from our camp wo leached the stream which flows from the Tang La, up the 
valley of which is a road to Lu'iang. We put up in a house at Tamling, a village 
which is situated on a terrace. The character of the country changes between 
Gyala and this place. At Gyala there are thick damp jungles and our road to-day 
was partly through bamboo jungle. Here it is much dryer, the hills more bare, 
having dry scrub for about 1,000 feet above the river, above which again is forest. 
The rainfall here must be much less than at Gyala. Some rain in the afternoon. 

5th August, Monlam, 14 miles, 9,700 feet.— Our road took us partly over flat 

terraces and partly over rocky hillside cutting for 6 miles to Susum village ; three 

miles furthar we reached Timba, the village in which we had stopped on the 12th 

July after crossing the Nyima La, Here we were met by the owner of the house 
crcoFU 
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which we had occupied at Shoka on the 13th and 14th July who brought us the 
things which we had left in his charge during our journey down the river. We 
then went 5 miles further when we reached Monlam village. Some rain Id the 
afternoon and heavy clouds on the hill tops. 

6th August, Dzeng, 18 miles, 9,500 feet.—We went eight miles along a road, which 
was for the most part good with a few narrow places, to Sang village where we 
changed our transport ; this village is the same as Cho Lhakang mentioned by 
Kinthup. From Sang a road leads to Lunang, a journey of two days via the Sang La. 
From the village we climbed 500 feet over a sand dune which had been blown up 
from the river bed and 4 miles further rer.chcd a single house named Kongmo 
above which on the hill was a Gompa containing 15 monks. Six miles further 
we reached Dzeng whare we camped on smooth turf in a grcve of willows. We 
had hoped to reach the large Gompa of Temo, but it was too late to push on when 
we reached Dzeng. On the opposite side of the river we passed three of the 
valleys which lead over the range, those leading to the Deyang, Tamnyen and 
Lusha passes. The river here was about 600 yards wide with a very slow current. 
There was a ferry 1 mile above Tamnyem village. There was a good deal of 
game on the road (hare, partridge, and pheasant). Here we met Tindrup 
Gentsen, the son of the Poba official of Drc whom we had met on the 2nd July. 
He sold me a fine Poba sword over four feet long. Some rain in the afternoon. 

7th August, Tsela Dzong, 12 miles., 9,700 feet. — After sending off our baggage 
we paid a visit to Temo Gompa some 2 miles off up a valley. Half a mile from the 
Gompa we were met by two monks and an agent of the small lay official, the 
Temo Depa who lives here ; these people presented us with silk scarves. Further 
on we entered a courtyard, where we sat on cushions and were given chang 
and tea ; on reaching the gate of the Gompa we found the head Lama waiting 
with a silk scarf ; he was one of the smaller officials who had met us at Shoka in 
company with the Tsela Dzongpon on the 13th July. W3 went up to his room, 
where we were given arrack and after visiting the temples we left, being given 
presents of eggs, flour, tsampa and a sheep by the monks and villagers. The 
Gompa is a large white pile of buildings with wooden pent roofs among which 
are two or three small gilt roofs over the holier idols. There are about 250 moi.ks 
in the Gompa. We were accompanied for half a mile by two monks and the Depa's 
agent. The people complained that the Pobas were continually raiding their 
ponies and cattle which were kept at Lunang on account of the good grazing. 
This is r. well-cultivated part of the valley with many villages, necessitating 
constant changes of transport, each of which causes delay ; our changes to-day 
were Miri 1 mile, Sekora 1 mile, Makuto 1 mib, Gunjo \ mile, Yutrong 
Dzeng 1 mile, Luting 4 miles and Chugor lj miles. At Makuto we found the 
people weighing out tsampa which they were sending to feed the Tibetan troops 
at Lho Dzong, where they are preparing to resist the Chinese. \\ miles before 
reaching Yutrong Dzeng we passed a ferry at which point our road went 
through a tunnel under the ferryman's house. There are some holy places in 
the hills above here which are shrines of the Bonba sect who perform the 
pilgrimage counter-clockwise ; we passed a number of pilgrims, many of them 
of the orthodox yellow-cap sect, who were performing the pilgrimage in the 
Bonba manner. At length we reached the valley of the Gyamda Chu, a large 
river in several branches between which were lines and clumps of willow 
trees growing on turf on which cattle, ponies, pigs, sheep and goats were 
grazing in great numbers ; there were also a few fields. We were obliged to go some 
distance up the Gyamda Chu to the crossing place. Lower down near its con- 
tinence with the Tsangpo the river is in so many branches that crossing is diffi- 
cult. We collected boats at Chukor and after crossing one branch of the river 
bv a 250-foot trestle bridge we reached the main stream. Here we got into leather 
corr.cles and we'! e rowed downstream for about 20 minutes, finally landing on the 
opposite bank near Tsela Dzong. We were greeted by the Dzongpon whom we bad 
met on the 13th July. He showed us into a house prepared for us and gave us 
presents of eggs, flour, a sheep, etc. We had a little rain. 

8th A'opirt, Tsela Dzong.— We visited the Dzongpon in the morning, who 
gave us lun.'h. He took pains to explain to us the southern frontier of Kongbo 
Province ; he evidently feared that in taking over the country of the Lopas we 
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might also annex a part of Tibet. The frontier is the range south of the Tsangpo 
though people in two valleys south of the range pay taxes to Tibet. He also 
gave us information about the administration of Kongbo. A fine day. 

9th August, DowoJca, 8\ miles, 9,600 feet. — The Dzongpon came to see us early 
this morning as he was leaving for Chomo Dzong, a day's march up the Gyam- 
da Chu. Our road was good with a narrow rocky section between the 5th and 
6th miles. On the opposite side of the river we saw the village of Lamdo which 
had been burnt by the Chinese; a valley joins the Tsangpo at Lamdo by which 
Lopas come to trade ; these Lopas are an independent tribe, probably Abors. 
They say that they have less snow here than at Pe and other places down the 
river ; they also have much more sunshine, which quickly melts the snow that 
falls. 

10th August, Luto, 15 miles, 9,550 feet. — -Our road was good the whole way ; 5i 
miles from Dowoka we passed Tokar ferry. The village of Tokar is on the opposite 
bank of the Tsangpo. We also passed the valley which leads to the Nayii la, 
over which Lopas came to trade. These Lopas pay taxes to the Tibetans. There 
are many ruins about here and most villages have ruined towers on one or two 
houses. The ruins are the result of the Tartar invasion about 1710. North of 
this part of the Tsangpo valley is a tributary of the Gyamda Chu called the Nya- 
ga Chu which they say is well populated. 

11th August, Kangsar, 15 miles, 9,850 feet. — We had been travelling up the 
north bank in the hope of seeing some of the triangulated peaks of the snow range 
south of the river and found it difficult to obtain information about the Lopa 
tribes who come to trade in the Tibetan villages on the south bank as the 
people seldom cross the river, On this day I tried to cross opposite Miling, a 
village to which Lopas come about this time of year, but was unable to get a boat or 
raft, as they do not cross the river about here in summer. On the road we visited 
Trashi Rapden Gimpa, the head lama of which place was one of the small officials 
whom we had met at Pe on the 13th July. We were well received and given a meal 
and shown round the temples. This place was accidentally burnt about 18 years 
ago, and is being renewed ; there are 130 monks. The Gompa is 1 mile from the 
Tsangpo up the Sungkar pu Chu. On the opposite side of the Tsangpo is a valley of 
a small stream, the Yusum Chu, down which Lopas used to come to trade, but 
they have not done so for many years. We put up in a large house. A good 
deal of rain. 

12th August, Tii, 7h miles, 9,950 feet, — Last night a messenger came up the val- 
ley from the Tsela Dzongpon oTdeiing soldiers to collect at Tsela where the son 
of the late King of Derge called Derge Se, a general in the Tibetan Army, was to 
arrive. The Chinese beheaded the King of Derge, a state north of Batang, and his 
son has been given a high military appointment in Tibet. On the south bank 
of the river we passed Lilung village at the mouth of a large stream up the valley 
of which a road leads to the Pachakshiri country. I had hoped to cross and to 
march down the south bank to collect some information about the Lopas and 
Monbas who cross the passes from the south, but I found that the bridge over 
the Lilung stream had been broken by the Tibetans when a small party of Chinese 
who had escaped from Po mo were pilhiging and burning on their road to Lhasa. 
I was, therefore, obliged to abandon the idea. We were very well received in this 
part of the valley owing, no doubt, to the fact that we carried a passport from the 
Tsela Dzongpon. At the two villages of Sengbo and Tranda we found tents pitched 
and meals with tea, milk and chanq prepared for us and our servants. On reach- 
ing Tii we found that the messenger who was summoning the soldiers had taken 
the only ferry boat, which he hnd left on the other bank of the river, and that he 
would not return till the evening. The people refused to help us at all, so we 
sent for the official to whom we showed the Tzela Dzongpon's passport. He scolded 
the people for not helping us and ordered what supplies we wanted and had 
a camp made for us. The party of Chinese soldiers who returned from Po me 
were about 50 strong. They burnt several villages including this one and 
destroyed the Dzong here. The inhabitants fled, but here the Chinese found 
* bout 16, mostly women and children, whom they killed. We have seen 
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some sign of Indian goods in the villages about here. Cigarettes, candles, matches, 
knives, besides enamellel ironware and cloth. None of these things are used in 
Po me. No rain, but a cloudy day. 

13th August, Gacha, 10% miles, 10,200 feet. — We crossed the river in a ferry 
boat made of two dugouts tied abreast ; ponies were also taken in this boat. We 
travelled up the right bank of the river, in places through scrub jungle. Orong 
and Gacha are two estates, one on each side of a stream. Orong is owned by the 
Shatra Lonchen and Gacha by Lhalu, one of the big Lhasa families. We stopped 
in the large ho ise at Gacha. The local official (Depa), an agent of the Lhalu 
family, was one of the people whom we had met at Pe where the Tsela Dzongpbn 
had collected several of the smaller officials of the district to meet us. We were 
visited by the representative of the Orong official, the man himself behv; in Lhasa. 
The Gacha Depa collects the taxes from the Monbas of the Pachakshiri country. 
He had a tin of Huntley and Palmer's biscuits which can, they say, now be bought 
in Lhasa. The people about here fasten tassels in the ears of their cattle which 
keep flies out of their eyes. Some rain. 

14th August, Camp, opposite Tro me, 12 miles, 10,050 feet. — Before leaving 
Gacha this morning we received a letter from the Kalon Lama, who is Commander- 
in-Chief of the Tibetan Army. He wrote from Pembar Go-ripa in Kham asking 
who we were and what we were doing. We sent a suitable reply. On the road 
we met a Lopa from the Pachakshiri country. He spoke good Tibetan and was 
very communicative. He said that he paid taxes to the Lhalu family at Lhasa. 
4 J- miles from Gacha we crossed Trinto stream up which valley roads lead to the 
Lilung and Kyimdong valleys. On the opposite or north bank of the Tsangpo, 
there are roads up several nullahs which lead to the Gyalam (Chinese road). Above 
Gacha the hills gradually close in on the river until it is flowing through a gorge 
with small rapids in places. About here there are very few villages. We camped 
opposite Tro me village and shouted across to the people to bring our supplies and 
to make the usual arrangements for our camp. The people supply us with tents 
for our servants where necessary, cushions for them to sleep on and cooking 
utensils. These as well as our transport animals were brought over in skin 
coracles. The ponies had their feet tied together and were thrown on their 
backs into the coracles as their feet would have torn through the leather of the 
boats. In the bottom of the valley about here is a good deal of scrub jungle 
which is thicker along the banks of streams. Above this is a belt of prickly oak 
called Parto in Tibetan which is used as fodder for animals in eastern Tibet ; 
higher up still is forest of pine. There is more vegetation and the forest descends 
lower down the Hillsides on the south bank. A little snow falls in winter, which 
quickly melts, though higher up the hills the snow is deep in winter. At Tro 
me a valley joins the Tsangpo from the north up which is the road to Lhasa by 
which the Chinese troops who escaped from Po me travelled. They burnt Tro 
me village. Heavy rain in the afternoon. 

15th August^ Kamcluing, 13 miles, 10,150 feet. — The road lay for 4 miles through 
wet thorny jungle to a point opposite Changdrong village from which we obtained 
fresh transport, the ponies being brought over in coracles. Three miles further 
after passing some wooden galleries along a cliff we reached Risho village on the 
south bank, the first village on this bank above Sampe. Further on at Cha ke 
we were met by an agent of the Nang Dzongpon, who made arrangements for our 
transport. At Kamchang village the people presented us with small pears 
and apples About here we saw a number of people who wear the hair in only 
one queue as is done at Lhasa and in the province of Tsang, and not in two as 
is the custom in Kon,'bo. Some rain in the afternoon. 

16th August, Shu, 10 miles, 10 400 feel.— Just beyond She stream was a smaller 
.stream called Kongchung Rakar which forms the boundary between the provinces 
of Kongbo and Takpo. At one point the summer road goes along a difficult 
cliff, while the winter road is in the bed of the river; this year the river is 
abnormally low and we were able to go along the winter road at the foot of the cliff, 
the water being up to our ponies' girths. Six miles of the road was through a gorge. 
which resembled the Red Id >1 gorge on the Gyantse-Phari road in which were 
several rapids down which boats could not travel. Cypress trees formed the only 
vegetation of any size. Nine miles from Kamchang we reached the confluence of 
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the Kyimdong Chu with the Tsangpo. Captain Morshead took an observation 
for altitude by hypsometer here, the river level being 10.240 feet above the sea. 
We marched up the Kyimdong Chu, crossed it by a bridge and stopped in tents 
in Shu village. The villages about here are smaller and poorer than those 
lower down the Tsangpo. The people were threshing corn and also parching 
barley, out of which they make tsampa. The barley is placed in a pan which is 
filled with sand and placed on the fire. It is stirred about with the hot sand 
until the grain bursts, when the sand is sifted from the barley, which is then ground. 
Late at night the agent of the Kyimdong Dzongpon came to see us and sent 
orders up the road for preparations to be made for us. The Dzongpon 
himself was Chief Commissariat officer with the Tibetan troops in Kham who are 
facing the Chinese force at Chiimdo. We met a Monba from the Pachakshiri country 
here. Near Kyimdong are some lead mines which are mentioned by Kinthup. 
The people say that they are nearly worked out now. I went up a valley to look 
for bear of which there are numbers here and though I saw tracks I did not see the 
animals. There are also two varieties of pheasant here besides other game birds. 
Heavy rain in the afternoon. 

17 th August, Nge, 11 miles, 10,600 feet. — The country on to-day's march 
appears to be dryer than that below the gorge through which we passed yesterday. 
Some of the houses have flat roofs of mud, though occasionally pent shingle roofs 
are seen in the larger valleys which come down from the snow range to the south ; 
in these valleys the rainfall appears to-be more heavy than in the main Tsangpo 
valley. The hills north of the river are almost bare, while south there is a little 
pine forest in places high up the hillside. The crops here are more advanced 
and the peaches, of which there are quantities in every village, are riper. We 
passed Tungkar Gr mpa of 70 monks near which is a ferry over the Tsangpo. 
This is called by Kinthup ' ' Dong Kargon ". In the river bed we noticed a shiny 
black deposit on the rocks below the flood level which was formerly a mixture of 
oxides of manganese and iron. We camped in a willow grove in Nge village. 
In the garden we noticed a vine r.nd were told that the grapes are eaten in October. 
There are a few bamboos in the villages and small patches of hemp are grown as a 
crop. Heavy rain in the afternoon. 

18th August, Lu, 14\ miles, 10,700 feet. — On to-day's march the road leaves 
the Tsangpo valley in order to avoid a precipitous gorge through which the river 
flows in rapids. We went up a stream, the Drisam Chu, and then climbed up to 
a pass, the Kongbo nga La (14,570 feet). On either side of the pass was a single 
house called a Jikyop in which travellers can take shelter. The man in the 
Jikyop is also responsible for sending letters through. One of the men had been 
in Darjeeling, where he had learnt to smoke cigarettes which are forbidden in 
Tibet by order of the Dclai Lama ; he was very glad of a few we were able to spare 
him. The country near the pass is very different from that of the Tsangpo 
valley, being much wetter. There is thick forest of larch, birch and a little 
rhododendron with a tangled undergrowth of rose bushes. After crossing the 
pass we descended past the Jikyop to a large white Chorten by a stream, where we 
found fresh transport which had been sent out for us from Nang Dzong. A 
road up this valley leads to Tsari Chosam where we stopped on the 12th September. 
We went down the stream to Nang Dzong on the bank of the Tsangpo ; while waiting 
for transport here I was taken into a house in the village which had been prepared 
for us and was given tea and cluing by the Dzongpon. From the village we went 
3 miles up the right bank of the Tsangpo, passing at the foot of the rocky spur 
on which the Dzong is built, to a ferry of coracles opposite Lu village. We crossed 
and put up in a large house, an estate of Yapshi, one of the big Lhasa families. 
Kinthup has exaggerated the difficulties of the Kongbo nga La. We were told 
that the pass is never closed by snow. Kinthup also says that there are numbers 
of gooral (ragowa) on the pass ; we were told that bharal are seen there though 
we did not see any ourselves, but that there are no gooral. We had heavy rain on 
the pass though the Tsangpo valley was dry and there had been no rain at Nang 
Dzong all day. 

19th August, Lu. — We halted to-day and I spent the day on the hill above. 
I climbed some 5,000 feet and saw a large herd of bharal, but did not get a shot. 
I also saw partridge, snow-cock and pheasant. 
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20th August, Lhenga, 10 miles, 10,600 jeet. —After passing Pari Chote, a Gompa- 
on a hill, containing 200 monks, we travelled 8o miles to Trungkang village, the 
birthplace of the present Delai Lama. Pari Chote is in the Gyatsa Dzong district, 
the valley below is under Nang Dzong. We had overtaken a monk of Pari Chote 
on the road and rode some distance with him ; he told us that he was appointed 
to collect taxes and administer the neighbouring villages which were the pro- 
perty of Pari Chote. As we approached Trungkang, we suggested going in, 
but he did his best to dissuade us, first of all saying that there was nothing to see 
andlatei, when we showed insatiable curiosity, saying that no one was allowed 
to go there and that if we insisted he would lose his head, the invariable 
excuse used in Tibet on occasions of this kind. He then rode on and left us. 
The village was prettily situated with one golden-roofed temple among trees 
and gardens, whioh had been built on the site of the cottage in which the 
Lama was born. At the gate we found a orowd of villagers and our monk 
friend and rode past them into the courtyard. We dismounted and went into the 
house, the people following. I then said to them that I had never been refused 
admittance into any house in Tibet before and persuaded them to take me to 
the temple upstairs. There were several sealed rooms, which they said were 
only opened when the Delai Lama himself came, and a beautifully ornamented 
temple in oharge of a monk. After seeing this we left not wishing to press 
the people to open any more rooms. The Delai Lama has only visited this 
plaie once since he was taken to Lhasa as a child. In the year 1900 he 
performed the Tsaii pilgrimage on which occasion he spent about a month here, 
li miles beyond Trungkang we reached Lhenga, where we camped in a garden. 
The Tsangpo valley here is broad and open, and we could see a good distance 
both up and down stream. Looking up stream we could see the Nyala Cliamba 
snow range near Lhapso which we were again to see on the 23rd instant ; down 
stream we could see the hills above Lu which I had climbed the day before. 
Some rain in the evening. 

21st August, Rapdang, 7\ miles, 10,800 feet. — We travelled 2 miles up the 
Tsangpo to a ferry at which we crossed in skin coracles to Tromda on the south 
bank. Prom here Captain Morshead and the baggage went to R ipdang while 
I went 4 miles up the right bank of the Trulung Chu to Ganden Rapden, a Gompa, 
of about 130 monks. I was shown over the temples, in one of which a service was 
being held, after which I went to the abbot's private quarters, where he gave 
me lunch. Ho told me that when the Chinese came here the monastery 
submitted to them and were well treated, but that Guru Namgye Dzong was fined 
12 dotses (Rs. 1,000). I came back down the left bank of the Trulung Chu 
and could see Tnlha Kambo, a Gompa high up on the hills south of the Tsangpo. 
When I reached the Tsangpo I went up the Tight bank to Rapdang where, 
after passing the sin ill nunnery mentioned by Kinthup, we camped in a garden. 
Fruit and vegetal'!. -s (apples, pears, peaches, peas, beans and raddishcs) are 
plentiful about h«n\ The people here peel the bark of a kind of poplar (Populus 
alba) in strips aboil" G feet long which curl up when they dry, and form exceb 
lent torches. One -h >,rp shower about midday. 

22nd August, Lenda, 12 miles, 11,000 feet. — We had a bad road along the steep 
side of the valley for 3\ miles to Palung stream up which a road leads to Kyekye, 
a place at which we stopped on the 4th September. Half a mile further was the 
small village of Pamda where we changed transport. From here we went along 
a steep hillside with some sandy stretches which were very hot at midday until 
opposite Gyatsa, one of the four Dzongsof Takpo, situated on the north bank of 
the Tsangpo. From Gyatsa a road goes north to the Gyalam. Beyond this we 
reached Lenda where we camped in a garden. The people here said that the 
Chinese treated them well and paid good prices for everything that they took. 
A fine hot day with no rain. 

23rd August, Lhapso, 13} miles, 11,650 feet. — We went 6 miles to Takpo 
Tratsang, a Gompa of 500 monks, the road being in many places bad and narrow 
along the steep hillside. I went in to see the monk who was in charge during 
the absence of the abbot ; he was a rude, ill-mannered man. I was shown over the 
temples in which was a large idol whose feet were in the lower and whose head 
appeared in the upper storey. This Gompa is affiliated to Chokorgye, another large 
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Gompa about 2 days' march north of Gyatsa. Close to the Gompa we found a 
large house called Trumba, the owner of which had seen our troops in Lhasa in 1904. 
He had laid out cushions on the roadside and gave us and our servants cups 
of chang. At Dzam 3 miles further we left the Tsangpo valley and went up the 
Dzam Chu to Lhapso Dzong, a ruined fort. The official had met us at Dzam 
from which place he had hurried on to prepare for us. He met us at the gate of 
the fort, gave us a room, and sent over presents of dried fruit, cheese and 
fresh pomegranates which had been bought in Tsona and were probably grown 
near Tawang. The road leaves the Tsangpo valley to avoid cliffs and in the 
part of the Tsangpo valley which the road does not follow there are said to be 
some remarkable rapids. A fine sunny day. 

24th August, Traso, 10\ miles, 15,400 feet. — We went up the cultivated valley 
among irrigated fields ; the stream was in a narrow gorge some 20 feet deep over 
which the irrigation water was taken in wooden troughs. At Lasor village we 
saw curious balls of wooden pulp which the people send to Lhasa as a tax. This 
pulp is mixed with musk and other sweet smelling things and made up into 
incense sticks. As we got further away from the Tsangpo valley the country 
appeared more wooded, and there is apparently a heavier rainfall. The trees 
were willow, rose and other thorny bushes with a few rhododendrons, while 
alpine flowers covered the patches of turf in the jungle. There are pheasant here 
and also other game birds, while bharal are said to be found on the hills. A fine 
sunny day. 

25th August, Lhagyari, 13 miles, 13,100 feet. — From Traso we climbed over a 
thousand feet in a miie to the top of the Putrang La (16,470 feet). From the pass 
a little east of north we saw the Nyala Chamba snow range which we had 
first seen from the road near Lhenga on the 20th instant. 1,600 feet below the pass 
on the west side we came on the first fields. We went down the valley in pouring 
rain to Lamdrin, a village 8| miles from the pass. The valley here opens out to 
a width of about 1| miles with bare rolling hills on either side ; down the centre of 
the valley the Changra pu Chu cuts a gorge 200 feet deep, in which is a good deal 
of cultivation, while there were also some fields in the open valley above. Among 
other crops we noticed buckwheat. The Dzong, Gompa and village of Lhagyari 
are on the upper terrace overhanging the gorge and are fine buildings; below on 
the bank of the stream is a pleasant garden enclosed by a high wall, contain- 
ing summer houses in which the local chief, a boy of 1 3 years, was hving. Lhagyari 
is really the name of the palace ; the village is called E and the two names are 
used indiscriminately. Heavy rain in the afternoon. 

26th August, Kongbo, 6miles, 14,100 feet. — The direct road to Tsetang goes down 
the valley from Lhagyari to Eongchakar ; we did not follow this as we were 
anxious to map as much as possible of the Tsangpo and to enquire about the rapids, 
said to exist in the gorge which the road we were following avoids. Our road led 
us over the Kampa La (14,300 feet). The hills are bare, covered with flocks of 
sheep, this being a good wool-producing district. From the pass we descended 
to a narrow well-populated valley called Kongbo, where we put up in a house. Our 
transport nnimals were donkeys, these animals and yaks being the transport most 
in use about here. We had no rain but there were thunderstorms on the sur- 
rounding hills which were dusted with snow. 

27th August, Trap, 9\ miles, 12,100 feet.— We rose 1,500 feet in 5 miles to the 
Nyerma La (1 5,600 feet) . There were a good many gazelle on the pass— the first we 
have seen. From the pass we had a good view towards the south-west. The 
country was typical of the uplands of Tibet rolling hills with black yak hair 
tents in places. We could see the snows around the Yarto Tra La, the pass which 
we were to cross on the 2nd September; there were also other snows further off 
to the south which we could not identify. We descended to Lap village where they 
produced riding yaks for us which, however, we refused to ride. From Lap we 
had a steep and bad descent of 2,300 feet in 2\ miles to Trap in the Tsangpo val- 
ley, where we camped on a threshing floor. We noticed two snow peaks north of 
the river here. The crops were considerably ahead of those at Lhagyari, but not so 
advanced as those nea r Lenda and Dzam where we had left the Tsangpo. We made 
enquiries regarding the rapids in this section of the river. The drop in the river 
between here and Lenda je 800 or 900 feet and the distance some 40 miles. The 
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people told us that there was no road on the south bank on this section of the 
river, but that there was a bad road on the north bank leading to two villages, 
Genden and Lungbunang. The distance to Shetruling at the lower end of this 
gorge is covered in four days. The river goes down in rapids with stretches of 
still water between ; the biggest rapid is at Lungbunang wLere we were told that 
there was a fall of about 6 feet. The road cannot be used in summer as part of 
it is under water, though it is possible for a man not carrying a load to travel 
round soma difficult cliffs. Opposite Trap the Tsangpo is joined by the Oka Chu 
up which a road via Oka Dzong leads to the Gyalam or Chinese road. Trap and 
the villages on the right bank of the Tsangpo are under Lhagyari, and Tsangka 
and the villages on the left bank are under Oka Dzong. A few drops of rain in 
the evening. 

28th August, Rongchakar, 16 miles, 12,050 feet. — The road goes for 6 miles 
through uninhabited country when a single house of Tomba village is reached, 
the rest of the village is a mile further on, 2 miles further is Tsa, while Rong- 
chakar is 7 miles on at the junction of the Chi.ngra pu Chu, the stream which 
comes from Lhagyari which is forded before the village is rer.ched. The north 
bank is more cultivated and the village of Sangri which A. K. passed through, is 
seen from the road. The villages in the south bank between Rongchakar 
and Dzam are poor f,nd, as no main road passes through them, we had some trou- 
ble in getting transport and riding animals. There is a Dzongpon at Rongcha- 
kar who is under the Lhagyari Chief. We camped in a garden. A few drops 
of rain at mid-day. 

29th August, Tsetang, 14 miles, 11,850 feet. — The road was good the whole way. 
After going 2 miles we reach Chandang village, where there is a ferry with a large 
wooden boat which moves to Rongchakar in winter. Two miles before reaching 
Tsetang we passed Nyengo ferry where ponies and donkeys were being taken 
out of a boat. Here we saw the ruins of a chain bridge which A. K. says was des- 
troyed by lightning. At Tsetang we were accommodated in a room of a house. There 
are about 50 Ladaki Muhammr.dans here including women and children. Several 
of them, including Ata Ullah their heaaman, came to see us ; they were keepirg 
the Ramzan. We went to see the two Gomfas and also paid a visit to Ata Ullah 
in the evening. The former have 140 and 100 monks, respectively, and were 
guarded by the fiercest Tibetan mastiffs. The population is estimated by Ata 
Ullah at 3,000. There is no official here but a Dzongpon lives at Netong Dzong, 
H miles off. A little rain in the afternoon. 

30th August, Tsetang. — We went round the bazaar this morning. It is similar 
to those at Lhasa and Gyantse. The people come out shortly after daybreak, 
and sit in rows with their merchandise in front of them until about 10 a.m. The 
articles for sale were mostly cheap, rubbishy things. We had a talk with the 
Ladaki traders, who gave us a garbled version of the news of the world. The last 
newspaper we had seen was dated 27th April. We were now told that Turkey 
had recovered all the land she lost and some more besides, that the Austrians and 
Russians were fighting each other. The Russians were also helping the Mongo- 
lians in a war with China. The Afghans taking advantage of these complications 
had declared war against Russia and defeated the Russians and taken over a 
tract of Russian territory. The Ladaki traders in Lhasa take in the Paisa Akbar 
and Vakil Akbar, which come up regularly by post. They told us that their 
trade was more prosperous when the Chinese were in Lhasa as the Chinese 
did not haggle over prices if they really wanted to purchase r.n article. So many 
Tibetans now-a-days go to Inelia that it is getting every day more difficult to 
swindle them in petty trade transactions. We heard also that the Nepaulese 
Agent who was in Lhasa in 1904 had been thrown into prison in Ncpaul. The 
ordinary trade road from Tsetang to India is up the Tsangpo to Kampa Paitse 
which was passed by the expedition in 1904 ; thence it goes down the route 
followed by the expedition, to Ralung, from which place a short cut is taken via 
Nelung to Kangmar. The ordinary road via Pbari-Chumbi and Kalimpong 
is then followed. Boats can reach Tsetang coming down stream from Lhasa in 
3 davs. A little rain. 

31st August, Halalvng, 91 wiles, 12,400 feet. — On leaving Tsetang the Ladaki 
traders came to see us oft. Their headman, Ata Ullah, was afterwards of great 
aervice to us in givirg us money in exchange for a cheque. Our road went round 
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the spur which separates Tsetang from Netong, another town of about the same 
size in which is the residence of the local Dzongpon. The road then went up the 
broad and well populated Yarlung valley. Three miles from Tsetang we reached 
a fine Gompa called Tramdru. The idols and altars were covered with costly deco- 
rations finer than any I have seen outside Lhasa and Shigatse. In one room were 
100,000 small clay images of Lopen Rimpoche (Padma Sambhava). 4| miles fur- 
ther we reached thj town of Lharu where we found a devil dance in progress. 
The agent of the Netong Dzongpon was here. The Dzongpon himself had been 
the Phari Dzongpfin when I was Assistant Political Officer, Chumbi. He is now 
commissariat officer with the Tibetan troops in Kham. His agent was a clerk 
of the Gyantse Dzongpon when I was at Gyantse and recognised me. He invited 
us to go to his quarters where he gave us chang and cakes and afterwards took us to 
see the dance. A monk dressed in beautiful silks had, with the aid of copious 
draughts of chang, worked himself into a frenzy, when he was believed to he 
possessed by the spirit of a god. He was armed with a sword and a bow and 
rushed about shooting arrows and throwing knives at the crowd and striking 
them with the flat of the sword whenever he could catch them. He made six 
appearances always in different clothes and was supposed to be possessed by a 
different god each time. In the intervals he retired into the temple where we 
were told he remained resting in a trance. When the monk disappeared there 
was usually a dance by people who sometimes wore masks. One good dance was 
performed by 10 men dressed in steel armour and helmets and armed with bows, 
swords and guns, who during the dance fired arrows at each other and 
discharged their guns. On the outskirts of the town people were picknickmg, 
and dancing, shooting whistling arrows at a target and generally enjoying them- 
selves as Tibetans do on these occasions. Two miles beyond Lharu we reached 
the large village of Potrang. Nain Singh in his description of this valley mentions 
" Chukja Phutang, a large town with a fort, 400 houses, and a large monastery 
(Takche). " This must, I think, be Lharu which he has mixed up with Potrang. 
Ombu, which he mentions, is a curious building with a high tower having a golden 
roof. We put up in a house. A sunny day with a sharp storm in the evening. 

1st September, Ramonang 12\ miles, 13,850 feet. — Our road continued up the Yar- 
lung which gradually became narrower with smaller villages and poorer crops, 
as we ascended. We were obliged to change transport five times at Changdri, Si- 
miles, Bartang, 6 miles, Nyamoskung, 7 miles, Ko me, 81 miles, and at Shopar 10£ 
miles from Tsetang. There were several roads out of the valley to the east lead- 
ing to Lhagyari and others to the west leading to Chongye. On the road Ave passed 
Dagyeling Gompa with about 100 monks. I could not get in to seethe temples 
as the monks refused to call the man who kept the keys. We heard that some Pobas 
were at Sanga Choling and Tsona who had been robbing the inhabitants ; the people 
about here were in terror of them and were surprised that we got through their 
country alive. In Ramonang we put up in a house where we found a " Government 
Trader" (Shung Tsongpa) whom we had met at Tsetang. He gave us some in- 
teresting details of his business, among others that he paid only 10 tankr.s (Rs. 2-8) 
a donkey from Lhasa to Phari, the animals being changed at every stage. A fine 
clay with no rain. 

2nd September, Chumda Kyang, 13 miles, 14,650 feet. — We had yak transport 
to-day. We went 6J miles up the valley passing several villages, when we reach- 
ed a spur on which was the usual cairn of stones. From here we w T ent along a flat 
valley called Dr.la Tang for 2 miles to the summit of the Yar To Tra La. We 
saw numbers of bharal from the road. Near the top of the pass was a rest-house. 
We found the altitude to be 16,700 by hypsometer, Pundit Nain Singh's height 
being 16,020. Up to this point from Tsetang we had followed the Pundit's road. 
The hills on either side of the pass were rocky and had a good deal of snow on them. 
We had a view of the country towards the north-east and could see the snow- 
peaks north of the Tsangpo near Trap which we had seen on the 27th August, 
also the Nyala Chaml-a range which we had seen on the 20th and 25th August. 
The rest of the horizon consisted of rolling downs. In the foreground was a plain 
covered with hards of yaks, sh?ep and goats. We could also see Chumda Kyang 
and some other villages and the Chem Tso, a lake some 10 miles distant. We 
descended 3 miles steeply from the pass passing a small lake near the summit, 
after which we crossed the plain lj miles to Chumda Kyang where we put 
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up in a house. They grow poor crops of barley here which are harvested in Oc- 
tober. We noticed a good deal of trade on the pass as it is the main road from 
Tsona to Tsetang and Lhasa. A fine day without rain. 

3rd September Tratsang, 10 miles, 15,000 feet. — We saw a number of gazelle 
on leaving Chumda Kyang. Our road went up the valley along the hillside ; at one 
point 6-J- miles from the start, the valley narrowed to a gorge which opened out 
again later. On the road we met the Abbot of Ganden Rapden who was on his 
way to Lhasa. He was the man with whom I had had lunch on the 21st August, 
and seemed pleased to see us again. Near Tratsang we came upon some gold 
washers and obtained from them a sample of their washing which is described in 
the geological appendix. The gold is the property of the Lhagyari Chief. Trat- 
sang consists of only a few huts and we had some trouble in obtaining food. A 
fine sunny day with hoar frost at night, the first frost we have had. 

4th September, Kyekye, 12 miles, 14,600 feet. — We ascended 3| miles to the Pu La 
15,190 feet at which point we left the drainage of the Tsangpo for the first time 
since entering it at the Yongyap La on the 26th May. On the east side of the pass 
we found a number of gold washers who were living in caves. Five miles from the 
pass we reached a small village called Dzongsho which is the last village in this 
direction and is under the Lhagyari chief. From here the road went up over hills, 
finally descending a rocky nullah to Kyekye. There was a good deal of game on 
the road especially near the Pu La ; we saw gazelle, kyang, bharal and foxes, and 
we heard that there were ovis ammon near Kyekye though we did not see any. 
There is a quantity of aconite on the road. We pitched our tent near the single 
house of Kyekye which is under the jurisdiction of Guru Namgye Dzong. There 
was a temple in the house which an old monk .showed us. A few drops of rain; 
there were several sharp showers on the surrounding hills which left a little snow. 

5th September, Tengchunq, 16 miles, 14,000 feet. — We had intended taking the 
direct road to Tsari and hoped to-day to march 1 3 Lilung, a village near Dem which 
latter place we afterwards passed on the 11th instant, but at dav break our coolies 
reported that three of their number were missing and we found that the box 
containing our money which was placed in a verandah which we made at the door 
of our thirty-pound tent was missing also. Two of the thieves were Monbas from 
the neighbourhood of Tawang who had been brought specially to act as inter- 
preters when travelling in Monyul, the district of Tawang ; we found a dao on 
the ground outside the tent, and the thieves had stolen two long Poba swords, 
and we thought it probable that they intended to use these weapons if we woke 
and disturbed them. They had stolen Rs. 600, some musk which the Pobas had 
given us, nearly all our shot gun cartridges which were with the money and 
Captain Morshead's warm clothes, besides all our tea and some of the other 
coolies' kit. We immediately searched for traces and found the box which had 
been broken open and the valuables removed. We thought that we should have 
a good chance of catching them as they were dressed in the warm clothing issued 
to them in the Mishmi hills and had no Tibetan clothes ; they also had no food 
as we used to obtain our supplies every evening from the village at which we 
camped. We thought it probable that they would make for Tawang so decided 
to ride at once down the ro.nd leading in that direction. Before starting 
we sent a letter to the Dzongpon of Guru Namgye asking him to catch the 
thieves if they went that way and despatched one of our coolies to Tsetang 
to warn the Netoug Dzongpon and also to give a letter to Ata Ullah, the head 
Ladaki in which we asked him to send money to meet us in Tsona for which we 
would give him a cheque on Calcutta. We rode 6 miles down the valley to Cha- 
rap where we could hear no news of the fugitives. We then pushed on 6£ 
miles to Pundro and here we wrote a letter to the Tsona Dzongpons asking them 
to catch the thieves. We afterwards heard that they had sent orders all over 
their districts tlifit the men were to be caught if seen. After having our money 
stolen we found that we had Rs. 70 left as well as five sovereigns which 
Were sewn in Captain Morshead's clothes. We passed some more gold washers on 
the road but, as this gold is not private property, these people were washing 
for themselves and were not the Lhagyari chief's serfs as the washers wo had 
Been before had been ; further up the valley all the gold belongs to the Lhagyari 
chief. At Pundro we found the people sweeping up dried and pounded nettle leaves 
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which they eat. The river here is called the Char. The main road to Tsona left 
the valley at Charap and the villages lower down are very seldom visited by 
anyone as no important road passes them. The people had not heard that we 
were travelling and we bad some difficulty in making them supply us with food 
and transport, especially as now we were unable to pay. From Pundro we went 
to Tengchung passing several small villages ; we slept in a house. We noticed the 
ruins of many abandoned tillages all along the road between Chumda Kyang and 
here. We had no rain. 

6th September, Skimp, 10\ miles, 14,000 feet . — We went down the valley to the 
village of Yakshi whence a road goes over the hills to Lhontse Dzong. Below 
Yakshi the valley is precipitous and there is no road, so we were obliged to make a 
detour crossing the Gyemo La 14,900 feet and descending the Chegun valley south- 
east of the pass. We reached the small village of Shirap where we stopped in a house. 
From the pass we saw some snow peaks down stream above the right bank of the 
river. From here there is a road over the hills to Karpo the village at which we 
stopped on 8th instant. Peas and barley are the only crops. A little rain in the 
evening. 

7th September, Bung, 15 miles, 12,000 feet. — We went 3 miles down the Chegun 
valley to its junction with that of the Char. The valley above the junction is called 
Char to (Upper Char) ; below it is called Char me (Lower Char). We noticed phea- 
sants on the road here. At Resho villrge, 6£ miles from Shirap, we had some trouble 
with our transport. The Shirap people said that the Resho people should relieve 
them ; the latter maintained that they should take over our baggage at the next 
village. After fighting with fists and stones the Shirap people were obliged to go on. 
As no omit ial entitled to ula had been on this out of the way road for years the 
people were uncertain v.s to where tie changing places were. Lopas occasionally 
come up the valley as far as Resho to trade. Five miles further, we reached Sh6 
Shika the estate of a monk official named Lotro La who is the agent of the Tibetan 
Government in Kalimpong. His servants had cushions ready for us on the road 
where we rested and where we were given chang. One of the servants who was 
sent out to meet us recognised me ; he had been with the Sechung Shape to 
Gyantse when the Shape came down in connection with the war indemnity in 1906. 
Two miles beyond Sho Shika at a large dwrten the road to Lhontse via the Mo 
La left our road, \\ miles further we reached Bung a fine house on a terraced 
spur the property of the Lhagyari chief. We found his agent to be a very oblig-. 
m« man who presented us with some biscuits made in Calcutta. He also sent a 
letter to the Lhontse Dzongpon telling him about the los,s of our money. He had 
seen me in Gyantse once when I accompanied Captain Steen on a vaccina ting tour 
on which occasion we had stopped a night in his house. There is a little gold in the 
river here and down r,s far as Sanga Choling, but none below that place. As we 
descended the valley to-day it became gradually more wooded, the trees being 
rhododendron, juniper, birch and willow with a few firs lower down. The valley is 
very steep with tree jungle on the right, and bushes on the left bank. Round 
the village are poplar and peach trees. We had some rain in the evening. 

8th September, Karpo, 13 miles, 12,100 feet. — Our road led us about 4 miles 
down the Char valley, when we left it and r.scended the valley of the Karpo Chu. 
The Char valley continues about 8 miles down to Sanga Choling. The road up 
Karpo valley is a good deal used as it is the direct road from Sanga Choling to Lhasa. 
On the road we met an incarnate lama of Sanga Choling. The hillsides were covered 
in bush jungle as far as Karpo Shika, the place at which we stopped. We camped 
in a summer-house in a garden. One storm in the afternoon. 

9th September, Kambado Droh, 7\ miles, 15,700 feet. — We went 3£ miles up the 
valley to Yu to, the highest village in the valley. Travellers from Lhasa usually 
march here from Kyekye. The next day they marched 4J miles to the lowest 
village in the Karpo vnlley from which place they reach Sanga Choling in one day. 
This plan ensures their sleeping in the shelter of a village each night. From this 
valley there are roads in many directions ; several lead to Char to, the part of the 
valley wo were in on the 6th instant ; other roads lead to the upper part of the 
Trulung valley which joins the Tsangpo at Tromda. From Yu to we ascended the 
valley for 7 miles to the Druk La 10, COO feet. This pass is at the eastern end of 
Lhakong plain, near the pass arc 2 small lakes called Tsomo Nyitri from which the 
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Lhakong to" Chu which flows past Kyekye takes its source. Lhakong is a broad open 
valley leading down to Kyekye and on it we saw several droks or encampments of 

? r ak herds. We also saw gazelle and bharal and snow-cock here, and partridges 
ower down the valley. Our intention had been to camp somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of the pass but it was necessary for us to reach a yak herds camp as other- 
wise we should have had no fuel, and the nearest of these had been moved some 
distance away as the Pobas had been travelling on this road had been robbing the 
people. We saw that the coolies carrying our kit could not reach the droh so hurried 
back to stop them at the foot of a valley which came from the Kamba La. We 
camped just above the limit of fuel, but were able to collect a little yak-dung and 
found some sticks left by a former occupant of the ground. A sharp storm of rain 
in the afternoon and a hailstorm on the Druk La. 

10th September, PwtnJcar, 9 miles, 13,200 feet.— We climbed very steeply l& 
miles to the Kamba La 17,100 feet. There were some bharal on the pass of which I 
shot two. We descended at first very steeply down the valley of the Trulung Chu 
which we had previously known at its junction with the Tsangpo near Tromda, 
5| miles from the pass we reached the first house Kulum, one mile beyond which 
was the larger village of Trulung. At Pumkar we pitched our tent outside the vil- 
lage. Several roads joined ours from valleys on both sides, those to the east 
leading to Karpo and those to the west to Lhakong plain. On the pass our coolies 
collected some of that curious fungus (cordiceps), which grows out of a dead caterpillar, 
is valued by the Chinese as a medicine. This road via the Kamba La is very little 
used ;. the direct road from Karpo to Dem leaves the road we followed at Dosha 
and crosses the Ra La. At the Kamba La we entered the province of Takpo which 
we had left at the Puram La on the 25th August and we also crossed into the 
drainage area of the Tsangpo. Some snow fell when we were on the pass and heavy 
rain fell in the evening. 

11th September, Trupchuka, 14 miles, 14,950 feet.r— Three miles from Pumkar 
is reached the village of Sem in which was a large house the owner of which had 
pitched tents in the garden, where he had prepared a hot meal of vermicelli for us 
and our servants. Three miles further we reached Dem opposite to which was Tsila 
Gompa at the mouth of the valley which comes from the Ra La. We crossed to 
the right bank of the stream and climbed a spur from where we had a good view down 
the valley and could see the fields round Guru Namgye Dzong though we could 
not actually see the houses. The cultivation about here is on a terrace some 300 feet 
above the stream. The crops were being harvested. Three miles from Dem we 
reached a temple called Bumda Sebum which was built round a large chorten 
under which a holy man had buried a hundred thousand devils who used to worry 
the pilgrims on their way to Tsari. Five miles further going up stream we reached 
Trupchuka. It rained heavily in the evening. The part of the valley in which Trup- 
chuka lies is much wetter than that lower down, and the vegetation is different, 
while we were in heavy rain we could see clear sky to the north in the direction of the 
Tsangpo. The largest trees just below here are cypress, though the village itself is 
too high for large trees to grow. 

12th September, Chosam, 171 miles, 14.200 feet. — We travelled six miles up the 
valley to the Kongmo La (17,520 feet). The ascent of the last 500 feet was very 
steep. There was some permanent snow near the pass. From the pass we travelled 
5 miles down the valley, passing a yak herd's encampment on the way where we 
took shelter from a storm, after which we reached the junction of three valleys 
called Chorten Namu, which Kinthup mentions. One of these valleys leads via the 
Chala to Sanga Choling and one via Trorang La to Karpo, the third being that 
which we had followed from the Kongmo La. From here we went 6 miles down to 
Chosam, th3 valley gradually becoming more wooded as we descended. We saw 
a good deal of game on the road, bharal, wolves, a musk-deer and a herd of shao, 
one of whijh I shot. At Chosam there are six houses made of good stone walls and 
pent roofs of shingles held on by stones. The climate of this valley is very wet 
and the vegetation is quite different to that north of the Kongmo La. No crops are 
grown in any of the villages in this part of the valley as the ground is considered 
sacred. The people were shocked that I had killed a stag as no animals may be 
killed h°re. 1 offered to atone for my sin by going round the pilgrimage which 
they thought was the best thing I could do under the circumstances. We had 
a good deal of rain off and on all day. 
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'■' 13th September Chikchar, 15 miles, 12,700 feet— Ow road lay clown the left 
side of the valley and was rough, stony and muddy, 2\ miles below Chosam. 
We passed two chortens which form the boundary between the land belonging 
to Chosam and that of Chikchar. Beyond this the valley Opened out into a marshy 
plain called Senguti. From this point for 6 or 7 miles down, the bottom of the 
valley is flat and marshy, and numbers of ponies are sent from the neighbouring dis- 
tricts to graze in summer. We saw ponies from Talha Kampo Gompa on the Tsangpo 
and from Sanga Choling. The yalley is here well wooded and resembles the Chumbi 
valley. The hills were covered in clouds below which on the southern side we could 
occasionally see the ends of snow fields, and we were told that there was a range of 
snow in the clouds. We passed the small village of Totsen near which a large part 
of the hillside had been fenced off into an enormous paddock used for breeding 
ponies and mules. 1 3| miles from Chosam we reached Yarap , a small village in which 
gome of the Chikchar people live in winter when the ground is under snow. 
All the women from Chikchar are obliged to live here in winter, so that tha 
monks in the holy temples can meditate without being distracted. Here we 
crossed the river by a bridge to the right bank and crossed a spur to Chikchar which 
is 1 mile from the river up a tributary. As we approached we were taken round 
a holy rock and asked to dismount at a certain stone where everyone, including even 
the Delai Lama, who performed the pilgrimage in 1900, is obliged to dismount. 
Chikchar is a large village with one golden roofed temple and a Gonvpa of 12 
monks. A good deal of rain. 

14th September, Chikchar. — This morning a small official called on us who had 
*een Mr. White in Bhutan some years ago. He told us a good deal about the 
pilgrimages which are performed here. We visited the temples and found the prin- 
cipal one was in honour of DoTJe Pagmo and called Pagmo Lhakang. The orna- 
ments on the idols were fine and the altar lamps of gold. The Delai Lama stopped 
in this temple when he went round the pilgrimage. There was also a small Gompa 
up on the hillside which we went to see ; these monks belonged to a special order 
and wear long hair. It rained all day. 

15Ui September, Migyitiin, 12 miles, 9,630 feet. — We went down the Tsari Chu 
passing the single house of Podzo Sumdo about half way where the road from 
Kyimdong via the Bimbi La comes in ; the road was very rough. At Migyitiin 
we found about 20 scattered houses ; the people had pitched tents for us 
to stop in. As we descended the valley the forest became thicker and here 
it is not unlike that of the Mishmi hills. Wheat, barley and potatoes are 
grown here but no maize. In the forest are takin and other animals which 
the people are allowed to shoot aa the restriction as regards killing does not 
extend to here. Near here on the hills north of the river is a hory lake 
Tsokar which was visited by Kinthup and where there is a tsukang or house 
where a man is stationed to help the pilgrims. This place is reached after crossijig 
three passes whose names indicate the gradual rise out of the forest to the bare 
hills above ; they are called Na La, " forest pass "; Pang La, " turf pass "; and Tra 
La, "rock pass." The people here are rather different to the ordinary Tibetans ; they 
do not wear boots and smoke pipes similar to those of the Mishmis and Abors 
and quite unlike the Chinese pipe used in Tibet. They told us that the valley 
below their village is too steep for cultivation and that the frontier of Tibet is just 
below their village but is undefined. Lopas come up the river in winter to trade 
but are not allowed above Migyitiin. From them they had heard rumours of the 
Abor Expedition or of the Miri Mission, we could not be clear of which. Captain 
Morshead attempted to go down the valley but after about 4 miles was stopped by a 
broken bridge. They told us that the river turned south to India and did not join 
the Tsangpo. We found two Pachakshiri men here who had come to trade. 
They had travelled via the Lo La and the Bimbi La crossing the main range twice 
as there is no road south of the range. A good deal of rain with heavy clouds all 
day. 

16th September, Chikclmr, 12 miles, 12,700 feet. — We returned up the same road- 
In the evening a letter came in from Ata Ullah, the Ladaki merchant of Tsetang, to 
*ay that he would bring money to us at Tsona. Some rain. 

17th September, Mipa, 11 miles, 15,300 feet. — Captain Morshead returned to 
Chosam en route for Sanga Choling by the direct road. I started on the shorter 
pilgrimage called the Kimjk&r. I climbed 5 miles to Lapu (14,800 feet) the first 
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rest-house. At each rest-house (called a Tsukang in Tibetan) a man lives who 
is obliged to give the pilgrims fire wood and hot water. From Lapu the road 
climbed steeply over sharp rocks to the Drolma La, 16,100 feet. No woman is 
allowed to cross this pass. Three miles below the pass by a marshy flat, is Mipa, the 
second rest-house. There are dwr.rf rhododendron here, but no larger trees. I 
found some fossils on the pass which are mentioned in the geological appendix. 
Mr. Hayden is of opinion that they are perhaps Jurassic but are not sufficiently 
good for determination. A good deal of rain. 

18th September, Potrang, 14 miles, 14,700 feet. — We left Mipa and ascended the 
ShagamLa 16,100 feet. From the road we could see the Mipa stream flowing in an 
easterly direction down a wooded valley for some 10 miles. The ror.d up to the 
Shagam La was over a half-dead glacier. There appeared to be a large snow peak 
about a mile east of the Shagam La. The peak was in clouds underneath which 
we caught glimpses of snow fields. From the pass we descended 2 miles into forest 
of fir and then ascended to the Tama La, a spur near which is the third rest-house 
14,400 feet above sea level and 6| miles from Mipa. From here there is a short cut 
to Taktsang, the fifth rest-house on the pilgrimage. We continued along the 
pilgrimage road which crossed several spurs clear of forest, each of which has a name. 
At one point we passed Kandrotang, a small lake where Kinthup says that the god- 
dess Drolma used to keep her cattle . The formation of the ground and the dense 
clouds prevented the river which flowed on our left hand from being seen 
from the road, and we could not tell in which direction the river finally flowed, but 
were told that it joined the Ts.m Chu below Migyitiin. At one point we left 
the longer pilgrimage road which goes further west and finally reaches Potrang 
via the Keju La, and we took a short cut over the range by the Go La (15,300 
feet) and went over open hills to Potrang, the fourth rest-house. There is ;, small 
holy lake here round which our coolies walked after our arrival. There are two 
rest-houses here, one kept up by the east Tsari people, those of Chikchar and the 
other by the west Tsari people of Yiime and Chosam. On the road there were 
quantities of small white maggots on account of which the pilgrimage is closed in 
October as it is impossible to walk without treading on them, and were one to 
be killed by a pilgrim, the benefit derived from the pilgrimage would be effaced. 
We were 9j- hours on the road. A good deal of rain. 

19th September, Tomtsang, 15\ miles, 12,600 feet. — Our road was fairly level 
for 4 miles, passing a lake after which it reached a place where it rose over some 
almost vertical natural steps. A mile beyond this point was the Tapgyu, La, 15,400 
feet. From the pass we descended steeply, gradually entering fir forest. At a small 
marshy flat was a hut at which point the short cut from Tama La rest-house joined 
our road. 8^ miles from Potrang we reached Taktsang, the fifth rest-house 13,200 
feet. From here we rose to the Sha ngu La formed of three spurs, the highest of 
which was 15,500 feet ; one mile to the east was a snow peak much hidden in clouds. 
From the pass we went down 3,000 feet to Tomtsang, the sixth rest-house in a 
forest of fir trees. We found a woman in charge of the rest-house here, but they are 
not allowed to go further along the pilgrimage being excluded from the road between 
the Drolma La and this rest-house. From the Sha ngu La there is a bad road to 
Chikchar by which the coolies who had come from Chikchar with me returned. 
It is the duty of the Chikchar people to carry loads for officials up to Potrang and 
for the Yii me and Chosam people to carry the remainder of the pilgrimage. A good 
de;.l of rain all day. 

20th September, Yii to, 15 miles, 13,200 feet. — The road went down stream 
through the forest and turning up a tributary stream reached Chakta Trang, 
the seventh rest-house, 4 miles from Tomtsang. The rest-house is 14,100 feet above 
sea and among small rhododendrons. There are several small lakes in the hills 
ro nd here. 1 mile from the rest-house is the Karkyu La, (15,000 feet,) from which 
we got a good view of the broad open valley which leads to Simoneri, the eigl'th 
rest-house, 4 miles fro r n the pass and 13,500 feet above the sea. In this valley some 
shoo were grazing. From this rest-house the road goes very steeply down beside 
i stream li miles to Yii me (11,800 feet) a village of 12 houses and a large temple, 
the ninth rest-house. This village was destroyed by Lopas in the autumn of 1906. 
From Yii me the road ascends 2 miles through forest to Gompo Rong, the tenth 
rest-house (12,500 feet) where there are 2 good stone houses. 2\ miles further up 
the valley is Yii to (13,200 feet) just below the fuel limit. At Yii to the 1 1th stage 
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on the pilgrimage there are 4 houses, which as well as those at Yii me are similar to 
the Chikchar houses being well-built of stone with wooden roofs. From Yii to the 
pilgrims cross the Rip La and stop at the Rip La rest-house which is the twelfth 
stage. They then go to Chosam, the point at which they commenced, thus 
completing the pilgrimage. A good deal of rain. 

21st September, Sanga Choling, 18 miles, 10.900 feet. — We went 8 miles up the 
valley to the Takar La 16,700 feet, the weather being so bad that we could see nothing 
of the country. From the pass we descended 3 miles to the road which came from 
the Cha La which Captain Morshead had followed a few days previously. We 
then followed down the valley to its junction with theChayul Chu at Sangr, Cho- 
ling passing the small village of Kyii on the way below which the stream was in a very 
narrow gorge. The country this side of the pass is remarkably dryer than the 
Tsari valleys. The vegetation shows this while at Sanga Choling itself, we again 
found flat roofs and irrigated cultivation and the valley appeared to be much 
dryer than at Bung, one march upstream, the place at which we had camped on 7th 
September. On the road we saw some snowcock and pheasants and spent our last 
shot gun cartridges. Captain Morshead had passed through here a few days be- 
fore and I was given a cordial reception. Some of the officials of the Gompa came 
to see me. I had known the brother of one of these men in Gyantse, while the official 
himself had met Ma j or 'Connor there. They led me into a nice clean summer-house 
and brought presents of various kinds of food. Among others the brother of the 
Drukpa Rimpoche, the holy incarnation of the Gomrpa, came to see me. He had 
been in Bhutan and India. The Lama himself was on a pilgrimage in Kongbo, 
and we had missed him by two days at Chikchar, Another incarnate Lama 
who had just left here was the man who had fled from Gyadzong in Po me on the 
arrival of the Chinese. We had visited his Gompa on the 1st July. Heavy 
rain as far up as to Takar La after which it was fine. 

22nd September, Char me, 10\ miles, 10,600 feet. — Before starting this morning 
the officials of the Gompa showed me round the temples. There was one large image 
of Buddha which had been cut on the shoulder with a sword during the Tartar 
invasion in the beginning of the 18th century. The scar had, they said, healed up 
in the same way as a wound heals on a man, and the raiders had all fallen dead 
on the ground, blood streaming from their mouths. The road lay down the left bank 
of the Char Chu through dry hills. Along the road were numbers of peach trees 
bearing ripe fruit. We passed the village of Tangor and also Chingkar where 
there was a tower similar to those we had seen in the Tsangpo valley. Just below 
Chingkar our road crossed the right bank which it followed down to Char me. 
Here I found Captain Morshead who had succeeded in getting some distance down- 
stream where he mapped the junction of the Char with the Chayul valley. At 
Raprang he found the ruins of a village which had been destroyed by the L< pas 
in 1906 and which had never been re-occupied by the Tibetans. Heavy rain 
in the afternoon. 

23rd September, Kyimpu, 7 miles, 13,400 feet. — We travelled up the Kyimpu 
stream crossing it twice to avoid a cliff. We passed two small villages, Gyii and 
Chimekang. At Kyimpu, the country appeared to be damper, the roofs of the houses 
were of wood and sloping and the cultivation unirrigated, both at Char me and 
at Drii in the Char valley and also at Gyandro and Nyerong in the Chayul valley 
which we reached the next day, the crops were irrigated and the ro< fs < f the houses 
flat. This confirms what we had noticed in the Ts.oigpo valley, nt.mely th;,t the 
country near the summit of the range is wetter than the v;.lleys. From Char me. 
there is a road to Tr6n in the Chayul valley via the Drichung La which takes two 
days, but which is impassable for animals. A little rain. 

24th September, Nyerong. 16 miles, 12,500 feet. — We ascended 6| miles to the Lo 
La 17.180 feet, the road being at first through bushes in which were numbers of 
pheasants (Crossoptilon), while near the summit of the pass we saw some bharal. 
The weather was cloudy, but we saw a snow peak about a mile north-west c f the 
pass and some others abo.it 20 miles off slightly to the west of south. The descent 
from the pass w.°.s at first very steep, but later less so, and 5 miles from the pan« 
we reached Gyandro the first \illage. 3i miles beyond this after passing through 
a narrow gorge we reached the bank of the Nye Chu down the left bank of which 
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we went one mile to Nyerong. The water for irrigating is taken from the 
Gyandro Chu aid carried round cliffs in wooden troughs to Nyerong We had 
& little rain in the morning. 

25th September, Kap, 12\ miles, 11,400 feet. — This morning before we left 
Nyerong one of our coolies who had been sent to Tsetang returned with a letter 
from Ata Ullah, the head Ladaki, who said that as he had heard that we had 
returned to India through the Lopa country from Tsari he would return to 
Tsetang with the money he had brought. He wrote from Yu be village two days', 
march upstream. We immediately sent men to get the money from him and even- 
tually received the money in Tsona. In this matter Ata Ullah was of the greatest 
service to us. We went down the valley crossing to the left bank below Nye- 
rong and continuing to the junction of the Nye and Chayul rivers. The Chayul 
Chu was slightly the larger of the two rivers and was very muddy ; this is caused 
we afterwards discovered by the mud brought down from the snows by its 
tributary the Loro Nakpo or "black Loro. " A quarter of a mile above the 
junction we crossed the Chayul to the right bank and passing Komlha went to 
Kap. The hillsides were very dry and steep and the water for irrigation taken 
in wooden troughs. At Kap we found a party of 17 Lopas (Dr.flas) including 
two women who had come over the passes to trade. They are not allowed 
further up the valley than this village. They were very wild people and had 
never heard of Europeans before. They asked us to exchange our clothes or our 
food with them and also asked us to perform religious ceremonies that their 
journey might end successfully and their homes be found safe on their return. 
It had taken them 8 days to come from their village carrying heavy loads 
and they passed no other villages on the way. None of them could speak 
Tibetan, but one or two of the Tibetans knew a little of the Lopa language. They 
did not understand money and their business is transacted by barter. Two 
Pobas, one of whom we had met at Dre on the 2nd July and again at Dzeng 
on the 6th August, came down from Tsona to see us. A fine day with no rain and 
with a strong cold wind blowing upstream all day. 

26th September, Drotang, 18 miles 11 ,200 feet.— Before we left this morning the 
two Pobas who had come down from Tsona came to see us. They asked us to 
give them letters to people in India as they wished to go there to trade, and never 
having left their own country they were alarmed at the prospect. They also 
told us that the Pobas of Po me were going to punish the people of Po to for the 
assistance they had given the Chinese and asked whether the Government of 
India would help them in this business. They had with them a new Martini- 
Henry rifle made by the Army and Navy Stores which had been given to the 
incarnate Lama of Gyadzong by the Drukpa Rimpoche, the incarnation of 
Sanga Choling Gompa, who had received it from the Maharaja of Bhutan. One 
of the Pobas had been to Rima and up the Rong to Chu as far as Sole, a place 
which is probably identical with the Soling of A. K. An incident occurred last night 
which throws some light on the habits of the Lopas. Th? whole party were 
sleeping on the ground in a verandah when a Tibetan walked past and seeing some- 
thing on the ground bent down to see what it was. It proved to be the foot of one 
of the Lopas who sprang up from his sleep and struck the man with his sword. 
In most other parts of Tibet wheTe the people have dealings with the wild 
tribes the latter are not allowed to enter the Tibetan villages, and we advised 
these Tibetans to enforce the same rule to avoid trouble. Our road was bad 
along wooden galleries and impassable for animals, after going 3J miles wc 
crossed the river to the left bank and 2 miles further came to a vertical ladder 
30 feet high which was fixed on a pillar of masonry about 50 feet in height, 5 
miles further we reached Tron Ta village. From here we descended 1,300 
feet to the river and after crossing by a bridge climbed a similar height on the 
right bank to Tron Trip village where we were obliged to wait some time for 
transport and where we obtained some interesting information regarding the Lopas 
who come here to trade. We passed about 40 of these people on the road, many 
of them carrying heavy loads of madder. The country here is very dry and all 
the cultivation is irrigated. From Tron Trip we travelled 6 miles mostly in the 
dark to Drotang. About Drotang the forest begins and we saw a few pine trees. 
They told us that in winter they had about 2 feet of snow at Drotang while up 
the valley at Tron Trip the climate was dryer and snow never fell more than 4 or 
6 inches deep. We had no rain, though the day was cloudy. 
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27th September, Tron Trip. 6 miles, 10,700 feet. — This morning we sent our 
kit back direct to Tron Trip and ourselves descended 1,000 feet to the river bed 
to a small flat called Natrampa where we found a family of Lung tu Lopas in a 
hut. These are the people who were defeated by the Tibetans in 1906. Three 
miles below this point we could see a large valley which joined the right bank of 
the river on the right bank in which 1,000 feet above the water was a small temple 
called Karutra. Here a single monk lives the whole year round to keep the 
lamps burning on the alter ; once a year on the 14th day of the 4th month 
(in May) the people of the nearest villages perform a pilgrimage to this temple 
and some of them extended their journey to a holy lake called Lagya Yum 
Tso which is over the pass at the head of the valley. This temple is the lowest 
Tibetan habitation in the valley. We returned to Tron Trip by a road about 
300 feet above the bed of the river and at one point had to climb a 20-foot ladder. 
There were quantities of quite good peaches on the road, which are used to feed 
pigs. A little rain in the morning. 

28th September, Chayul Dzong, 17 miles, 11,450 feet. — We retraced our steps 
16 miles along the road which we had previously followed, to the bridge over the 
Chayul river above its junction with the Nye ; one mile further up the left 
bank of the Chayul stream we reached Chayul Dzong and Chamchen village. 
Like Lhiigyavi ; this place has two names, one being that of the village and the other 
that of the Dzong ; the name of the Dzong is better know as it is used in official 
matters. On the road below Kap we passed a party of Lopas from whom we wished 
to buy some honey, but they would not take money, nor did they want any of the 
things which we were able to offer them. They asked us by signs for about 
18 inches of white shell head necklace which of course we had not got. The 
Dzongpon received us here and gave us a garden in which to camp. A fine day 
with no rain. 

29th September, Tro Shika, 18\ miles, 12,350 feet. — We went up the Chayul 
valley all day crossing the stream twice, 3 miles and 13 miles from Chayul Dzong. 
There were no bridges fit for animals to cross between these two. Several villages 
are passed ; from Takpa close to the first bridge a river leads over the range to 
Lhontse Dzong. 9J miles from Chayul Dzong we crossed the Moga Lendze 
stream up the valley of which is a Gompa from which a pilgrim road goes round 
Takpashiri, one of the snow peaks on the range. This pilgrimage takes five days. 
The hills are very bare and the country dry. At Tro Siiika we found tents pre- 
pared for us among willow trees in the garden of a rich man's house. No rain. 

30lh September, Shio Shika, 8\ miles, 13,200 feet. — We commenced by marching 
2 miles up the valley ts TrasUi Tongme, a Gompa of 40 monks, who are 
housed in a very large building. This was at the junction of the Loro Nakpo and 
Loro Karpo streams (i.e., the black and white Loro). We clianged our transport at 
the Gompa and went on 1 mile to the house of a small official, Hie Kishung Dupa, as 
we had been told that the road we wished to take up the Loro Nakpo went round ' 
via Kishung Shika to avoid a gorge in the river. We found the Dcpa at home 
who told us that the direct road went from Trashi Tongme up the valley and 
that there was no gorge. We had frequently been sent a long round about road in 
this way, the reason being that by the direct road the Trashi Tongme people were 
bound to carry our loads to Shio, 6i miles, while via Kishung Shika they would 
only carry 1 mile when they would be relieved by the Kishung people. TheDepa was 
rather suspicious of us and asked for our passports and did his best to dissuade us 
from following the Loro Nakpo valley. The Mago district is the property of Samdru 
Potrang, one of the rich Lhasa families, and the Depa is an agent of the family 
who collects the taxes from the Mago people and generally exercises control over 
them. He told us that he was on bad terms with the owner of Shio Shika and that we 
would have difficulty in getting transport there as the man had a special exemption 
for his subjects. On the wall of his room was a photograph of the Kyibuk 
Rupon and his wife which I had myself taken at Gyantse some years before. 
He had been given it in Lhasa. One of the Depa's servants was a convict who had 
been condemned to weai chains on his legs for life. The Depa refused to give us 
a man to accompany us into the Mago district, but sent a message on to say we 
were coming. He was evidently afraid of the responsibility of helping us too 
openly. While I was arguing with the Depa, Captain Morshead had climbed the 
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hills on the north of the valley where he was fortunate enough to get a trigono- 
metrical fixing on the snow peaks south of the valley which had been previously 
fixed from India. His station was the hill on which corpses are cut up and 
given to the birds in the usual Tibetan way ; on seeing his party on the hill 
numbers of vultures appeared only to be disappointed in their hopes of a 
meal. We turned back from the Depa's house and went up the valley of the 
Loro Nakpo and crossed to the right bank about A\ miles from Trashi Tongme and 
2 miles further reached Shio Shika, a group of clean-looking whitewashed houses 
among poplar trees. The valley up which our road had come was very narrow 
and. the hills steep. Near the house was a small Gompa on a cliff, the road to 
which had been made in the face of the cliff and climbed up inside the hill. The 
Shio Tungkor was at first suspicious of us and asked for our passports and we 
had to spend some time explaining why we had none. He had been at Gyantse. 
when Chang Yin Tang had come there in 1907, but did not know me. He had also 
for some years been Dzongpon of Tsona and at present held the office of Dzong- 
pon of Chudzong in Po me, but had never visited his charge and his work thare 
was being performed by an agent. He at first refused to give us transport, 
saying that his people were exempt. In the evening we found a herd of 
bharal on the hill above the house on which we fixed our telescope and invited 
his small children to look at them, which delighted them so much that they ran 
and called him up, after which he became quite friendly and told us he would 
do his best to help us. He was a great dog fancier and had many toy dogs, one 
of which he said was 18 years old. No rain. 

1st October, Cha, 11\ miles, 14,300 feet. — -We had hoar frost last night. We had 
almost run out of money and persuaded our host to change two sovereigns ; 
he tested them on a black touchstone and said that they were not pure gold ; 
but agreed to change them for Tibetan coins when we told him that any trader 
who went to India would be very glad to take them. We travelled 7 miles to 
Karta village which is situated on flats at the junction of two streams. I climbed 
a hill above the village after a herd of bharal and I saw a snow range some 
forty miles distant down the valley which must be the peaks near the Le La. 
At Karta we found a Kashmiri trader whom we had met at Tsetang. These 
Kashmiris occasionally travel about the country with their wares, but prefer to 
remain in the large towns. From Karta we proceeded up the valley after 
taking over yaks instead of the coolies who had been carrying for us, and after going 
4i miles reached the small village of Cha, 1| miles below Cha we passed Guchu 
village from which place a road leads to Tsona. We put up in a house. No rain. 
2nd October, Seti, 12 miles, 16,000 feet. — We went 3 miles up the valley toPendo, 
the last village in the valley. The people had prepared a reception for us with 
chang, tea and milk. From here a road leads over the range to Tsona, one day 's 
march for a mounted man. The water near here was all frozen except where touched 
by the sun. From the village we went 6£ miles up the valley in the Pen La 
(17,330 feet). We saw four herds of bharal on the road ; there are great numbers in 
this and the Seti valleys. It was extremely cold on the summit of the pass with 
a biting wind from the south ; we saw the snows near the Le La which I had seen 
yesterday. We descended the valley 1\ miles when we reached a deserted yak 
herd's camp on the right bank of the stream where we camped. There was no 
fuel except yak-dung. A fine day. 

3rd October, GoshuSho, 11 miles, 14,500 feet. — Light snow fell in the night on the 
hills to the south. We crossed the valley and climbed up the hillside along 
which we travelled 3.'. miles to a spur, the Zandang T.a, from which we had a distant 
view down the valley, which we could see was wooded lower down. In the far 
distance down this valley we could see a snow range. From the Zandang La we went 
2 miles up a valley to Chupda, a yakherd's cam]). There are said to be ovis ammon in 
this valley but, as the camp has been occupied for about a month by yak herds, the 
animals had moved away ; we saw some bharal. From Chupda we climbed 1,300 
feet, mostly steep, in l.\ miles to the Tulang La (17,250 feet). From the pass we 
had a good view to the north and slightly west of north saw a distant snow range. 
There was a good deal of snow near the pass, especially on the east side. We 
descended frc m the pass 4 miles to this camp at the junction of two valleys and 
where the first fuel was growing. Some snow fell when we were on the pass and 
we had heavy rain in the afternoon. 
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4th October, Mago, 11 miles, 11,800 feet.—'We. were obliged to make a late start 
as our yaks had strayed. We went down the valley 5J- miles to Chuna, crossing the 
river several times ; at Chuna were a few huts in which graziers were living. 
Five miles further down the valley we found a hot spring on the left bank and half a 
mile further reached this village. There were snow peaks on either side of the 
valley and we were told that no roads lead over these ranges in either direction. 
The country gradually became more wooded as we descended and large trees 
began to appear near Chuna. Mago consists of two villages, Nyuri and Duri, at 
the latter of which we stopped. The people are peculiar in their dress and are 
much cut off from Tibet, the women particularly wear a quantity of jewelry con- 
sisting mostly of amber beads. The houses are of stone with usually a wooden roof ,, 
though we saw some slate roofs. There are no crops, the people live on the produce 
of their yaks, exchanging butter and cheese for grain. They pay a tax of madder to 
the Kishung Depa which they obtain by exchange from the Monbas and Lopas. 
There is one small temple to which a monk from Karta occasionally comes to read 
prayers and beat the drums. The people are quite illiterate, and we were, therefore, 
unable to get the names of places in their valley written in Tibetan characters. 
Some rain in the evening. 

5th October, Mago.— We could not march to-day as the people had to collect 
their transport yaks from a distance. Showers all day. 

6Ui October, Lap, 12 miles, 14,700 feel. — This morning we could get no yaks. 
After getting very impatient we sent over to Nyuri village across the river when 
we found that, for some reason we could not fathom, the people were keeping 
our yaks concealed in the house. We at last got them and made a late start. 
Our ioad led us 4 miles to the Chera La, 14,100 feet, a pass on the spur dividing 
the Dungma Chu, the river which flows past Mago, from theGorjo Chu. At the 
head of the Dungma Chu we could dimly see a snow peak, Gori Chen, while down 
stream from the pass we could see the junction of the two streams, and below this 
a clearing in the forest which was said to be Timbang village, but our guides had 
never been down the valley and could not be certain. From the pass there is a 
road down stream to Lugutang, a village inhabited by people similar to those of 
Mago. We passed several Monbas who were coming up to Mago to trade, carry- 
ing madder. Our road lay 4 miles up the Gorjo Chu to a flat marshy plain, 
evidently a silted up lake bed. Beyond this we gradually left all trees behind, 
and after passing some graziers' huts called Chumba reached some more 
huts called Lap where we found the inhabitants of Lagam who were looking 
after their herds of yaks. These people, like those of Mago whom they resemble, 
live up in these high valleys all the summer and retire to Lagam only from the end 
of December to the end of May when these upper valleys are under snow. They 
live in stone huts with roofs of wood or slate in one of which we put up. Some 
rain and a little snow. 

7th October, Samjung, 9\ miles, 12,850 feet. — We had hard frost last night. 
Our yaks had strayed in the night and we were obliged to make a late start. We 
climbed 3 miles to the Tse La (15,600 feet) just beyond which we passed a lake J mile 
in length. Near this pass is the Namsanga La by which Daflas came to Mago to 
trade. We descended a very bad boulder-strewn road gradually entering fir forest 
and passing several huts. The Monbas build huts on all the uninhabited roads 
which they use, and which are locally called " Drang " or " Pangkang ". The 
Tibetan, on the other hand, is quite content to sleep in the open in his dry climate. 
We passed a small Monba official riding from Namshu village who was on his way 
to Mago to collect a tax. A fine morning and a cloudy afternoon with no rain. 

8th October, Kijala, 8 miles, 12,500 feet. — We had hard frost again last night. 
Our road led us up on to the range dividing the Ele Chu from a branch of the Bhoroli 
4-J miles from camp we reached the Poshing La (11,950 feet) on this range, from 
which point the road followed down the spur through rhododendron forest. This 
spur forms the frontier between Tibet and the Miji country. We could see the 
hills on the south of the Dirang Chu and also the fields of Sangti village in the 
Dirang valley. On reaching the hut at Kyala we halted as we had not been able 
to see anything of the surrounding country owing to clouds, and we hoped for fine 
weather next morning at which time of day we have had it fine for the last few 
days. We sent one of our coolies on to Lagam to collect some coolies from the 
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neighbouring Monba villages, as we hear that Lagam is practically deserted, and our 
yaks cannot descend into the valley beyond that place owing to the heat and low 
elevation. We passed a great number of Monba traders who were taking chillies 
and madder to Mago, some of these men spoke to us in Assamese. We spent the 
afternoon in clearing a hill above the hut at which we camped in order to do some 
survey work in the morning. A little rain in the evening. 

9th October, Lagam, 10 miles, 9,200 feet. — We .had a fine morning and were 
well rewarded for having halted here. In the south-east we could see the 
plains of India, further west we could see the fields of Dirang and the valley of the 
Dirang Chu as far up as Sengedzong ; we were told that the Se La was also visible 
but that portion of the range was in clouds. A little east of north were some high 
snow peaks about 30 miles distant, the Gori Chen group. Our road lay down the 
spur west of a branch of the Bhoroli. On our left we could see two Miji villages 
called Debden and Matan. We passed several wooden huts at which the 
Monbas rest on their journeys and also saw considerable signs of the trade on this 
road. We passed 100 loads of merchandise mostly chillies, and madder (Rubia 
cordifolia) all of which was being taken to Mago. It is hard to understand how 
the small and poor colony of Mago can afford to buy all this, especially as they 
get a good deal from the Daflas as well. From the Kanga La 9 miles from Kyala 
we caught a glimpse of Lagam village 1 ,600 feet below us and only 1 mile distant 
by road. We could also see Pangma village. At Lagam we found only one 
family who were looking after the houses and property of the others who were 
herding their yaks at Lap. Our transport y. .ks were hurried back as soon as 
they arrived, as they feel the heat and low elevation. The houses are of stone 
with bamboo matting roofs. There were a few leeches here and also " damdim " 
flies, pests which we had not seen since we were in Pemako. No rain. 

10th October, Tembang, 9 miles, 7,600 feet. — We could get no transport, and 
the man we had sent ahead yesterday had not returned from the Monba villages, 
but at about midday he arrived with a few coolies, from Pangma village, and we 
were able to start. Half a mile from Lagam the road takes off to the left which 
leads via the Gogyang La to the Miji villages of Debden and Matan. We 
descended 3-| miles to some huts called Skamshing standing in fields of marwa. 
This was at an altitude of about 6,500 feet, the lowest point we had reached, since 
we left Po me. From here our road was very good, climbing through oak forest 
to Tembang. The people here were at first disobliging and refused to give us a 
house to sleep in or to provide us with transport. We had a good view down the 
Dirang Chu and could see the large village of But on a spur above the left bank ; 
beyond this we were told was Konia, the last Tibetan village. On the opposite bank 
the Tibetans do not go so far down stream and we could see Munda, an Aka vil- 
lage above the right bank. The crops here are maize and pumpkin grown together, 
buckwheat and marwa. There are a few peach trees. Below Tembang on the 
opposite side of the river are Rahung and Kudajn two villages where there are 
rope bridges across the river. From Rahung a road leads via the Rib La one day 
to Dukpen or (Rupa) in the Putang valley. A little rain in the evening. 

11th October, Namshu, 7 miles, 6,400 feet. — -We had some trouble in getting trans- 
port, as this part of the valley leads nowhere and is never visited by officials and 
the people are not accustomed to supplying transport ; our difficulties were also 
increased by the fact that we had absolutely no money left except three sovereigns, 
which are not current here. We at last got off and went up the valley through 
oak forest to Namshu. The houses of all the villages here appear to have scarlet 
roofs as the chillie crop is being dried spread out on the bamboo matting of which 
the roofs are made. The people say that snow never falls here, but that there is 
a great deal on the surrounding hills. There are roads to Pangma and Lagam, 
over the hills. Wc found a party of 50 Akas from Dzong village here who were 
collecting taxes. Their village was three days from here and five from Tezpur. 
Some of them spoke Assamese and they gave us gjme interesting information. 
No rain. 

12th October, Diranr/Dzowj, 6 miles, 5,700 feet. — We went four and a half miles 
ro the Hangti Chu which we rer.cl.cd after a steep descent. We crossed this by a 
bridge and then crossed the Dirang Chu and went down the right bank to Dirang 
Dzoi\g consisting ot about 80 houses and a Gom/pa of 100 monks. Wc were told that 
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theDzongpon was at Tawang, but subsequently found out that this was a lie. 
He was afraid of the rssponsibility either of helping or of stopping us or having 
anything to do with us at all. The people made various excuses for not bringing 
us transport at once and later they asked to see our passport. We were obliged 
to go through the same lengthy explanations that we had given so often before. 
There were a few Lopas here who were probably Mij is, but they would not come 
and speak to us. No rain. 

13th October, Nyukmadong, 12 miles, 8,100 feet. — We travelled five miles up 
stream to Lis village where we changed our coolies after a good deal of trouble and 
delay. On the road we passed a flat open place below Jepshing village and just 
beyond this a small hot sulphur pring. From Lis we went four miles to a bridge which 
leads to the left bank. The Akas who collect taxes in this valley are not allowed to 
travel up above this bridge. The people who hve above it bring the taxes which 
they pay the Akas into Lis. From the bridge we climbed to Nyukmadong, a small 
village, the people though Monbas, differ from those lower down the valley and seem 
to be more Tibetan. They all of them can speak Tibetan, while lower down only 
one or two people in each village could. The women here wear woollen clothes, 
while in the lower valleys, through which we have been travelling, they are all 
dressed in cotton or Assam silk. The people here were very suspicious of us and 
refused to give us any food or transport. They could not understand why we 
did not get a passport from the Dirang Dzongpon. We spent some hours 
arguing with them. The people here make tea of yelbw-flowered pV.nt (Hyperi- 
cum malum) which grows wild in the jungles. Another variety (Hypericum 
patulum) is used for the same purpose at Lunang in Kongbo on the Po me fron- 
tier. We were obliged to use this ourselves for several days. There are num- 
bers of barking deer about here. Some rain in the evening. 

14th October, Sengedzong, 4 miles, 9,900 feet. — This morr.ing there were no signs of 
any transport for us, nor of any food. After a good deal of trouble they brought us 
some food and promised to take us to Sengedzong to-day. The road was steep 
down to a stream, the Saten Rong, out of which was a stiff climb of 2,000 feet. Senge- 
dzong is a small village where we again had trouble in getting a house and where 
the people refused to give us food. Roads lead to Sakten in Bhutan and also to 
Mago. We saw the people using a very primitive plough here ; the furrows were 
so crooked that a woman followed with a hoe to turn up the ground which the 
plough had left untilled. We have met several pilgrims lately who are going to 
a place called Tsam Jo Trung near Gauhati which was visited by the Dalai Lama 
when he was in India. A little rain in the early morning. 

15th October, Jang, 16 miles, 8,000 feel. — We climbed five miles to the Se La, 13,940 
feet in pouring rain and dense clouds. This pass appears to be always cloudy. 
When Nain Singh crossed over snow in February 1875, he states that his view was 
obstructed by clouds, and when we were at Kyala on the 9th instant the neighbour- 
hood of this pass was the only part of the horizon that was cloudy. We found dwarf 
rhododendrons on the pass. We went 11 miles down the valley through jungle 
to Jang. We were rather doubtful as to how we should be received and were relieved 
when we were met by the head man and shown into a house ; however, when we 
asked him to prepare transport for to-morrow and to bring us some food he and 
llie villagers absolutely refused to do either, saying that two years ago they were 
punished for allowing a Chinese soldier to pass through who had no passport. This 
was the man about whose adventures we had heard at Tsari and Sanga Choling. 
There were several huts on the road on both sides of the pass. Rain all day. 

16th October, Tawang, 10\ miles, 10,200 feet. — As we could get no transport, I 
started with three of our own coolies to go to Tawang, leaving Captain Morshead 
and the rest of the party in Jang ; the people refused even to give me a guide to 
fhow the road, and I was obliged to ask people whom I met on the way. I went 
down 800 feet to a large bridge over the Tawang Chu and climbed up the right bank ; 
the road then went down stream about 1,000 feet above the water and past several 
villages. At one point I got a view of Tawang, a large Gompa of whitewashed 
houses enclosed by a wall, with the town below it, all bmlt on a grassy spur, amid 
forost-clad hills. At Gyangkar Shika I found two agents of the Tsona Dzongpons 
who were drinking arack together. One, a monk, was very drunk and consequently 
quite, friendly and communicative. They said that they had heard all about us 
bom Tsona and immediately sent for villagers to carry my loads which had so 
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far been carried by our own coolies. The monk was a much-travelled man and 
had been in Calcutta and also to Russia as servant to Dorjieff. We climbed from 
here to Tawang where I was met by the secretary or clerk to the Council and given 
a room in a house. I also had a passport sent back to Captain Morshead. This 
is a very thickly-populated valley, the villages all being large. There were some 
leeches on the road. The people in the town here are all Tibetans, though the 
monks of the Gompa are Monbas. As a rule Monbas do not care to live as high 
as 10,000 ieet. 

17th October, Tawanq. — The Council met this morning to decide what was to 
to be done with us and later I went up to the meeting. They were assembled in a 
square room in the middle of which was a single pillar at the base of which I sat on 
a cushion, while the Council, 19 in number, sat all round. One of the first questions 
I was asked was whether we had succeeded in making a good map of the southern 
frontier as they had heard that that was what we were doing. One of the 
Council had been the Dzongpon of Taklung, who knew a little Assamese. He 
had heard of " Miri Mission " which we believed to be the name of the officer in 
charge. One of the councillors had been in Peking during the Boxer rising when 
the Legations were being besieged. I was as usual asked for my passport, 
and spent a couple of hours explaining who we were and how it was that we had 
no passport. In the evening the head man came to say that as the Council had 
decided that I was up to no mischief he would bring me some food at once. Rain 
morning and evening with fine weather at midday. 

18th October, Tawang. — Captain MoTshead arrived about noon. We went 
together to interview the Council and as before sat in the centre of the room with 
the councillors all round. They told us that there was a good deal of snow on 
the direct road to Tsona, and that we should have to travel by a longer one ; this 
suited our plans as the direct road had been mapped byNain Singh. We were 
given a passport bearing 3 seals of the Monastic officials and a fourth of the Tsona 
Dzongpons. We were given a meal here which was served in the Council cham- 
ber. The monks then became more confidential ; they told us that when they 
first heard of us they thought that we were Europeans in the pay of the Chinese, 
in which case they had intended to kill us. They were disappointed that one of us 
was not a doctor and asked us to come with a doctor if we ever returned to the 
country. There are about 550 monks in the Gompa but the number varies and a 
short time ago there were 700. They are all Monbas with the exception of 2 or 
3 Tibetans. The Gompa is situated on a grassy spur and on the west side over- 
hangs very steeply the valley of Kangtong Rong. A fine day with no rain. The 
people said that they expected no more rain this year. 

19th October, Lamia, 18 miles, 8,250 feet. — We had a long march with seven 
changes of transport. At Siru village 2 miles from Tawang the main road from 
Tawang to Dewangiri goes down to a bamboo suspension bridge over the Tawang 
Chu, from which it follows the left bank of the Tawang Chu to Trashigang in 
Bhutan. At dusk we reached Manam village where we found our fresh transport 
awaiting us with torches by the light of which we went 2 miles further to some 
bamboo huts near Lumla, which are built for the use of the Tsona Dzongpons 
who travel from Tawang to Tsona by this road every April as the direct road rid 
the Mila K^.ton? pass is, at that time, under snow. Our road was over a succes- 
sion of spurs and kept two or three thousand feet above the river. The hillsides 
in these valleys are well cultivated with the usual Himalayan crops, maize, marwn, 
etc. There were also well flavoured though barely ripe peaches and good pumpkins. 
There are a number of water-turned prayer wheels in good whitewashed houses 
all along the roadside. A fine clay with no rain. 

20th October, Shakti, 111 miles, 7,250 feet. — We had a good view down the valley 
of the Tawang Chu this morning and were shown the frontiers of Bhutan. Our 
road left the Tawang valley and went up the Nyamjang valley. We had to 
change, our coolies at several villages and were delayed each time. We passfd 
some terraced rice cultivation at Gyipu. The hills were covered in forest. We 
stopped in a house in the village of Shakti. No rain. 

21st October, he, 19 miles, 8,350 feet. — We made a verv late start as we were again 
hail trouble with our local coolies. Two miles from Shakti we crossed to the 
right bank of the river and six miles further we came to a large chorten of a 
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peculiar design haying a base of over 50 yards. A mile beyond this was Pang<- 
chen on the left bank above which the river has been dammed up by a landship and 
there are marshy flats ; at other places the river flows in a veiy nairow valley with 
steep sides covered with forest. At Shoktsen where we changed transport we again 
had trouble with the coolies who threw our loads down and bolted into the jungle. 
The road is in places over galleries and causeways built up in from the river. 
We crossed the river 3 times by good wooden bridges. We arrived after dark, 
the villagers of Le coming out to meet us with torches of dried bamboo. We 
stopped in a house. No rain. 

22nd October, Trimo, 10 miles, 10,700 feet. — We went up the valley all day cross- 
ing the river 3 times. After going 5^ miles we suddenly came on Lepo Tsukang 
or custom house astride the road where we found an agent of the Tsona Dzong- 
pons who took us in and gave us tea. He collects a tax in kind of 10 per cent, 
on all merchandise which goes up into Tibet from the lower lying Monba coun- 
try. He also collects 1 tanka on each animal and h tanka on each man who passes his 
post. At Trimo we found the people, though still Monbas, to be very Tibetan 
in their appearance ; they grow crops of barley and turnips but maize and other 
Himalayan crops have been left behind. Their cattle are dzos. No rain. 

23rd October, Tsona 11\ miles, 14,500 feet. — Our road left the Nyamjang valley 
and went 6 miles up a side valley to the P6 La (14,900 feet). There was a little 
fresh snow near the top of the pass. One of our servants shot a bharal, which was 
very welcome as we have not had money to buy meat. At the pass the country 
changed in appearance with great suddenness, the country to the north being 
typical bare Tibetan Chang Tang. From near the pass we had a good view of the 
country, but it was very difficult to follow the drainage system as the valleys 
were flat and open and it was hard to see which way the water flowed. We could 
see the position of the Chiu Tso and also of the Kyeshing La, a pass which Nain 
Singh called the Kyakya La, on which there was a great deal of snow. From the 
pass we descended 5-J- miles to Tsona, a large town, at the time of our visit almost 
deserted as the trading season was over. During the last few days we met a num- 
ber of traders on the road who had just left the trade mart. Here we found our 
servants who had been sent to Ata Ullah to get the money in exchange for the 
cheque ; we now received 800 tankas, which equal about Rs. 200. Tsona Dzong, 
which we saw from the road to-day, is a mile and a half down the valley. A little 
rain in the early morning. 

24th October, Tsona. — We halted to-day and spent a good deal of our money 
in clothes and blankets as the weather now at these altitudes is extremely cold. 
We paid an average price of 16 tankas or Rs. 4 for a chuba (Tibetan woollen coat) 
for our servants. Two of the Dzongpons came to see us, one an old monk of 
Ganden and the other a youth of 22, the Tana Tungkor, who had fought against 
the Chinese in Lhasa. The latter spent some time with us looking at photographs. 
He gave us some interesting information about the Tibetan army. As a child he had 
been at Nangartse where his father was Dzongpiin and said he was a great friend 
of the officer who commanded the post there when the expedition was in 
Lhasa. As these people all do, he contrasted the behaviour of our troops with 
those of the Chinese. No rain. 

2,5th October, Gyisum, 16 miles, 15,500 feet. — We travelled 1 J miles to Tsona 
Dzong. There is not the usual fort here in which the officials live, but they live in 
houses in the village. Near the village are some hot springs. There are 4 Dzong- 
pons whom I. visited ; two are monies of Ganden Gomjia near Lhasa and two are 
laymen. One of the Ganden monks remembered me at Lhasa. He had been 
in the suite of the Ti Rimpocke and had seen me one day when I went to lunch 
with him. The Ti Rimpoche was, he said, in good health and 79 years of age 
now. With one of the lay Dzongpons we found the Shio Tungkor who had been 
our host on the 30th September. After we left them the young Tana Tungkor, 
one of the lay Dzongpons, invited me to go to his quarters, where! remained some 
time talking about the state of the country and more especially about the army, 
about which he had very progressive ideas. He told me that he was going to Cal- 
cutta this winter to learn Japanese and English and thought that he would be able 
to master these two languages before the hot weather came on. From information 
from other sources I gathered that he is going on some secret business of the Tibeti.u 
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Government. He gave me tea with which we eat Huntley and Palmer's biscuits. 
From here I went up to the small Doka La (15,500 feet) on which about three inches 
of snow was lying. From the pass we had a good viaw of the snow range to the 
west, which separates this plateau from the upper Nyamjang valley. We also saw 
a lake, the Nyapa Tso. We descended from the pass and at the village of Tre 
turned up an open valley which we followed to the small village of Gyisum, Crops 
do not ripen here. We saw a good deal of game on the road, — bharal, gazelle 
and ovis ammon. The stream in this valley is said to join the Tawang Chu near 
Jang. A little snow fell on the Doka La. 

26th October, Lapshi, 12\ miles, 13,500 feet. — We went up the bare open valley 
4 miles to the Nyala La (16,990 feet). There was a great deal of game on the 
pass — gazelle, kyang and ovis ammon ; two of the latter were shot by Captain 
Morshead. Three miles from the pass we reached Loro to village, and 5| miles 
further Lapshi. As Captain Morshead wished to go after the ovis ammon again he 
remained in Loro to. No rain. 

27th October, Lapshi. — I remained here to-day. There are a few poplars 
and willow trees here. A fine day. 

28th October, Minda, 10\ miles, 13,700 feet. — I went down 4 miles to Jora Shika ; 
some large houses and a Gompa of 80 monks on the hills above the right bank of 
the river. From here there are two roads to Lhontse Dzong, one via the Gyandro 
La and one via the Lagor La. I left a note fur Captain Morshead telling him 
to take the Gyandro La road as I was going via the Lagor La. I found a monk 
of Tengyeling, one of the Lhasa Gompas in charge at Jora who was just handing 
over charge to two Dzjngpons, as all the Tengyeling estates have been confiscated 
on account of the Gompa having sided with the Chinese in the recent troubles. 
He asked me whether I thought anyone would keep him if he went to Darjeeling 
as there was nowhere in Tibet where he ctuld live, all the Tengyeling monks 
ha vmt, been expelled from the monasteries. He said that he could not possibly do 
any coolie work, but seamed to. think that it was only a matter of time before the 
Chinesa returned, and he and his friends were restored to favour. At Jura we 
left the valley of the Loro Karpo and went up into the hills to the north to the 
village of Minda which is an estate of Samdru Potrang, the Lhasa family which 
owns the Mago valley. Here we found an obliging old man who was the agent 
of the family ; the Kishung Depa, whom we met on 30th September was his 
adopted son. A fine day. 

29th October, Lhontse Dzong, 7 miles, 13,100 feel. — We climbed 3,000 feet in 3 miles 
to the Lagor La (16,800 feet). From the pass I had a fine view of bare rolling hills ; 
about 50 miles off to the north-west was the Yala Shampo range, while closer 
was the valley of the Nye in which I could see Trakor Gompa. To the south I 
could see some peaks of the Gori Chen range about 40 miles off. We descended 3.700 
feet in 4 miles to Lhontse Dz mg, a fine stone building on a rock, below which is a 
thick wood of a thorny tree called "La " in Tibetan. Lhontse Dzong is also called 
Dzong Sho by people living in the neighbourhood. We put up in a house in the 
village. Immediately on arrival I rode some 10 miles down the valley to try and 
join up the survey with the lower part of the valley at Nyerong where we had been 
on the 24th September, and went down far enough to see the snows near the Le La. 
Captain Morshead arrived in the evening. Opposite Lhontse is a valley down 
which a road comes over the hills from Yakshi in the Cliar to valley. A fine day 
with no rain. 

30th October, Somlrii do, 15\ miles, 14,100 feet. — Before leaving Lhontse we 
went to see the Dzongptin's agent who we found was one of the servants who was 
living in his kitchen, but who had been entrusted with the seals. We travelled up 
the open valley over fields and among bare hills. I left the main road and crossing 
the valley went up a side valley to a point where it divided and from where I saw 
the villages of Shobo Shar and Shobo Nub, places about which we had heard a good 
deal as important roads to Tsetang and Char to pass through them. I rejoined the 
main Nye valley and went up to Ritang the point where the Nye branches. 
The north-western branch is called Sikung and the south-western Sompii. It 
wasvVa the Sikung valley that Nain Singh went from Tsetang to Tawang in 1874, 
and for some distance up the Sompii valley we were on his route. Up this valley 
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we reached Sompu Shika, an estate of the Shatia Lonchen, 2i miles further we came 
to the small village of Sompii do where we put up in a house. A little barley is the 
only crop grown here. Some snow fell in the evening. 

31st October, Gym, 9 miles, 15,000 feet. — We went up to the valley passing the 
hot springs of Serasa near which was Trashigang, 2\ miles from Sompii do, the last 
house in the valley. As far as this we had followed the road previously followed by 
Nain Singh ; here his road branched off to Tsona. We continued up the valley for 1 \ 
miles when the road bent sharply to the left and 7 miles further we reached 
Moru, a yak herd's camp. Near here were many shepherds' encampments round 
which were the ashes of sheep dung fires which are burnt in a circle every night to 
scare the wolves which are troublesome here. At Moru we found a caravan of 60 
yaks loaded with salt which had been brought from Talung on the Yamdrok 
Tso and which was being taken to Tsona for the Dre Drukpa, the official in charge 
of the Government rice monopoly. The main summer road from Tsetang to Tsona 
passes through Moru, coming direct from the Karkang La ; Nain Singh took a longer 
road via Ritang as he travelled in winter, when the caravans cannot find grazing 
on the shorter road. There are a number of hot springs in the valley near here. 
A climb of 3 miles from Moru brought us to the Hor La (17,680 feet). It was intensely 
cold on the pass and snow was falling. On the road we caught a glimpse of the Nera 
Yu Tso a lake, which was 1 mile south of our road. We went steeply down the 
valley of the Nyamjang Chu which we had left at Trimo on the 23rd October and 
reached Gyao village after dark. From here roads lead to Trigu Dzong and Lha- 
kang Dzong. 

1st November, Nyelung, 12\ miles, 13,900 feet.- — Before starting we visited the 
small Gompa at Gyao in which we found a fine library of about 1 ,100 volumes. There 
are only 4 monks, but the place must have been more important years ago. 
Our road lay down the valley all day through bare hills, below which in the bottom 
of the valley thorny scrub grew. This small village is the property of Ragasha, a 
Lhasa family. There are snows on both the east and west sides of this valley ; 
several roads lead westwards to Lhakang Dzong. We had some trouble with the 
people here who would not let us occupy a house. Some snow in the early morning. 
2nd November, Gor, 9 miles, 13,750 feet. — We went 4j- miles down the valley to 
Dongkar Dzong a large village inside a roughly circular wall on a flat above the right 
bank of the river. There is also a Gompa of 50 monks. In order to avoid going over 
the same ground twice we had intended going from here over two passes, the Cho 
La and the Me La into the valley of the Durang or Trashi Yangsi Chu in Bhutan. 
Tue Dzongpon tried to dissuade us on account of the snow on the passes and 
eventually settled the matter by saying that the Tibetan transport could not be 
taken into Bhutan and that we should have to wait on the frontier and send to 
the first Bhutanese village two days distant for transport, so we decided to 
continue our jo urney down the Nyamjang valley. This part of the valley is still in 
the dry zone though we can see fir trees a little way down stream. A fine day. 

3rd November, Rang, 13 miles, 11,300 feet. — After going 1 \ miles down the valley 
we dropped steeply 1,500 feet to the river passing a small Gompa perched on a pin- 
nacle of rock, the first house with a pent roof which we have seen since leaving 
Trimo. The river here enters a gorge with snow peaks on either side ; here also the 
forest begins. We went down a bad road, 8 miles when we arrived opposite Ngang 
valley on the left bank. One of the houses of Ngang is under the Dongkar Dzong- 
pom and one under the official of Lepo Tsukanq. We reached Rang after a steep 
descent of 900 feet. There are twelve houses of stone with pent roofs. The cli- 
mate is cold and damp and the people say that barley will not grow on account of the 
damp while it is too high for maize and other crops. They can only grow buck- 
wheat and turnips and also keep yaks. Barley grows at Gor and Dongkar higher 
up the valley. Sir Joseph Hooker in Himalayan Journals, Volume II, page 74, 
states that barley requires a mean summer temperature of 48° to come to maturity. 
Prickly oak grows here a tree which does not thrive in a very wet climate. The people 
say that they are Tibetans and not Monbas though they do not wear their hair in a 
queue and they speak Monba among themselves. The village pays a tajt of 40 
tankas (Rs. 10) a year to Dongkar Dzong. A little snow was lying in places on the 
road and some fell to-day. 

4th November, Le, 17 miles, 8,350 feet. — We went 4.V miles down the valley 

through fir and rhododendron forest to Trimo where we had spent the night of the 

22nd October. We passed the Lu nea valley up which a roi^d leads to Tsona. 
C7cerD e> j r 
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On reaching the village we found the Lepo Tsukang official who had entertained us 
on our journey up the valley and who was now returning from Tsona ; he helped 
to get us our transport and wrote a " dayig ", or order for us to all the villages in the 
valley to be ready for us but would not seal it and insisted on our doing so. Some- 
where near here on the west side of the valley is a holy mountain called Simurong 
which is a place of pilgrimage. A fine day. 

5th November, Nyamangpo, 15 miles, 5,500 feet. — We started early and went 
down our road of 21st but found a better and shorter road in the valley which 
avoided the 1,200 feet rise to Shoktsen. AtPangchenwe could not get trans- 
port coolies and were delayed there from noon till 5 p.m. As there was to be a 
moon we pushed on in spite of the lateness of the hour, and camped in some fields 
when the moon set about 8 p.m. We passed several loads of oranges which were 
being taken to Tsona. A fine day. 

6th November, Sanglung, Yl\ miles, 4,550 feet. — We continued down the road 
we had previously followed, as far as Yashar. We had to change coolies several 
times and were very little delayed, but could not get ponies to ride. At Shakti on 
our road up we had given a small child some medicine and as she had got well we 
were besieged by all the sick in the village. From Yashar we went down through 
Pomong and Karteng villages to a bamboo suspension bridge over the river. The 
bridge was of the usual type, but had several layers of bamboo matting on the floor 
over which grass and litter had been placed so that ponies could cross. After cross- 
ing the bridge we climbed to Sanglung, a large village. We passed several parties 
of traders and pilgrims who were going to India, but they intended staying 2 
months in Bhutan as the weather is at present too warm for them in the plains. 
We found oranges, plantains and rice growing here. A fina day. 

7th November, Manam, 5| miles, 4,700 feet. — We climbed 1,200 feet in 2\ miles 
to Tongmaring and a further 500 to Beting, 2 miles beyond which we reached a 
small dry watercourse which was pointed out to us on the frontier of Bhutan. 
From Beting we were shown Pongleng the last Monba village and Dukti the first 
Bhutanese village on the left bank. A mile beyond the frontier we reached Changpu, 
the first Bhutanese village. Here we found two servants of the Naksang Dzong- 
pon who had been sent to help us ; we also found one of our coolies whom we had 
sent on to Trashigang to warn the official of our approach and who had been turned 
back as the bridge over the Durang or Trashi Yangsi Chu had been burnt. This 
was they say done by a trader, as the bridge was dangerous and the people refused 
to repair it. The people received us very well and gave us chang and a meal of 
rice. From here we left the main road to av>id the broken bridge, and descended 
2,000 feet steeply to this village. A storm of rain in the evening. 

8th November, Ramjar, 10 miles, 5,300 feet. — We made a late start and went 
down 1,100 feet to the river level, and after going down the right bank we crossed by 
a hn.mboo suspension bridge. In the valley were trees on which twigs covered with 
the lac insect had boon hung ; cotton wr.s also growing here. From near the 
bridge a road goes to Salen in the Gamri Chu up the Rolam Chu and over the 
Wangsing La. We went down the left bank through rice fields finally rising 1,500 
feet in 1 mile, and 500 less steeply in another mile to Yarlang village where we 
found everything ready for us, fresh transport coolies, chang, and incense 
burning. We went 2 miles further up to Ramjar, where we were obliged to 
stop as we could not get coolies. We found a small official with the title of 
Trnmha here who was 72 years of age, and who had been a servant of the Maha- 
raja's father and had been given this post in his old age. He described fights 
against our troops years ago in which he had taken part. A fine day. 

9th November, Trashigang, 9 -J- miles, 3,250 feet. — From Ramjar we rose 1,000 

feet to a spur from which point a road led to Salen and Sakten. From here the 

road was good dropping 1,000 feet through oak trees to some Chortens from which we 

had n very steep drop of 3,200 feet to a bridge over the Gamri Chu which flows 

from Mira and Sakten. We then went up a good road until just below Trashigang 

Dzong. The last 600 feet was very steep but on the way we were met by 2 ponies 

having gorgeous harness and saddle cloths on which we rode into the Dzong, 

a large and well-constructed building which was damaged by an earthquake, 17 

years before our visit but which has been repaired. There are about 30 monks 

in the Gomfa which is in the same building. We were met by the Dzongpn, who 

took us to his room, from the window of which we saw a devil dance which 

happened to be going on. We were very well received here and the Dzongpon 
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pressed us to stay several days but we were obliged to refuse. There is a very fine 
iron chain suspension bridge over the river below the Dzong but we were not 
able to go down to see it. 1 1 is described by Mr. Clande White in " Sikhim and 
Bhutan, " page 191. A fine day. 

10th November, Jiri bridge, 16 miles, 4,400 feet. — The Dzongpon came some way 
with us and had provided 2 ponies for each of us to ride ; he also sent some of his 
servants to help us on the road. At Dongkar village where we changed transport 
we were delayed as the entire population had gone to see the devil dance at Trashi- 
gang. The road up to the Yonpu La (8,250 feet) was through rhododendron and 
oak while near the top of the pass there was a good deal of open bracken-covered hill- 
side. The pass was about 10£ miles from Trashigang and from it we had an 
extensive view and could see some snow peaks of the Gori Chen group and the snow 
range between Tsona and the Nyamjang valley ; further west were the peaks above 
Nyelung where we had stopped on 1st November, while still further to the west was 
a high snow peak in Bhutan. Across the pass thick forest again made its 
appearance through which we descended 3,900 feet to a bridge over the Jiri Chu. 
The more direct road to Dewangiri takes off 2\ miles before reaching this bridge, 
but it is difficult to obtain transport on the direct road. Several huts are passed on 
the road. A fine day. i 

11th November, Pangkar, 20 miles, 6,000 feet. — From our bivouac at the bridge 
we climbed 2,400 feet in forest to the Mentong La (6,800 feet) ; we went down from 
the pass, in places very steeply, descending, 3,900 feet to the Temri Chu which we 
crossed by a bridge near which was Wagam Rong village where the small official, 
another old retainer of the Maharaja's, had prepared a meal for us by the road side. 
From here we sent back the Trashigang Dzongpon's servants and ponies. We went 
down the left bank of the Temri Chu crossing several tributaries and passing farm 
houses, surrounded by plantain and orange trees. At one tributary, the Tsalari 
Chu, they tried to persuade us to stop, saying that we should not find water before 
dark ; as there was to be a moon we pushed on and climbed 2,500 fret, gradually 
leaving the Temri Chu. The road was then more level, and after a final climb 
of 1 ,500 feet we reached a small pool in the forest, where we slept. A fine day. 

12th November, Tungshing, 13 miles, 4,250 feet.— We went about 2 miles to 
Keri Gompa, where we found nothing ready for us as our passport which hnd been 
sent ahead had gone by another road and we were detained from 7 a. m. to 4 p.m. 
before they could collect coolies for us. From Keri we went 6 miles to the Rimpa La, 
the watershed between the Tawang Chu and the streams flowing to the plains of 
India. We now descended more steeply and wished to stop, but could find no water 
\intil at 9.30 p. m. we came on a camp of Bhutanese, who told us where we shouid 
find water though it proved to be a very long way down the hill. We marched by 
moonlight. A fine day. 

13th November, Yando, 12 miles, 1,250 feet. — In the morning as we started we 
saw the plains of Assam for the first time since our view from Kyala on the 8th Octo- 
ber. We went down 2\ miles to a stream, which we then followed, being obliged to 
ford in several times to avoid cliffs. At length we reached a point where the valley, 
up which Orong village is situated, joined our stream on the left bank; here we had 
to wait 5 hours for fresh transport. We then continued 1\ miles down the 
valley when we left it and climbed 900 feet up the hill above the left bank when we 
reached the top of the spur dividing the stream from the next valley. Somewhere 
on this spur is Dewangiri called by the Bhutanese and Tibetans Dungsam. It 
was dark and we did not see the village. We descended from the spur 2 miles to the 
first water, where we bivouacked. 

14th November, Pangiya, Railway Station, 32\ miles. — We started early and soon 
came on the made road ; after a couple of miles however this disappeared, having 
been washed away by the rain and we found ourselves going down the rocky bed of a 
river which we had to ford 32 times. On the way we met the coolies who were 
re-making this road, the first Indians we had seen. At a place called by Bhutanese 
Gudam we found some grass huts and the base of supplies for the working parties, 
where with the aid of two Bengali contractors we got some Indian coolies and march- 
ed down the road. The 26th milestone for Rangiya was at this camp. At TambaJ- 
pur we got 3 buffalo carts, on which we travelled at night, reaching the railway 
station at 2 30 a. m., after a journey of 1.683 m les from Mipi in the Dibang valley. 
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Itinerary. 



Date. 



1913. 



16th May 

17th „ : 

18th „ 

19th „ 

20th „ 

21st „ 
22nd „ 

B3rd „ 

24th „ 

25th „ 

26th „ 

27th „ 

28th „ 

29th „ 

30th „ 



31 Bt „ 


1st June 


2nd 


» 


3rd 


»» 


4th 


»p 


6th 


*» 


6th 


i» 


7th 


M 


8lh 


.. 


9th 


9* 


10th 


99 


11th 


99 


12th 


tr 


13th 


ft 


14th 


it 


15th 


9* 


loth 


9* 



Place. 



Mipi 
Basara 
Camp . . 

Abgya Pukpa 
Shakang 
Sumdo. . 



Yongyap Lataa, aouth 
Yongyap Latsa, north 

Yongyap Da 

Damle 

Gyayd Pukpa . . 

Chimdro 



Nyapa 

Doragyur Pukpa 
Kapu . . 
Giling . . 
Makti .. 
Meto . . 
Rinchenpung 



Moto . . 
Bungmo 
Mcri 

Kapu . . 
Druk .. 



Distance 
in 
miles. 



10 
6i 

61 

6} 

7 



12 



10 



8* 



13} 



8 

124 

81 

12 

4 



Total 
distance, 



10 
16} 

23 
28} 
35} 



47} 



67A 



66 



75 



83 



06} 



101 
109 
121} 
126 
132} 
144} 
148} 



Height 

in 

feet. 



4,800 
6,600 
6,500 

7,400 
8,150 
9,150 



10,600 



11,300 



10,590 



12,000 



11,100 



6,450 



5,700 
5,650 
4,800 
3,150 
3,650 
4,000 
6,700 



Remakes. 



Camp in jangle. 
Camp in jungle. 

Camp in jungle. 
Camp in jungle. 
Camp in jungle. 



Camp in jungle. 



Camp in jungle. Crossed 
the Yongyap La, 13,020 
feet. 



Camp in jungle. 



152} 


4,000 


159} 


3,950 


166' 


2,950 


175} 


4,800 


183} 


4,950 



Camp in jungle. 



Camp in jungle. Crossed the 
Pungpung La, 14,300 
feet. 

Village. 



Village. 

Cave. 

Village. 

Village. 

Village. 

Village. 

Village. 



Village 
Village. 
Village 
Village. 
Village. 
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Date. 


Plane. 


Distinoe 

in 

miles. 


Total 
distance. 


Height 

in 

feet. 


Remarks, 


1913. 
17th June 


Pangshing 


U\ 


198 


3,950 


Village. 


18th „ 


Tsangrang 


8* 


206* 


4,550 


Village. 


I9th „ 


Lagung 


Hi 


218 


6,050 


Village. 


20th „ 


■• 






•• 




21st „ 


Domkar 


6 


224 


6,850 


Reathouse. 


22nd „ 


Sii Latsa, south 


7 


231 


9,700 


Camp. 


23rd „ 


Sii Latsa, north 


61 


236* 


11,150 


Camp. Crossed the Sii La, 
13,445 feet. 


24th „ 


Drosam 


31 


240 


10,450 


Resthou.se. 


25th „ 


Shown 


81 


248*. 


8,520 


Capital of Po me. 


20th „ 








•• 




27th „ 












28th „ 


Petang 


71 


256 


8,000 


Village. 


29th „ 


Dem 


10* 


266i 


7,850 


Village. 


30th „ 


Tang to 


Hi 


278 


7,160 


Village. 


1st July 


Gyadzong 


iii 


289J 


7,250 


Village. 


2nd „ 
3rd „ 


Dre .. 


6 


294* 


7,300 


Village. Crossed Yigrong 
Tso in ferry. 


4th „ 


Sangyii 


8 


302* 


7,250 


Camp below village. 


6th „ 


Chuluk 


91 


312 


6,850 


Camp. 


6th „ 


Trulung 


10* 


322* 


6,450 


Camp. 


7th „ 


Chema Chembo . . 


8 


330i 


7,250 


Camp. 


8th „ 


Tongkyuk bridge 


13* 


344 


8,340 


Camp. 


9th „ 


.. 










10th „ 


Lunang 


1G* 


360* 


11,050 


Village. Crossed frontier 
from Po me into Kongbo. 


Hth „ 


Tumbatse 


6 


366J 


11,650 


Village. 


12th ,. 


Timpa 


15J 


382 


9.7G0 


Village on bank of Tsangpo. 
Crossed Nyima La, 15,240 
feet. 


13th „ 


Shoka . . 


i 


386 


9,800 


Crossed Tsangpo in ferry 
boat. 


14th „ 


.. 








• • 


15th „ 


Tri pe . . 


10i 


396J 


10,000 


Village. 


10th „ 












17th „ 


Gyala . . 


HI 


408 


9,300 


Village. 


18th „ 


Kumang 


61 


413* 


10,350 


Hut. 


19th „ 


Nyuksang 


8 


421 i 


8,830 


Camp. 


2 °th „ 


Songedzong 


71 


429 


8,550 


Camp. 


U/OGKD 
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Data. 

1913 
21st July 
22nd „ 
23rd „ 
24th „ 
26th „ 
26th „ 
27th ,. 
28th „ 
20th „ 
30th „ 
3lBt „ 
1st August 
2nd „ 
3rd „ 

4th ,. 

5th „ 

6th „ 

7th „ 

8th „ 

9th „ 

)0th „ 

lUh „ 

12th „ 

13th „ 

14th „ 

13th „ 

16th „ 

17th „ 

18th „ 



Hth „ 

20th „ 

2Ut „ 

Z2nd „ 



Place 



Pemakochung 

Sanglung Glacier Camp 

Camp 8,400 
Camp 11,050 . . 

Churung Chu 

Camp 
Camp . . 
Scngedzong 
Kum.ing 
Gyala Gompa 

Tamling 
Monlam 
Dzong 
Tsela Dzong 



Dowoka 
Lutb . . 

Kangsar 

Gacha . . 

Tro me 
Kamchang 

Shu . . 
| Nge .. 

j Lu 



| I.hnnga 

P.apdaog 
| Lends 



Distance 



miles. 



Total 
distance. 



3 
12 
11 

15£ 
61 

13 
14 
18 
12 

8i 
15 
15 

71 
10J 

12 
13 
10 
11 

141 



10 
71 
12 



437 

441 

447 
450 

488 

461 

473 

484 

4991 

506 

519 
533 
551 
563 



5711 
5861 



Height 

in 

feet. 



609 
6191 

63U 
644} 
6541 
6651 
GR0 



690 
697} 



8,800 

8,950 

8,400 
11,050 



8,560 

10,350 

9,300 

10,000 
9,700 
9,500 
9,700 

9,600 
9,550 
0,850 
9.950 
10,200 

10,050 
10,150 
10,400 
10,600 
10,700 



Remarks. 



Village. 

Camp. 

Camp. 
Camp. 

Bivouac. 

Bivouac. 

Bivouac. 

Bivouac. 

Hut. 

Village. Crossed Tsangpo by 
rope bridge, 

Village. 

Village. 

Village. 

Village. Headquarters and 
Dzongpbn. 



Village, 

Village. 

Village. 

Village. 

Village. Crossed Tsangpo 
by ferry boat. 

Camp opposite village. 

Village. 

Village. 

Village. 

Village. Crossed Kongbo 
N'ga La 14,570 feet. 
Passed Nang Dzong. Cros- 
sed Tsangpo to left banin 
by ferry. 



10,600 Village. 



10,800 



700} j 11,000 



Village. 
Village. 
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Date. 


Place. 


Distance 

in 
miles. 


Total 
distance 


Height 

in 
feet. 


REMABK5. 


1913. 












23rd August 


Lhapso 


131 


723 


11,650 


Village. 


24th „ 


Traso 


10} 


733} 


15,900 


Resthouse. 


25th „ 


Lhagyari 


13 


746} 


13,100 


Large village. Cross Putrang 
La, 16,470 feet. 


20th „ 


Kongbo . . 


6 


752} 


14,100 


Village. Crossed Kampa La, 
14,300 feet. 


27th „ 


Trap .. . . 


9} 


762 


12,100 


Village. Crossed Nyerma 
La, 15,600 feet. 


28th „ 


Rongchakar 


16 


778 


12,050 


Village. 


29th „ 


Taetang 


14 


792 


11,850 


Town. > 


30th „ 












31st „ 


Halakang 


n 


801} 


12,400 


Village. 


1st September 


Ramonang 


12J 


814 


13,850 


Village. 


2nd 


Chumda Kyang 


13 


827 


14,650 


Village. Crossed Yarto Tra 
La, 16,700 feet. 


3rd „ 


Tratsang 


10 


837 


15,000 


Village. 


4th „ 


Kyekye 


12 


849 


14,600 


Village. Crossed Pu La, 
15,190 feet. 


Stli 


Tengehung 


16 


865 


14,000 


Village. 


«th 


Shirap 


10} 


875} 


14.000 


Village. 


7th „ 


Bung . . 


15 


890} 


12,000 


Village. 


8Hi 


Karpo 


13 


903} 


12,100 


Village. 


Bth 


Kambado Drok 


7} 


911 


15,700 


Camp 


'°th „ 


Pumkar 


9 


920 


13,200 


Village. 


nt 'i „ 


Trupchuka 


14 


934 


14,!»50 


Village , 


12 "> „ 


Chosam 


m 


951} 


14,200 


Village. Crossed Kongmo 
La, 17,520 feet. 


13( h ,. 


Ohikchar .. 


is 


966} 


12,700 


Village. 


14th „ 








.. 




'Sth „ 


^ligyitiin •. . 


12 


978} 


9,030 


Village. 


16t 'i- „ 


Chikchar 


12 


990} 


12.70ti 


Village. 


17th „ 


Mipa .. 


11 


1,001} 


15,300 


Resthouse. Crossed Drtil- 
ma La, 16,100 feet. 


18th „ 


Pntrang 


14 


1,015} 


14,700 


Resthouse. Crossed Shagam 
La, 16,100 fret. 


19th „ 


Tomtsang 


15} 


1,031 


12,600 


Resthouse. Crossed Shangu 
La, 15,500 feet. 


20th „ 


Yii to 


IT) 


1,040 


13,200 


Village. Crossed Karkyu 
La, 15,000 foot. 


| 


Snnsra Chiiling .. .. 


18 


1,064 


10,900 


LargcOvnpa. Crosied Tak'. 
La, 16,700 feet. 


2 -n<l .. . . : 


( liar mo . . 


10.V 


1,074} 


10,600 


Village. 
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Itinerary — contd. 



Date. 



1913. 

33rd September 
24th „ 
25th „ 
26th „ 
27th „ 
28th „ 
29th „ 
30th „ 
1st October 
2nd „ 

3rd 



Place. 



Ryimpu 
Nyerong 
Kap .. 
Drotang 
Tr6u Trip 
Chayul Dzong 
Tro Shika 
Shio Shika 
Cha .. 
Seti . . 

Goshu Shii 



4th „ 


Mago .. 


eth 


• 


6th 


Lap 


7th „ 


Samjung 


8th 


Kyala 


9th 


Lagam . . 


10th „ 


Tembang 


11th „ 


Namshu 


12th „ 


Dirang Dzong 


13th „ 


Nyukmadong 


14th „ 


Sengedzong 


15th „ 


Jang . . 


16th „ 


Tawang 


17th „ 




18th „ 


. 


19th „ 


Lumla 


20th „ 


Shakti 


21st „ 


Le 


22nd „ 


Trimo 


23rd ,. 


Tsona . . 


24th „ 


• 


25th „ 


Gyisum 


28Ui 2 .. 


Lapshi 



27th 



Distance 

in 

miles. 



7 

16 

12* 

18 

6 

17 

181 

81 

HI 

12 

11 

11 

12 

91 
8 

10 
9 
7 
6 

12 
4 

16 
101 



18 

HI 
19 
10 

iii 



Total 
dis- 
tance. 



1,0811 

1,097 J 

1,110 

1,128 

1,134 

1,151 

1,1691 

1,178 

1,1891 

1,2011 

1,2121 

1,2231 

1,2351 

1,245 

1,253 

1,263 

1,272 

1,279 

1,285 

1,297 

1,301 

1,317 

1,3271 



1,3451 

1,357 

1,376 

1,386 

1,3971 



Height 

in 

feet. 



16 1,4131 



121 



13,400 
12,500 
11,400 
11,200 
10,700 
11,450 
12,350 
13,200 
14,300 
16,000 

14,500 

11,800 

14,700 

12,850 

12,500 

9,200 

7,600 

6,400 

5,700 

8,100 

9,900 

8,000 

10,200 



Remarks. 



1,426 



7,250 

8,350 

10,700 

14,500 

15,500 
13,500 



Village. 

Village. Crossed Le La. 

17,180 feet. 
Village. 

Villape, 

Village. 

Village. 

Village. 

Village. 

Village. 

Camp. Crossed Pen La, 
17,330 feet. 

Camp. Crossed Tulang La, 
17,250 feet. 

Village. 



Village. 

Hut. 

Hut. 

Village. 

Village. 

Village. 

Village. 

Village. 

Village. 

Village. 

Large village and Qomfa. 



8,250 Village. 



Village. 
Village 
Village. 
Town. 

Village 

Village. Crossed Nyala La, 
16,990 foet. 
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Date. 


Place. 


Distance 

in 
miles. 


Total 
dis- 
tance. 


Height 

in 
feet. 


Remakes. 


1913. 












28th October 


Minda 


10} 


1,436} 


13,700 


Village. 


29th „ 


Lhbntso Dzong . . 


7 


1,443} 


13,100 


Village. Croaaed Lagor La, 
16,800 feet. 


30th „ 


Sombii Shika 


15} 


1,459 


14,100 


Village. 


31st „ 


Gyao 


19 


1,478 


15,000 


Village. Crossed Hot La, 
17,680 feet. 


1st November 


Nyelung 


12} 


1,490} 


13,900 


Village. 


2nd „ 


Gor .. 


9 


1,499} 


13,750 


Village. 


3rd „ 


Bang 


13 


1,512} 


11,300 


Village. 


4th „ 


Le 


17 


1,529} 


8,350 


Village. 


Sth 


Nyamangpo 


15 


1,544} 


. 5,500 


Bivouao,. 


6th 


Sanglung 


"i 


1,562 


4,550 


Village. 


7th 


Manara . . . . 


81 


1,670} 


4,700 


Village. Crossed frontier in- 
to Bhutan. 


8th 


Ramjar 


10 


1,580} 


6,300 


Village. 


9th 


Traahigang Dzong 


91 


1,590 


3,250 


Village. 


10th „ 


Jiri bridge 


16 


1,606 


4,400 


Bivouao. 


11th „ 


Pangkar 


20 


1,626 


6,000 


Bivouao. 


12th „ 


Tungahing 


13 


1,639 


4,250 


Bivouao. 


13th „ 


1 Yando 


12 


1,651 


1,250 


Bivouac. 


14th „ 


Bangiya 


32 


1,683 


• • 


Station, E. B. S. Railway. 
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APPENDIX II. 

MILITARY ROUTE REPORTS. 

List of Routes. 




Remarks. 



14 stages, 121$ mifes, vid Chimdro. 
12 stages, vid Andra valley 

2 stages, vid Andra Lo. 
Vid Kangri Karpo La. 

4 stages, vid Chimdro La. 

5 or 6 stages vid Dong Chu La. 

3 stages, 25 miles, down the Tsangpo. 
24 stages, 208$ miles, vid Showa. 
7 stages up the Tsangpo and Po Tsangpo. 
10 stages, down the Po Tsangpo. 

5 stages. 

6 stages through Po tS. 

10 stages up the Yigrong Tsangpo. 
6 stages. 

11 stages down the Tsangpo. 
24 stages, 270 miles, up the Tsangpo. 
2 stages, vid the Tra La. 

2 stages, vid the Targ La. 
6 stages up the Gyamda Chu. 

4 stages. 

5 stages. 
4 stages. 
8 stages. 

3 stages. 

4 stages, vid Bimbi La. 

2 stages, vid Sur La. 

1 stage up the Trulung valley. 

3 stages. 
7 stages. 

5 stages. 
3 stages. 

3 stages, 31J miles, vid Trap on the Tsangpo. 
12 stages, 138 miles, vid Tsari. 
3 stages, vid Chongye. 

2 stages, vid Trakar La. 

6 states, 75J miles, down Char valley. 
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No. 


From 


To 


Remarks. 


37 


Cborten Namu (Tsari) . . 


Sanga Choling 


2 stages, 17 miles, vid Cha La. 


38 


Yakshi 


Lhontse Dzong 


2 stages, vid Se La and Nyanga La. 


39 


Shirap 


Karpo 


2 stages, vid Traken La. 


40 


Sho Shika 


Kyekye 


2 stages, vid Kalung La. 


11 


Bung 


Kyekye 


3 stages, about 40 miles, vid Karpo. 


42 


Karpo 


Dem 


3 stages, 22} miles, vid Kamba La. 


43 


Bung 


Lhontse Dzong 


2 stages, via Mo La. 


44 


Chikchar (Tsari) 


Sanga Choling 


5 stages, 73} miles. Tsari pilgrims* road. 


45 


Char me 


Komlha 


3 stages, 31 miles, vid Le La. 


46 


Kap 


Dafla country 


5 stages, vid Lha La. 


47 


Tsona 


Lung 


8 stages, 90 miles, vid Nyala La and Chayul 
valley. 


48 


Takpa 


Lhontse Dzong 


2 stages, vid Gyala Lamo La. 


49 


Nyerong 


Trimo 


8 stages, 91 J miles, vid Nye valley, Hor 
La and Dongkar Dzong. 


60 


Tsona 


Ramonang 


5 stages. 


51 


Jora Shika 


Lbongtse Dzong 


1 stage, 18 miles, vid Lagor La. 


52 


Jora Shika 


Lhontse Dzong 


1 stage, 13} miles, vid Gyandro La. 


53 


Lhonste Dzong 


Charap 


2 stages, vid Shobo Shar. 


54 


Gyao 


Trigu Dzong 


2 stages, vid Chilung La. 


55 


Gyao 


Lhakang Dzong 


4 stages, vid Karu La. 


56 


Lingchen 


Pemba 


3 stages. 


57 


Nyelung 


Pemba 


2 stages, vid Dochung La. 


68 

1 


Trashi Tongme 


Dirang Dzong 


13 stages, 113 J miles, vid Mago. 


1 
\ 59 


Mago 


Jang 


3 stages. 


60 


Dirang Dzong 


Rangiya Railway Station, 
E. B. S. Railway. 


16 stages, 190 miles, vid, Tawang. 

Trashigang in Bhutan and Dewangiri. 


61 


Nyukmadong 


Sakten in Bhutan 


2 stages. 


62 


Beting 


Traahigang 


2 stages, 24 miles. 


83 


Lumla 


Tsona 


5 stages, 52} miles, vid Nyamjang valley 
and P6 La. 


64 


Dongkar Dzong 


Traahigang Dzong 


10 stages vid Cho La and Me La. 
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Route No. 1, 

MIPI (4,800') to KAPO. 



12T\ miles. 



14 stages. 



Epilome. — The road is through forest the whole way except on the passes and near Mipi and Chimdro. It 
is impassable for loaded animals though unloaded animals can be taken with difficulty, diversions havine to 
be mf.de round ladders and difficult places ; there is a riding road in the Chimdro valley as far as Nyapa (stage 
12). The road goes north-west up the Yongyap Cliu to the Yongyap I/a, after crossing which it goes down a 
stream, also called the Yongyap Chu, but which further down is known as the Shumo. At Yongyap Da (stisc 8) 
the road goes north-east up a tributary to the Pungpung La, after which it goes down a tributary of the Chimdro 
Chu to Chimdro, the only habitation on the road ; it follows the Chimdro Chu to near its junction with the 
Tsangpo. Camping grounds are small, usually for about 2 companies. There are no possible camping 
erounds except where noted (C. G.). Water and fuel are plentiful at every ^tage. Leeches are troublesome 
the 2nd and 3rd stages in summer. Before reaching Chimnro the road is very little used and streams are 
crossed by trees being felled across. The two passes are clear of snow in July, August and September 
and passable a month earlier and later. If the road is attempted too early or late in the year there is danger 
of being cut off on the road between the passes where no supplies of any kind can be obtained. Travellers 
cut off in this way have been able to follow the river down to its junction with the Tsangpo, but there is no 
road and no food is obtainable, and the journey has required 10 days, during which some of the party died. 



No. o[ 
Stage. 



Nome of Stage. 



Basam 
(5,600') 



Inter- 
mediate. 



Camp 
(6,500'J 



Adqya Pdkp 
(7,4001. 



Shakano 
(8,150'J 



Sum no 
(0,150'). 



10 



Total, 



10 



6J 



61 



51 



23 



281 



35.] 



REMAHK9. 



Road along open hillside crossing several nullahs to 
Tsahuden (C. G.) 1) miles at junction of Tsu,. 
(also called Andra) and Matu rivers. Then descend j 
mile (300 feet) to bridge of single tree trunkover 
Andra. Then rise 300 feet and travel along open hill- 
side for ] mile when road enters jungle. Road is 
then through jungle and open for 4 miles to largo 
unfordable stream crossed by a tree trunk. Then 
J mile to single hut called Amdoling in fields (7 miles). 
Then 2J miles up stream to junction of Yongyap. 
and Matu. Yongyap Chu is crossed by cane sua- 
pension bridge, 75 feet span. Camp at hut in 
clearing j mile from bridge. In winter a bridge pas- 
sable for animals is built across the Andra at Tsahu- 
den. This is carried away by floods at end of April. 

Road up left bank of Yongyap Chu through forest 
flat but rough for 2 miles when large fordable stream 
is crossed by felled tree (C. 67.). Irom here rise 400 
feet steep and continue upstream, road more hilly 
and rough. At 61 miles is a small flat, where 2 com- 
panies could camp. 

Road flat for 1 mile, then rise 700 feet steeply followed by 
a more gradual descent of 400 feet, when a large un- 
fordable stream is reached (21 miles) crossed by a 
felled tree. Road then rises 400 feet and is hilly up 
to the 4th mile, when it descends to the river bed. 
Then rond goes up river to 6th mile, when there is a- 
precipitous descent of 100 feet. 1 mile further is a 
large cave called Abgya Pukpa near which is a 
rough camping ground. 

11 miles upstream is a small flat place where 1 company 
could camp. 1} miles further is an unbridged stream 
45 feet wide fordable in winter but in summer from 
end of May is often flooded for a day or two, when 
it is necessary to wait for it to subside. At 5th mile 
a fordable stream is crossed by a wooden bridge, 1 
mile further is a small camping ground for 1 company. 
The road is sleep and difficult in places but with no 
long ascents. 

Rise 300 feet to a rol ; then further rise of 100 feet to 
spur called Shakang La(l mile). 1'rom here descend 
100 feet to river level where is a flat camping ground 
called Treti Troma. Road then fairly level for 1 
mile to an unfordable stream, 40 feet wide crossed by 
a felled tree (2 miles). Then for 5 miles road is flat 
but marshy mostly through thick bamboo jungle to 
Sumdo, a single hut at the junction of a stream with' 
the Yongyap Chu. Camp in clearing round hut. 
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Route No. 1 — contd. 



no. or 

Singe. 



Name of Stage. 



YONGYAp 

South. 
(10,600'). 



Latsa, 



Yonoyap Latsa, 
North. 
(11,203'). 



Inter- 
mediate. 



12 



10 



Yonoyap Da 
(10,590') 



81 



471 



m 



66 



9 ; Damle 
(12,000'). 



10 OVA' 6 PlKBA 

I (11,100'). 



75 



83 



Cross unfordable stream at camp by felled tree 40 feet 
span. Then road bad and marshy through bamboos 
for 6 miles, after this better (over snow in May) 
through fir forest. Camp round a hut at Latsa 
reached after crossing a large open clearing in which 
are small bushes. 

Road up valley through fir forest (over snow at end of 
May) for 1\ miles. Then flat for 1 mile when the 
Yongyap Chu here 6 feet wide is crossed. Road then 
climbs 1 mile steeply over deep snow 1,200 feet to 
summit of Yongyap La (13,020 feet) (41 miles.) 
{This last mile took loaded coolies over 3 hours), 
l'rom her3 descend almost precipitously \ mile to the 
Yongyap Chu (5 miles). (This stream comes from 
the south-wost and a track leads up it to Gya Tsa 
Pukpa in fcho Andra valley, near Route 2, stage 3.) 
Then \ mile down right bank of stream ovor open 
snow when fir trees commence ; road continues 
through fir forest at 7th mile is a fordible stream, 
crossed by a felled tree, up which a track leads to 
tho Anzong valloy. At 10th mile is a flat olearing 
called Latsa. 

Road good down stream through forest. At miles \\ 
and 4 unfordable streams are crossed by felled troos, 
the first-named Palung Chu. 1\ milos from Latsa is a 
clearing with a hut called Dzikong (C. O.) Yongyap 
D i, 8J miles, is a l.'.rge clearing with a hut at tho junc- 
tion of tho Rirung Chu. The road botween tho 2nd 
and 3rd, and 4th and 5th miles is through bamboo 
jungle and more difficult. At camp the pilgrim 
road to Kondii Potrang crosses tho Yongyap Chu to 
the left bank by a cantilever bridge which is washed 
away in autumn and replaced in June. This 
road goes vid Yongyap Chuka (Routo 3, stage 1). 
There is no road down this Yongyap valley to its 
junction with the Tsangpo at Shiimo suspension 
bridge (Route 7 stage 2). 

Road up tho left bank of the Rirung Chu difficult along 
steep cliff side rising 400 feet in 1[ milos, when tho 
Rirung Tso, a lako 11 miles by 600 yards, is reach- 
ed. Tho road is good and lovol along tho shore of tho 
lake for 1 mile wlion the confluence of the Pungpung 
Chu is roached (2[ milos). This stream is forded 
and tho road goeB N. E. up its right bank through 
forest. At milo 51 is a hut called Tsongu in n cloaring 
(C. O.) 1} miles further is a hut and clearing cnllod 
Shaga (C. Q.) From hero on tho mad is marshy, 
at 7J miles is tho Shaga stream, \ milo further the 
Shitro, both of which are forded, 9 miles from 
Yongavap Da is Damlo hut and camping ground. 
There was 2 foot snow here at the end of May. 

Road up right bank of stream crossing to left after J 
milo, and thon rising steeply 1} miles to a spur. 
Thonco a Blight de.scont of 1 milo when a small stream 
is crossed. From hero rir.o 1,000 foot in 1 mile 
steeply to tho summit of Pungpung La 14,300 feet 
(31 miles). (Coolies took 2J hours climbing this last 
mile at the end of May when the enow was deep and 
soft). To avoid cliffs the r, ad from the summit turns 
aling the hillside to the rfcht (w.«t)risi'ig a further 
300 foot in J mile. It then descend* 1 n >' l() gradually 
and J very steeply to tho outlet of the Tso Kata (lako) 
(Jj| mil"si 13,200 foct). From hero a very stoop dos- 
cent at first down tho right sido of tho valloy, lator 
crossing to tho loft, Oynvo Pukpa at tho 8th 
mile, a largo cavo and hut in tho forest. Tho wholo 
road, oxcopt thn last j mile, was under deep snow «t 
tho end of May and coolies woro 12 hours on the 
march. 
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Route Nt». 1 — concld. 



No. of 



11 



12 



13 



14 



Name of Stage. 



Chimduo 



(Go tarn 
6,45)'). 



Inter- 
mediate. 



13i 



Tafosen « 



7-i 



Shiytjb Pukti 
(6,660'). 



Kato 
(4,800'), 



H 



96J 



104 



113 



121£ 



J milo from the hut road crosses to right bank of un- 
fordablo stream by 25 foot lo? bridge. 1£ miles 
from camp another road branches off crossing the 
river by a bridge. At 3A miles r.fter somo steep de- 
scents n fordable stream is crossed and at 5 miles 
another stream in adcep gorge. For J mile from hero 
road is br.d and difficult, crossing a series of landslips 
near tho river b< d, it then rises 400 feet ar.d keeps 
1,000 feet above the water finally descending to 
Kynredcn villago (2 houses) at mile 11 where tho road 
which has been through forest tho whole way comes 
out into the open, J milo further the unfordablo 
<Mmdro Chu is reached and crossed to tho right ban lc 
by a cantilever bridge 70 feet span, J milo further is 
Bohing villago 20 houses. 1 mile frcm here road 
crosses a stream in a deep gorge by a bridgo and J 
mile further is tho monastery, rcsidenco of Dzongpon, 
about 6 houses called Gotam and camping ground. 
A camp could be made anywhere after reaching 
Kyureden. Valley is well cultivated and about 28 
ponies, 50 cattle and supplies of barley, wheat and 
a little rice could be obtained. 



Road down 300 feet J mile to cantilever bridgo 60 feet, 
span to left bank of river. Then J milo to large 
fordable stream, Gotam Chu crossed by a log bridgo. 
Then 1J miles passing soveral small villages to the 
JRirung Chu (fordablc) crossed by a log bridge (2J- 
miles). Thence down left bank of river, to scattered 
village Nyapa, 10 houses (4J miles). J mile further 
is unfordable Sasum Chu crossed by a 15-foot brielgc. 
Then passing several huts ai d grazing camps 2 
miles to Tapoden clearing and hut in forest. 



1 mile to brielgo over Shing'hi stream fordable, 1 mile to 
another small stream Pari Chu. Thence | mile to Pari 
Pukpa, a cavo which would hold 10 men. Thonco 
after crossing a small stream tho road crosses a land- 
slip^! miles). Thence 1.' miles ending with a steep 
rise of 400 feel to Peimgyur Pukpa (5 miles) 2 caves 
with accommodation for about 50 men. From 
cave dreip 200 f< et to small stream which occasionally 
boeomes impassable in heavy rair.s but always sub- 
sides within 2i hours ; then rise E00 feet in l| miles. 
Then 2} miles up ar.d down to small stream, the first 
water alter leaving Domgyur Pukpa. Then £ mile 
to ShiyuT Pukpa, a cavo accommedating about 15 
men. Watc r from small stream just beyond, which 
sometimes du'-s up. From here a shikaris track 
crossing a rope bridge over tho Chimdro Chu 
leads to Sandon in Po mo. (Soo Route 10, stage 
8.) 



Small streams are crossed at 1 and 2 miles, after which 
there is no water for 5 miles. Tho roael is up hill the 
whole way to the Tunglung La (7,550 feet, 3} miles). 
From paps road descends vory steeply. H miles from 
the past; (he road to Tamo village goes olf to tho 
right. \'i mil' s further is a smll stream, tho first 
water after I he 2nd mile (Gj miles). Then for 1J 
miles road is more level but rough into Kapn, 5 hous- 
es on level turf. Road is very bad up to pass going 
over many ladders. Supplies of millet, innize, a 
little rico (4 Boors a rupee) and some oattle. 
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Route No. 2, 

MIPI to TAMBU (Route 7, stage 3) on the T SANGPO via the ANDRA VALLEY, 

(12 stages partly from local information.) 

Epitome. — This road goes up the Andra Chu and crosses the Zikyen La, a high pass which is only open during 
July and August, and passes the holy mountain of Kondii Potrang, reaches Rinchenpung Gompa on a hill 
above the Tsangpo valley. Heavy rain may make the road impassable the first three stages. 



Ho. of 
BUgc. 


Name of Stage. 


1 


SuTStTK 


2 


Shagi Nyema 


3 


Camp below Shatso 
La. 


4 


SUMDO 


5 


Shaqi I 


6 


Shagi II . . 


7 


Andra Latsa 



Inter- 
mediate. 



10 

H 



Kabje Pongkttnq 



Drttksa Koho Ma . . 
Tapak 

RlNCHENPTOQ 



Tambu 



10. 



7i 



Camp in forest. 
Camp in forest. 
Camp in forest. 



Camp in forest. 
Camp in forest. 
Camp in forest. 
Camp in forest. 



\ These marches were reported by 
| Captain Hensley when with the 
[ Dibang Survey Party. 



A spur, the Shatsu La, is crossed. 



Hut in the forest. There is a steep climb out of the valley 
of the Adra Chu. 

Hut in the forest. The Zikyen La is crossed. 



Ten miles according to Kinthup. A Gompa and large 
house built for the Dzongpbn but unoccupied, also 
5 inhabited houses and some empty houses for use of 
pilgrims. Scanty supplies but good grazing and good 
large camping ground. 

Road goes slightly up hill 1 mile to a pass, it then de- 
scends 3,000 feet very steeply in 4J miles. Then J 
mile descent less steep to Meto village. Then 1 mile 
to where road joins the main road up the Tsangpo in 
a marsh. Then A mile to Tambu, (Route 7, stage 
3), 10 houses of Lopas. Supplies plentiful. 



Route No. 3. 

ANDRA LATSA. (Route 2, stage 7) to YONGYAP DA (Route 1, stage 8) via the 

ANDRA LA. 
(2 stages from local information.) 

Epitome. — This is an alternative to Route 1 from Mipi to Chimdro crossing the Andra La instead of the 
Tongyap La. The former pass is sometimes open earlier than the latter. The road is bad and heavy rain 
may make it impassable. 





Name of Stage. 


Distances. 




No. of 
Stage. 


Intnr- 

IDClllAte. 


Total. 


Remarks. 


1 

2 


YONQYAP CntTKA 

Yotjuyap Da 






The Andra La is crossed. Camp in forest. 
Road up the Yongyap Chu. Camp at hut in forest. 



Route No. 4. 

CHIMDRO (Route 1, stage 11) to RIMA. 

(22 stages from local information.) 

Epitome. — This road goes 5 days up the Cliimrlrn Chu to Hio Kangri Karpo La, a high pass closed in winter 
and which rrnquently has snow on it in suran'or. Across the pass the road enters the valley of I lie Rong TJ 
ohu which it follows down to Rima. It is very difficult for about 15 days between the pass and the first 
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Route No. 4 — contd. 

village Sole in the Rong To Chu and the truck is hard to find. From Sole to Rima the road is good and ft 
mounted man can cover the distance in 1 day, while a man with a load takes 2 days. Sole is close to Ruipu 
and Alupu, places to which the Chulikatn Mishmis come to trade by passes at the head of the Dri and 
Diban" rivers. Sole is probably A. K's Sonling, in which case it is 37 miles from Rima. 

Route No. 5. 

CHIMDRO (Route 1, stage 11) to DASHING (DAYING). 

(4 stages from local information.) 

Epitome. — Road passable for animals in July, August and September, men can also cross the Chimdro La 
in June and sometimes in October. This is the only road between Chimdro and Po me which is passable for 
animals. 







Distances. 




No. of 
Stage. 


Name of Stage. 


Inter- 
mediate. 


Total. 




1 


GVAMBI TANQ 






From Gotam the road goes up the right baak of the Chim- 
dro Chu for 5 miles to Shingki Gonpa, where it turns 
north up the Dashing Chu. The camp is at a hut 
in the forest. 


2 


Teken 


•• 


•• 


Pass a grazing hut called Tsachuka and camp at the 
grazing hut of Teken. 


3 


DOHUNG 






Cross the Chimdro La. Camp at a grazier's hut. 


4 


Dashing 






Pass a grazing ground with several huts called Pamdro. 
Dashing is a village in Po me on the bank of the Po 
Ts vn ipo, which is bridged here. Dashing is directly 
under the Lhasa Government. 



Route No. 6. 

CHIMDRO (Route 1, stage 11) to SUMDZONG. 

(5 or 6 stages from native information.) 

Epitome. — A bad and little used road ; an alternative route to Route 5 leading from the Chimdro valley 
into Po me. The road goes up the Chiuidro Chu 3 miles beyond Shingki Gompa (Route 5) and then turns 
north up tlie Dong Chu, at the head of which it crosses a difficult pass, the Dong Chu La, and then enters a 
tributary of the Po Chu, which it follows down to Sum Dzong, which is reached in 5 or C days frjm Chimdro. 
The road is impassable for animals. 

Route No. 7. 



KAPO, 4,800' (Route 1, stage 14) to MIKON. 



25 miles. 



3 stages. 



Epitome. — Road rough and hilly down left bank of Tsangpo. Supplies plentiful. Impassable for 
animals. 



No. of 
Stage. 



Name of Stage. 



inter- 
mediate. 



Makti 
(3,550'). 



1'i 



111 



Descend 2,000 feet steep in 2£ miles to Lamtung, a ford- 
able stream, thence level to boulders in the bed of the 
Tsangpo over which road is difficult for { mile (to 
mile 3 j ). Road then leaves river and rises 500 feet in 
1] miles t<i Oiling village of 2 houses (3150 feet) 
{O. 0.) {1% miles). The road is then fiat for .} mile 
when it descends COO feet in J mile to the bed of 
the river. For J mile road then is partlv over 
boulders in the river lied and partly through forest 
to the Hering Chu, a small but unfordable river 
crossed by a log bridge (fi miles). From hero roan 
is pood, with one steep ascent, for 3 miles to Mori, 
a village of 3 houses (CO.) From here 2} miles 
rising BOO feet to Makti, a village of 12 houses A 
good camping ground and supplies plentiful. 



C760FD 
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Route No. 7 — contd. 





Name of triage. 


DISTANCES. 




So. of 


Inter- 
mediate. 


Total. 




2 

3 


Pamlden . . 


9 
5 


20J 

25i 


Road is flat up for 1 mile, when it drops steeply 600 feet. 
It is then hilly to Bungmo village, (3,950 feet) 12 
houses, which is reached after a.°tifF climb (4J miles). 
From here there is a steep drop of 1,000 feet,after 
which the road is more or less level, but rough through 
forest to a cane suspension bridoe liiOfeet span over 
the Shiiino river (7i miles, 2,600 feet). In winter a 
temporary bridge is built be! nv the cane bridge which 
is easier to cross. From the bridge rise steeply ] ,000 
feet. At the 9th mile is a large open place wheie a 
foroe could camp. Water from several small 
streams. There is a larger stream, the Pipo Chu, 
A mile beyond camp. 

£ mile to Pipo Chu, fordable, then 1 milo good, to Tambu 
village (10 houses). From Tambu a road goes down 
to a cane suspension bridge over the Tsangpo. 
From Tambu road is for I mile over logs on a marsh to 
Hangjo village (2A miles). In the marsh a road 
branches off to Meto and Kinchenpung (see Route 2). 
From Hangjo 2} miles crossing one deep nullah to 
Mikon. From Mikcn a track leads over a pass into 
the Euua vtiU'.y, a tributary of the Dibang, which is 
reached in about 10 diys. The pass on this road is 
closed in winter. From Mikon a road goes down the 
valley to Singing in tiie Abor country about six 
days* march. 



Route No. 8. 

KAPO (4,800') to PE (9,800') 
Via Showa in Po me. 



208J miles. 



24 stages. 



Epitome. — This road leads from the Tsangpo valley below the great bend to the same river above the bend. 
It goes for five stages up the left bank of the river to Charasa, then up the Pablung Chu to theSii La, which 
forms the frontisr between Pemako and Po me. This pass is closed from November to the end of May when 
an alternatve route into Po me lies up the Tsangpo (see Route 9). There is aconite on the pass. Up 
to the pass the road is imp issable for animals. At the Sii La the road enters the valley of the Po Tsangpo 
and is passable for loaded animals with the exception of the distance between Dre (stage 14) and Chuluk (16) 
and unloaded ponies can be token along this section by diversions round difficult places. At Tang me (stage 
13) the road goes two days up the right bank o- the Yigrong Tsangpo to a ferry and two days down tho 
left bank as the bridge at Tang mo is carried away in summer. With the exception of these four days the road 
from Temo (Route 16, stage 4) to Showa has been made by Chinese and is 3 to 4 feet wide. From Temo to 
La voting (stage 19) it is better and about 5 feet wide, but rapidly getting out of repair. At Trulung (stage 
17) the road leaves the Po Tsangpo valley and goes up tributaries to Lunang, the first village in Kongbo. 
From Lunang the road crosses the Nyiina La into the Tsangpo valley. The pass is closed from December 
to March when an alternative road leads into the Tsangpo valley at Temo via the Temo La which is never 
closed as the traffic over the snow keeps it open in winter. There is aconite on the Nyima La and down the 
north side as far as Chunyima (stage 21 ). Supplies on this road in Pemako are mostly maize and buckwheat. 
In Po me wheat and barley. Camping grounds in Pemako are ba 1, the fields being usually the only places- 
Streams are fordable unless otherwise stated ; streams reported unfordable may be fordable in winter. Un- 
l?ss otherwise stated camping grounds are for at least four companies. Differences in heights on the road 
were taken by aneroid 





Name of stage. 


Distances. 




Jin. of 

stage. 


Inter- 
mediate, 


Total. 


JLRHARBS. 


1 


Duns 
f 4,030'). 


8 


8 


Descend 500 feet in 1 mile to the Raring Chu, fortfable, 
\ mile further are two houses from which a road bran- 
ches off to Tamo village, then road is good through 
tail grass for J mile when there is a steep descent of 
900 feet in j mile to a cane suspension bridge over 
the Chimdro Chu, 150 feet span and 100 feet above 
the water (2i miles). (There is a narrower bridge 
sjte 200 yards downstream, which is not used as a 
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Route No. 8— conld. 



Uo.ot 

BtAgC. 



Name o( etage. 



Sayu 

(4,1500- 



3 Kemtenq 



TSANORANO 

(4,550'). 



CltAKASA 

(5,000'). 



Inter- 
media tc. 



11 



104 



19 



24 



31 



41* 



DOMKAK 

(6,850'). 



S<i Latsa, 
(9,700'). 



South 



Rii Latsa, 
(11,160'). 



North 



r,j 



48J 



55J 



61 



rood, must be cut in the rock to rea^h the site. F-om 
the bridge road rises very steep 3,000 feet in 2J 
miles to the Atri La (5 miles). There are natish 
places 1,500 and 2,500 feet above the bridge where 
camps could be made. From pass road descends 
gradually crossing a spur to Druk village 8 houses, 
up to pass road is through thick forest after that forest 
is thinner and of pine. Scanty supplies of maize and 
buckwheat. 

Road is bad much up, and down with a final steep climb 
of 1,000 feet to the Druk La (4 miles). Then 1 mile 
level to tire Dabum La. Then down very steep for 
1J miles to the first water on road from the start (6J 
miles). Thence 4J miles rough mostly downhill to 
Sayu, 3 houses. The road is through thick forest the 
whole way. Supplies scanty. 

A steep climb of 800 feet to a spur 1 J miles, then a gradu- 
al descentof^ mile to thsDongdi La whence descent 
of 850 feet on a good road to Pangshing village, 
40 houses (3J miles.) From village, rise 800 feet to 
a good camping ground near Kemteng village, 20 
houses. Supplies of maize, etc. 

Climb 200 feet in 1 mile to a spur, from which descend 800 
feet in 2 miles to a stream, then climb 700 feet 
steep in i mile to Pango village, 15 houses (3 \ 
miles). Thence drop 800 feet in 1 mile to a stream, 
after which road is up and down for 1 mile to Gyake 
Chu. fordable (5i miles). Then 1 h miles up and down 
crossing several steep nullahs to Tsangrang, 5 
houses. Scanty supplies of barley, maize, etc. The 
road is through cultivation and open hillside with 
very little forest. 

Climb steeply 2,000 feet in 2.V miles to a rest-house for 
travellers, thence rise 400 feet in i mile to the Nora- 
tung La. Then descend 3,000 feet in 4 miles to Lung- 
tam stream (7 miles) ; descent is at first gradual 
through forest, later very steep through tall grasi. 
From stream rise 500 feet, in 1J miles to Oepang vil- 
lage. 4 scattered houses. Then a further rise of 1 ,000 
feet in 2 miles to Charasa, 15 houses. Supplies of 
barley, maize, etc. 

Rise 1,000 feet steeply in 1 mile to Lagung village and 
drop 1 ,400 feet in 2 miles to a 30-foot cantilever brktgo 
over the Pablung Chu. (There is also a more level 
road which avoids the climb to Lagung.) From this 
bridge the road up the Tsingpo branches off going 
down the right oank of the Pablung (see Route 9). 
From bridge road is hilly up the right bank of thn 
stream rising 2,201) feet in 4 miles when a clearing in 
the forest on a spur wheie there is 1 house called 
Domkar is reached. \ mile further is a rest-house 
which will hold 50 men. Water from a small stream. 
No supplies. 

Road continues up right bank of stream. Two houses 
cr.llrd Kongpang r.re passed 1J miles from Domkar, 
2 J miles farther the strer.m is cross' d to the left bank 
by a felled tree, 1} miles further is an open grassy 
camping ground called Damdem (5J miles). Up to 
this point tho ror.d is bad through forest, from here 
on it is hotter and more open, 1J miles further the 
road leaves tho forest and thero r.re 3 grazier's houses 
near which a forco could camp. No supplies except 
sheop and cattle 

Road goes up tho valley for 2 miles rising 900 feet ; it 
then climbs Btecply to east side of the valley rising 
2,900 feet in 2 miles when the Bummit of the Sii 
La is reached (4 miles, 13,445 feet). The road ii 
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Route No. 8— contd. 



No. of 
stage. 



Name of stage. 



Inter- 
mediate. 



Total. 



Showa 
(8,520'). 



12 



10 



Petang 
(8,000'). 



11 



73 



71 



Dem 
(7,8500. 



12 



Tang to 
(7,150'). 



10J 



iii 



80J 



91 



102J 



at first through fir forest, but later over hard snow 
(in June). From pass descend 2,200 feet over steep 
snow for 1J miles to a, grassy camping ground 
just clear of snow. No house and no supplies. 

Road goes down the valley of the Sulung Chu ; J mile from 
camp, the valley opens out, it is then flat and open 
for £ mile during which sevoral streams are forded, 
knee deep ; road then enters thin forest and goes down 
the right bank of the stream which is unfordablo ; 
road is in places marshy. 3£ miles from camp is a 
hut and open camping ground called Drosr.m. 
3 miles further is another clearing with 2 huts 
where force could camp, f mile further (7^ miles) 
tho Sulung Chu is crossed, noar its junction with 
tho Po Tsangpo, by a 50-foot cantilever bridge. 
From hero a road goes up the left bank of tho Po 
Tsangpo to Dashing (see Route 10). The road goes 
down the left bank of tho river for 2J miles when an 
unfordablo stream is crossed by a 45-feet cantilever 
bridge. From hero the road rises leaving the bank 
of the river and 1 mile further crosses a spur (10§ 
miles), J mile further the first houses and fields of 
Showa are reached. 1 mile further is a largo rest- 
house which would hold one company, round which is 
a camping grour.df or a regiment. Showa is the capi- 
tal of Po mo. Tho palace and Gompa wore burnt by 
tho Chinese in 1911. Plentiful supplies. About 40 
houses, mostly on tho loft bank of the river. 

From camp go J mile down to b cantilever bridge over 
the river 10 foot wido, 150 feet span, 75 feet above the 
wator with 9 tiers of levers at each bank ; at 
both ends of the bridge are block-houses. After 
crossing the bridgo the road goes down tho right 
bank of the river for 2| miles when Tatar village 
of 2 houses is passed just beyond which the 
fordable Tatar Lung Chu is crossed, li miles furthor 
the Lo Chu a largo fordvble stream is crossed bv a 
bridge (4J miles). 2\ miles further tho unfori-.blo 
Petang Lung Chu is crossed by a 25-foot log bridge, 
\ milo further is tho Bcattorcd village of Petang (5 
houses). Tho road is good, koeping along the hillside 
about 150 feet abovo the water. 

Road is good for 2J miles, when an unfordable stream, 
the Satang Chu, is crossed by a 28-foot bridge from 
hero for 5} miles tho road goes through a good deal of 
cultivation and passes several liouses which form the 
villages of Satang aid Gyatso. Tho road then rises 
and passing a single house crosses a Bpur 700 foot 
above the water called the Lhunbung La. The roatl 
is then narrow along the steep hillside. 10 milos 
from Petang some terraced cultivation and a few 
houses of Pern villago are passed ; \ mile further is 
the mi. in part of Dum (6 houses) Rbout 1,000 font 
above tho river. Sevoral good camping grounds are 
passed on tho road. 

Road is good and flat over old cultivation to tho un- 
fordable Tralurg Chu in a ravine crossed by a 
25-foot bridge (1 mile. CO.) 2 miles further tho road 
crosses the Serung Chu which is fordable. Tho 
road is then through forest along tho hillside 
for 3 miles when a single house called Tsira 
is reached among deserted fields (6 miles). Hero 
is a camping ground with water from a small 
stream to the west. 1 mile further, after pi.ss- 
ing some moro housos, is a stream near which a 
force could camp. From hero the road is bad and 
rocky through jungle for 3 miles rising to a height 
of 1,500 feet above the river (10 miles). From 
this point the road descends 1,000 font to Chubli 
stream just beyond which is Tang to (5 houses). 
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Eotjte No. 8 — contd. 



No. ol 
Slasc. 



13 



Name of Stage. 



Distances. 



Inter- 
mediate. 



ToUl. 



Gyadzokq 

(7,250'). 



14 



16 



Dre 
(7,300'). 



iii 



114 



119 



Sangvu 
(7,250'). 



Chui.uk 
(6,800'). 
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8i 



128 



13GJ 



HEUAOKS. 



(From hero a wintor road goes 1 mile to a bridgo ovor 
the Yigrong Tsangpo across which is Chuluk, 
camping ground, stage No. 16. This bridge is car- 
ried away in summer and the road goes via Dre (stage 
No. 14). 

The road is level and open through fields for 1J miles 
toTangn evi'Iage, where hereis: goodstone building, 
the palace of the chief who was killed by tho 
Chinese ; from hero riso steeply 600 feet in 1 mile to a 
spur, the Cliuma La, and drop 800 foot in J mile to 
tho bed of tho Yigrong Tsangpo (3£ miles). Then 
rise 300 feet over a spur and drop to a stream, 
from which is another rise to a flat spur (C. G.) 
and drop again to a small stream (4i miles). Road 
then rises to a spur and descends to the river level 
over galleries built up from the rivor ; road then goes 
along tho river bed and then rises to 2 h ouses of tho 
village of Pepe (6J miles from Tong to ). It then 
drops to river level and crosses the unfordable 
Manglung Chu by a 55-foot bridge (7 J miles). From 
bridge climb to cultivated flats and at the 8th 
mile reach 2 more houses of Pepe with a st one rest- 
house (C. (?.). The road is then flat through fields 
for J mile, when it enters forest and climbs 800 feet 
through pines to the Pala La at tho 10th mile ; from 
here it drops 500 feet over cultivated slopes an d enters 
the cultivation of Gyadzong. Here is a large stone 
Oompa and about 20 houses. Supplies plentiful. 

Road is flat through fields for } mile ; itthon rises over 
an alluvial fan and is partly through jungle for 2 J 
miles to tho Tralung Chu which is forded knee 
deep 15 feet wide, nrd very swift. This stream 
frequently comes down in flood and is not bridged 
for that reason. One mile further a lake is reached 
(4 miles). This is crossed in dugouts, of which 
there are 3 at Dre, each holding 10 men. The 
boat is rowed up the lake 20 minutes and then across 
another 20 minutes. Dro is J mile from the lake. 
The boats are made of two dugouts, 30 feet long. 
3 feet broad, tied together side by side. This holds 
20 men. From Dro a road goes up the valley to 
Alado (Route 13). 

Road goes away from the lake for 1 mile when tho un- 
fordable Dre Lung Chu is crossed by a bridgo in 2 
spans of 36 and 18 feet resting on a rock in the stream. 
(In winter this stream can be forded near its junc- 
tion with the lake, thus shortening thoror.d.) From 
the bridge the road is up and down through jungle 
for about 2 miles whon it approaches the Yigrong 
Tsangpo. Here some difficult cliffs have to bs 
crossid which aro avoided in winter by a road 
in tho bed of the rivor. 6 miles from Dro the un- 
fordablo Tnwnn Chu is crossed by a felled tree. 1 J 
miles further after a steep rise of 600 feet Sayil 
village of 2 houses is reached, 1J miles further (8 
miles) after crossing a fordable stream one house of 
Sangdzong or Sangvu village is reached 1 mile 
further after passing another house of Sangyii a flat 
camping ground is reached. Water from a small 
stream below. 

Road is rough through jungle for 2 miles, when it reaches 
a sandy fiat in the bed of tho river (C. (?.) J mile 
further it enters tho jungle again and climbs steeply 
up and down for 2 miles, when after crossing 
r.nothor sandy flat (C. G.) it olimbs 400 feet steeply 
and goes through jungle for 1$ miles, when it again 
drops to a sandy camp in the river bed (6 miles). 
From here it climbs steeply 1,000 feet in 1J miles 
to a spur the Chuma La. From here the road drops 
steeply 1 mile to the junction of the Yigrong and Po 
rivers. Camp is on a flat 50 feet above the water, 
railed Chuluk. No house, but several small over- 
hanging rocks where travellers sleep. 
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no. of 

BUge. 



17 



Name ol Stage. . 



TbULUNO . . 
(6,450'). 



Inter- 
mediate. 



Mi 



IS 



CnEMA ciu::.!i>o 
(7,250')- 



19 



20 



21 



LatOhmo 
(7,950'). 



TOUOKYCK UIllLMJE 

(8,340'). 



7-£ 



Total. 



147 



155 



161 



168J 



Chtjnytma 
(10,250'). 



n 



178 



Road is level along river bank for a short distance and 
then climbs 800 feet to a spur, from which it descends 
at first very steeply, 3j miles from camp is a aitail 
stream, near which is a camping ground. From here- 
rise 800 feet steeply in J mile to a spur from which, 
descend 1 mile to n flat, where 2 companies could 
camp (5 miles). The road is then hilly through 
jungle about 200 to 500 feet above the water (or S 
miles when the uniordable Trulung Chu is crossed by 
a 65-foot cantilever bridge, J mile down the right bank 
of the Trulung Chu near its junction with the I'o 
Tsangpo is a flat camping ground, but no house. 
Above the bridge was the village of Trulung which, 
was destroyed by Chinese in 1912. From here a 
road in winter crosses the river by a rope bridge and. 
goes down the left bank to its junction with the 
Tsangpo (see Route 9). 

From camp rise at first gradually, later very steeply, COO 
feet through thick forest, to a spur to Chabji 
La, 1J miles. Then descend H miles, at first steeply 
and later through fields to 27-foot bridge over un- 
fordable Palongteng Tro Chu (G 1 . G.). The village 
of Palongteng destroyed by Chinese was here. 
From bridge climb 700 feet in 1 mile to a spur, the 
Desiugko La (4 miles). The road then goes up and 
down through thick forest for 2{ miles when some 
flats and a hut on the left bank of the Rong Qui 
are reached (C. O.). 1 J miles further after crossing 
a largo fordable stream by a bridge 15 feet span, 
more flats are reached. For i mile on from here 
up to the 8th mile are the sites of the fields of 
Chema chembo village destroyed by the Chinese. 
Camp anywhere on these fields. No supplies, but 
good grazing. 

Road for 1 mile through forest to a flat camping ground 
for 2 companies. J miles further is the fordable 
Palong Chu crossed by a 15-foot bridge. 2 miles 
further the road leaves the forest ; the road is then 
good and open for 2} miles to LaySting village 
reached after crossing the fordable Trilung Chu by a 
15-foot bridge. Supplies of tsampa. 

Road at first through open cultivation, later through 
jungle which gradually opens out into thin pine forest. 
The road goes along the hillside for 4 miles when a 
single house, Lechung, is reached (C. G.). From 
here the road rises to about 800 feet above the water 
and descends to a cantilever bridge 120 feet span over 
the Rong Chu (7i miles). There is one house at the 
bridge and a large camping ground just beyond on 
the right bank of the river. Tongkyuk Dzong is 1 
mile up the left bank, whence supplies and about 
a dozen ponies could be obtained. 

Tho road goes a short distanco down the right bank ot 
tho Rong Chu and then up tho loft bank of tho Lunang 
Chu. IJ miles from camp a road leads across 
a bridge over tho Lunang Chu to tho village of Sip 
on the right bank. From Sip a pilgrim road goes 
over the hills and comes down the Netang valley, « 
short distance above Chema chembo, (stage 18), 5 
miles from Tongkyuk bridge tho road which hns been 
through pino forest comes out into some open Hate 
■whore there is one house Gomo chandze (C. V-f 
3} miles further is a fordabl, stream crossed by a 12- 
foot bridgo just beyond which there is a bridge over 
the Rong Chn leading to a grozior'B but called D«°- 
1 mile farther is a good and farge camping ground on 
turf just beyond which is Chunyima village, 2 houses. 
Good grazing, but no supplies. 
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Route No. 8 — condd. 



No. of 



Name of AtAflc, 



22 ' Ll'NANfJ 
j (11,050'). 



DISTANCB9. 



Inter- 
mediate. 



23 



Nyima Latsa 



13 



24 



Pe 

(10,000'). 



10J 



Total. 



185 



198 



208i 



Pass Chunyima village and go up the Irft bank of the 
Lunang Chu, the road being rough, stony and steep 
in places through forest for 4£ mlilcs to a 63- foot 
cantilever bridge over the river to the right bank ; 
this bridge is the Kongbo-Po me frontier ; thence up 
the right bank of the river the road being better. 1 
mile from the bridge a fordablc stream is crossed, after 
which the country is more open. 1 J miles further the 
large village of Lunang in two halves is readied. 
Supplies of barley, etc., and many ponies and cattle. 
Temo (Route 16, stage. 4) is reached in one long day's 
march over the Tcmo La (about 14,200 feet), a pass 
which is never closed in winter though thero is a good 
deal of snow. 

The road is good and flat up the east side of the grassy 
valley of the Lunang Chu for 2 miles when it crosses 
to the left bank by a 50-foot cantilever bridge. It 
thr-ngoes for 4 miles up the left bank when a 63- 
foot cantilever bridge leads to the village of Turabatso 
(11,650 feet) on the right bank. This is the high- 
est village in the valley. From tho village the road 
leaves the main valley and ascends a branch valley 
and is rough through forest for 6 miles to the Nyima 
La (15,240 feet). For 500 feet below the pass on 
cither side there are no largo trees but only dwarf 
buslvs. From the pass the road descends 1 mile 
steeply to a Hat place where ^ there is one hut. No 
supplies. Fuel plentiful and grazing good. 

From camp descend the valley steeply crossing the 
stream several times by easy fords. In the first 3 
miles the road drops 2.000 feet after which it is less 
steep. 5J iniks from camp Yang ngon village of 5 
houses is r -ached ; there is insufficient water for a 
force to ca:np hero. 3 miles further (after passing 
Timpa village i mile from the river) the bank of the 
Tsangpo is reached at a ferry (8J miles). There is 
one boat made of two dugouts tied side by side whioh 
holds about 12 men with their kits. The river is 200 
yards broad with some current, below it is broader 
and stiller. From the ferry on the right bank the road 
goes upstream, crossing several fordablc streams 
and the unfordable Doshong Chu which is crossed by 
a 15-foot bridge to Pe village, 10 housos. Supplies 
plentiful One mile further up stream is Shoka 
village, where there is a large house used by travellers 
which would hold one company. It was used by 
Chinese t'nmjs. 



Route No. 9 

CHARASA (5,200 Feet, Route 8, Stage 5) to TRULUNG (6,450 Feet, Route 8, Stage 17). 

(7 stages from local information.) 

Epitome. — This road goes up the Tsangpo, which is crossed twice by rope bridges, to its junction with the 
Po Tsangpo at Gompo ne ; it then goes up the left bank of the Po Tsangpo to Trulung, at which place it 
crosses to the right bank by a rope bridge. Some of the bridges on this road are carried away in summer when 
Route 8 vid the Sii La is used. The road is impassable for animals. This is the only road from Pemako to 
Showa in winter. 





Nftmo of stage. 


Distances. 




No. or 

Btngc. 


Inter- 
mediate. 


Total. 


Remarks. 


1 


Gahde 


• • 


•• 


The first 3 miles as far as the bridge over the Pablung 
Chu are tho same as Route 8, Btage 6. The road then 
passes Lunglop village and crosses a spur, the Kambo 
La, from which it drops steeply to Gande, a Lopa 
village. 
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Eoute No. 9 — conid. 





Name of stage. 


Distances. 




No. of 
Btage. 


Inter- 
mediate. 


Total. 


n£UAAES. 


2 


DOGAB 






Road up the left bank of the Tsangpo ; about half way 
pass Japong Goinpa. Close to Dogar is Pongko vil- 
lage. 


3 


Payu 






The road climbs over a spur, the Sertong La, and drops 
to the river, which is crossed to the right bank by a 
rope bridge, from which there is a steep climb to 
Payu, a Monba village. From here a road leads over 
a pass to Pemakbchung (Route 15). 


4 


KoNANQ 






This is a camp just below the junction of the Po Tsangpo 
and the Tsangpo. The latter river is crossed by a 
rope bridge, during this march. 


5 


MlCHTJNG . . 






A spur, the Prana La, is crossed this march. 





Ngtjfanq . . 






A spur, the Karma La, is crossed. 


7 


TrWLTJNO, 

(6,450'). 






Tangdong village is passed. The Po Tsangpo is 
crossed by a rope bridge at Trulung. This bridge is 
carried away in summer. 



Route No. 10. 

SHIUDEN GOMPA (13,700') to SHOWA (8,520') (Route 8, Stage 9). 

(10 stages from local infoimation.) 

Epitome. — The road is down the Nagong Chu or Po Tsangpo, the whole way it is passable for animals 
with the exception of the first three marches. Route 11 is an alternative route by which animals can travel. 



Name of stage. 



Wa 

Mi to 

Mi me 

Gytjng 

Raxga Gompa 

Scmdzonq 

Dashing . . 

S.VNDEW 

Gam 

Showa 
(8,520'). 



Inter- Total, 

mediate. 



Also called Ro Wa. 



A. Dzong directly under Lhasa. The Oompa Was burned 
by the Chinese in 1911. There is a road from here to 
Chimdro ( see Route 6). 

A Dzong under Lhasa. A road goes south to Chimdro 
{see Route 5). 

Close by on the opposite bank of the river is Kata village 
at the junction of the Po to Chu and the Po Tsang- 
po. A shikarry's track comos in here from Shi Yur 
Pukpa in the Chimdro valley (Route 1, Btage 13). 



The capital of Po me. 
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Route No. 11. 

SHIUDEN GOMPA (13,700') to SUMDZONG (Koute 10, stage 6). 

(5 stages from local information.) 

Epitome. — This road is passable for animals and avoids the first three marches of Route 10, which are impas- 
sable for animals. 







Distances. 




No. of 
stage. 


Name of stage. 


Inter- 
mediate. 


Total. 




1 


Rambu Gompa 






Pass Ranya village, 7 miles from Shiuden Gompa, 


2 


Gyara 






No village. 


3 


Kyolo 






Many houses. The Dzotong La, a pass closed in winter, 
is crossed. 


4 


DoBQEDZOHQ 




•• 


Burnt by the Chinese in 1911. 


6 


Stjmdzono 




•• 


Routo 10, stago 6. 



Route No. 12. 

SHOWA (8,520') to SHOBANDO through Po to. 
(5 stages from local information.) 

A pony road leading from Po me to the main Lhasa-Batang road. 







Distances. 


ItEHAKKS, 


No. of 
Btagc, 


Name of stage. 


Inter- 
mediate. 


Total. 


i 


Kato 








2 


Chumdo 


•• 






3 


Tenaxa 








4 


WONGDU . . 






A long march, Cross the Chumdo La, a pass closed in 
winter. From Wongdu it is a long day's march to 
Lhodzong. 


G 


iSHOBANDO 






On the Gynlam or main road to China, 200 houses 
acoording to A. K. 



C-GfiFT) 
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Route No. 13. 

DRE (7,300') (Route 8, Stage 14) to ALADO on Lhasa-Batang Road. 
(10 stages from local information.) 

Epitome. — Thia road goes up the Yigrong valley and leads from Po me to the main Lhasa-Batang road. 
It is a bad road for the 7th and 9th stages and is much worse in summer than in winter, as in summer the road 
crosses several high spurs, while in winter it follows the river bed. Several rope bridges are crossed, but un- 
loaded animals can pass. 





Name ol Btage. 


Distances. 




No. ot 
Btage. 


Inter- 
mediate. 


Total. 


Remarks. 


1 


Dbontono Latsa . . 




•• 


Camp in the jungle. The road goes up tho west side of 
the Yigrong Tso (lake). 


2 


Tali 






A village of 10 houses. The road crosses a high spur, 
the Drontong La, and also goes over a rope bridge. 
The villages of Tomuchu and Rupa (10 houses each) 
are close by. 


3 


Camp at a cave 








4 


Boyu 






Village of 5 houses. 


5 


Eigung Ka 






Village of 30 houses. The village of Shangi (5 houses) is 
passed and a high spur is crossed. 


6 


Cho Chu 






Village of 3 houses. The road crosses a rope bridge near 
the village. 


7 


Camp 








8 


Camp 








9 


Nyttn 






The frontier village half of which is under Po me and half 
under Lhasa. 


10 


Alado 






A village on the Lhasa-China road. 7 houses accord- 
ing to A. K. 



Route No. 14. 

TONGK.YUK DZONG (8,340') (Route 8, Stage 20) to GYAMDA. 

(6 stages from local information.) 
The road is passable for animals. 





, Fame of etage. 


Distances. 




No. of 


Inter- 
mediate. 


Total. 




1 

2 
3 
4 

5 



Nampu De 

Lo 

Shoka 
Nam Sb 
Nir6 
1 Gyamda 






Pass 3 villages— Trcmo (21 houses), Pako (22 houses 
and Lungmo (70 houses). 

Cross tho Nampu La, the frontier of Po me. 

Route 19, Stage 5. 

On tho main IJiasa-Butang road. 
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Route No. 15. 

PE (9,800', Route 8, stage 24), to PAYt) (Route 9, stage 3). 

(11 stages partly from local information.) 

Epitome. — The road goes down the right bank of the Tsangpo to Pemakochung (stage 0). Below Cyala 
(stage 2) the road is never used from May to October and may be impassable in places where it goes down 
the bed of the Tsang] o. In mid winter also it may be closed by snow. Animals can be taken as far as Gyala 
and with difficulty to Pemakochung in winter only. The road below Pemakochung is very bad and difficult 
even for coolies and is seldom used. From stage 9 it crosses a spur which juts out into the bend of the 
river and reaches Payii lower down on the Teangpo. Supplies are obtainable as far down as Gyala. 



No. nf 
Stage. 



Name of Stages. 



Tm pe 
(10,000'). 



Gyala 
(9,300'). 



KUMANCI 

(10,350') 



Nytjksano 
(8,830'). 



.Senoedzonq 
(8650'). 



Inter- 
mediate. 



n 



ii* 



si 



7} 



20 



25$ 



33$ 



41 



The road is down the right bank of the river crossing the 
unfordable Doshung Chu by a 15 foot bridge \ mile 
from Pe. 2 miles from Pe after a steep climb 
a large temple among ruins called Tatokar is reached. 
2 miles further after passing Tatokar village on a 
cultivated torrace and crossing a rocky spur, Lingba 
village (3 houses) on cultivated flats is reached. 
1$ miles further after crossing another rocky spur 
Nyiting (4 houses) is reached (5$ miles) and 2 miles 
further is Kyikar (5 houses) on a torrace beyond a 
rocky spur. From here a road goes over the Nam La 
to Puparong in Pemako. The pass is only open in 
July August and September. From Kyikar descend 
steeply $ mile to the unfordable Nalung Chu crossed 
by a 30-foot bridge (8 miles). $ mile further is a 25 
foot bridge over the unfordable Trilung stream 
and 1 milo up hill is Tri pe village, (6 houses). 

Tho road is flat over fields with a steep descent of 200 
feet to the fordable Pulang stream (? mile). It is 
then steep up and down, narrow and rocky for 1 mile 
after which it is flat for 1 miln to Lum pe village (3 
houses.) From village climb J milo to an open pla- 
teau (3$ miles). After going a few hundred yards 
across the platoau the road drops 300 feet through 
jungle, after which it goes through jungle for 5 miles, 
passing some fields and being rough and rocky in 
places ; it then reaches tho ford i bio Tsalung stream 
crossed by a 15-foot bridgo (8$ miles). $ milo further 
a place is roached whore a rook juts out into tho river. 
Men can cross tho face of tho rock with difficulty but 
por.iea have to swim a few yards. Tho road thon rises 
400 feet and is good and flat into Gyala Dzong. A 
good camping ground. Supplies of tsampa, sheep 
and cattle. 

Riso 1$ milos over fields to a spur, whence descend 1$ miles 
down a bad road to tho fordable Kenta Chu, which is 
crossed by a bridge (3 miles). From here a steep and 
rough ascent of 1$ miles, passing n sulphur mine, to a 
Bpur, 1,500 feet above the rivor (4$ milos) ; thence 
1 milo hilly through forest to a small camping ground, 
which after clearing the jungle would hold 1 com- 
pany. Thoro is ono hut hore. Water from a stream 
to tho north. No supplies. 

Road is rough and hilly through thick jungle for 4 miles 
whon a small stroam opposite Gyala Peri is reached. 
Then down through rather thinner forest with somo 
lovel places for 1 $ milos to Sang chema stream where 
after somo clearing a camp could be made (5 1 miles). 
Thence 2$ miles through forest mostly down hill to 
Nyuksang (8 miles.) There is a large sandy clearing 
where a regiment could camp, just beyond which is 
an overhanging rock which would shelter ten men. 
Water from a small stream ; no supplies. The road 
orosses several cliffs by notched logs. 



Rise steeply 600 feet in | mile to the Nyuksang La 
then the road is mostly Hat lor 1$ mile to the Silung 
stream (C. G.) Road is then rough un hill for 1 
mile to a spur tho Bongsang La after wh'ch it is 
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Route No. 15 — contd. 



No. ol 
Stage. 



Name of Stage. 



Inter- 
mediate. 



Pemakochttno 
(8,807'). 



49 



Camp 



56 



CnumrNQ Cnxr 



Sakdy CAMP 



10 Camp 



61 



66 



flat but very rough for 1J mile when it comes 
out onto the boulders in the bed of the Tsang- 
po ; for J mile the road goes over the boulders when 
Godza Oma stream is reached (5£ miles). In 
summer when the river is high the road climbs 
along cliffs through the forest above and is very 
difficult. Gadza Oma stream may be unfordable 
owing to the force of the current but is easily 
bridged, from the stream the road goes over 
boulders for a few hundred yards (in summer along 
cliffs in the forest), after which it rises up the hill- 
side and continues along it being rough and difficult 
to Sengedzong an overhanging rock near which is 
some flat ground which would have to be cleared 
for a Camp. Water is from a small stream down 
the hill. Several notched logs are crossed on this 
day's march. 

The rood is rough through thick jungle for J mile down 
to the boulders in the river bed the road is then 
very bad over the boulders for J mile. (In 
August and September this part of the rood is im- 
passable but it is said to be possible to avoid 
the river bed by crossing a high spur but there 
is no road. ) The road is then bad rough and 
hilly through thick forest to mile 7 when a road 
branches off to the left which leads to the Tsangpo 
falls J mil? distant and 400 feet lower ; from mile 7 
the road is good for 1 mile into Pemakochung. 
Then is a Oompa of 5 monks and one house here. 
No supplies except a little tsampa, which would 
have to bj taken by force from the monks. There 
arj numbers of cattle. Camping ground near 
Oompa. Water from a marsh or better from a 
stream J mile to the south. 

1J miles marshy in places to a graziers hut called Siti 
at the bank of the unfordable Sanglung stream about 
30 feet wide, which must be bridged. The road is 
then very difficult over steep rooks .down the bank 
of the Tsangpo for 5£ miles, when an unfordable 
stream 15 yards wide is reached, which must 
be bridged. There is no camping ground, but 
nnn could bivouac scattered about in the forest. 
At milos 3 and 6J there are specially difficult cliffs 
which require ladders. It is also possible to go 
from Siti up the Sanglung some two miles to where 
th'! str.iam issues from a glacier, cross the glacier and 
climb the ridge 2,500 feet higher than Pemakochung 
and crossing it descend steeply to camp. 

The road is bad through jungle 300 to 400 feet above 
the Tsangpo. At the 3rd mile the road goes over 
boulders on the hill side and, where it enters the 
forest again, the track is very difficult to find. 
One mile further the road rises 500 feet over a spur 
and drops into the bed of the unfordable Churung 
Chu at thi 5th mile. The camp is on the boulders 
in the bed of the stream about one mile above its 
confluence with the Tsangpo. 



Cross Churung Chu by a fallen tree and go i mile 
down tho right bank, then turn down the right 
bank of tho Tsangpo. Road bad through jungle 
and difficult to find ; after climbing steeply 500 feet 
tho road drops to a large flat camp on sand on the 
bank of tho Tsangpo, 5 miles. • 

From camp the road goes for 1 mile over boulders 
in tho river bed crossing one fordible stream ; it 
then rises steeply past a waterfall, two streams 
being forded knee deep. (Up this second stream a 
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Route No. 15 — concld. 



No. of 
Stage 



' Name of Stage. 



DlSTANCKS. 



Intor- 

mccilate. 



n 



Payu 



REMARKS. 



road leads to Luku village on the Tsangpo in two 
days.) Road after crossing tho second stream goes 
along tho stcop hillside a thousand feet above ths 
water passing some nasty cliffs and ono on which 
ropes are necessary. It then continues along cliffs 
after which it climbs about 1,500 feet to a pass. 
From here it is 1 day's march to a camp where thero 
is water and then one day's march to Payu village. 



Route No. 16. 
GYALA (9,300/ Route 15, stage 2) to TSETANG. 
270 miles. 24 stages. 

Epitome. — Except for half of tho first march r.car Gyala this is a good pony road. The road generally 
speaking is up tho Tsangpo valley. The road loaves tho river twice once for 1 day's march betweon Ngo (stage 
15) and Nang Dzong (stago 16). A bad coolie tra>.k goes up the river bed between these two places. Again at 
Dzama village passed on tho 20th day the road loaves tho Tsangpo valley until it rejoins it at Rongehakar 
(stago 23). There is also a bad coolie road up the section of tho river which is left during these throe days, 
but it is only passable in winter. There arc roads up both banks of tho Tsangpo, but the road described is 
said to be the best. By this road the river is crossc d to the left bank by a rope bridge or ferry at Gyala and by 
ferries at Tii (stage 10) to the right bank, at Lu (st;,go 17) to tho left bank, and at Tromda (stage 18) to the 
right bank. Troops marching would do better to remain on the right bank the whole way as ferries would 
dul&y a large force. Supplies and transport animals are available everywhere. The transport animals are 
ponies, mules, bullocks and donkeys. The bullocks travel very slowly. There are several forries over 
the Tsangpo and it would be possible to get skin coracles in most of the villages. With one or two excep- 
tions, which arc noted, thero are good camping grounds everywhere and a camp could always bs made at 
any village. Fuel and water and grazing in s trainer are everywhere obtainable. In the early stages, as far 
as Shu (stage 14) roads lend over the passjs from the Lopa country in the south into the Tsangpo valley. 
These passes are only open in autumn. 



No. of 
Stage. 



Name of Stages. 



Inter- 
mediate. 



Tamiivo 

(10,000') 



14 



MiiNI.V". 

('J.700') 



14 



14 



0766 KD 



28 



From Gyala Dzong the road goes down J mile to a 
rope bridge over the Tsangpo. The bridge con- 
sists of a single rope of twisted bamboo bark ; the 
span is 150 yards ; the anchorage on the left bank 
is higher than that on the right and the pull up very 
difficult ; three men each with a light load crossed 
in 1 hour (crossing from the loft bank to the right 
would be qiickcr). Ropes and saddles for crossing 
can be got at the Dzong on the right bank or Gompa 
on the left. There is a ferry boat in winter. From 
the bridge go | mile to Gyala Gompa. 2 houses. 
From Gyala Gompa a coolie road goes 1 day's march 
down the left bank of the Tsangpo to Sengdam. 
From Gyala Gompa the road goes for 4 miles 
through jungle to Lamo stream ; then 2 miles on to 
a flat terrace reached after a stiff climb (7 miles). 
Then 2 nvlos, latterly clown hill, to a single house 
called Tru bo. Then, passing Hie house and temple) 
of Tom bolung, the road reaches the fordablc Tang 
La Clui, 25 feat wide (101 miles). Thence 3 miles 
through jungle with a stiff climb onto Tamling 
plateau ; then .V mile flat to Tamling village, 5 
houses, and good camping ground. Supplies of 
tsampa, sheep, etc. 

After going a short distanco along Tamling terraco 
the road reaches the steep hillside, along which it 
goes and is billy and rocky. At (1 miles Susum 
(4 bouses) is reached ; thence 3 m les to Timpa 
on the bank of the river, where lb-? road via (ho 
Nvima l.a joins (see Route 8. stngo 24). Thence 5 
miles on to Mbnlam over a ston , and narrow road 
overhanging the river. There are 2 houses and a 
good camp up stream of the village. 
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Route No. 16 — contd. 



No. of 
Stage. 



Name of Stage. 



San a 



4 ! Dzeno 
(9,500'). 



Inter- 
mediate. 



10 



LUTINO 



T9ELA DzONO 

(9700'). 



36 



46 



31 



541 



58 



D&WOKA 

9,600'). 



81 



Lct6 
(9550'). 



15 



The road io steep and rocky in places. No houses are 
passed. There are fields and 10 houses at Sane. 
From here a road leads to Tumbatse (Route 8, 
stage 23), long day via the Sang La. 

On leaving Sang the road rises steeply 500 feet over 
a sand dune and continues at this height above the 
water ; 4 miles from Sang is a single house and a 
small Gompa called Kong mo, where the road des- 
cends to the river level. 6 miles further after 
passing a narrow stony part of the road Dzeng is 
reached (4 houses), a good camping ground on grass 
under willows. Tamnyen ferry with one wooden 
boat is about 2 miles above Sang. The Qornpa of 
Temo with 250 monks is situated 2 miles to the N. E. 
of Dzeng. A road from here leads to Tumbatse 
(Route 8, stage 23) vid the Tomo La, 1 long day's 
march, which is the main road from Lunang, and 
Po me into the Tsangpo valley. The Temo La 
is never closed as the traffic keeps a rood open 
over the snow. 

The road is good and flat the whole way with the ex- 
ception of a narrow rocky section between the Gtli 
and 7th miles. There is a ferry at the 6th mile 
opposite Tokar village on the right bank of the river. 
Six villages are passed where supplies could be ob- 
tained. Luting village of 6 houses is near the junc- 
tion of the Gyamda Chu and Teangpo ; camp any- 
where. 

The road goes along the hillside up the left bank of the 
Gyamda Chu for 11 miles to Chnkor village; from here 
leather boats must be obtained and carried half a 
mile up stream crossing a branch of the Gyamda 
Chu by a trestle bridge, 250 feet span. Cross and , 
march \\ miles down the right bank of Gyamda 
Chu to Tsela Dzong. Boats are of hides stretched 
on willow frames 7 feet X 4 feet and hold 4 or 5 
men each and two maunds of baggage besides the 
boatman. About 30 boats could be collected in 
the vicinity. If the boats are not required again 
for crossing it is better to float 1J miles down the 
Gyamda Chu instead of crossing at the ferry. Tsela 
is a small village with a large house the residence 
of the Dzongpon. 

The road is good except for a narrow rocky bit for \ 
a mile near the 5th mile. \ mile from Tscli is 
Karma village and 2 miles farther Trongsapa ; 2 
miles further (4J miles) cross a fordable stream 15 
feet wide the Gyara ka Chu near which is the 
single house called Potsa. About 5} miles from 
Tsela there is a ferry opposite the village of Tanga 
on the right bank of the Tsangpo. At 71 miles is 
Scsu village and one mile further Dowoka one 
large house and several smaller ones. Usual sup- 
plies, water from stream, camp anywhere. 



81 J Road good the whole way; 1 mile from Dowoka 
cross the fordable Dowoka Chu by a bridge 15 
feet span. At 4$ miles is a single house Kong 
mi and 1 mile further the village of Tsc where 
transport is changed ; one mile from Tse on the 
bank of the Tsangpo but off the road is Sftvii village 
of 5 linu:;(\s. At mile 8 several fordable streams 
roniinir from Gonibo nullah are crossed. At mile 91 
pass the village of I.angang (2 houses). At mile 
l."> afl'T passing through a wood of lir trees Lut5 
village (4 houses), is reached. Camp in a willow 
grove. "Water from a small stream passed just 
beforo reaihing (lie village, usual supplies. 
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Route No. 16 — contd. 



Ko. of 
Stage. 



10 



Name of Stage. 



K4NGSAB 

(9,8-50'). 



II 



12 



13 



Tu 
(9950'). 



Gactia 
(10,2001. 



Inter- 
mediate. 



15 



74 



10J 



961 



104 



114^ 



Camp opposite Tro me 
(10,050'). 



Kamchano 
(10,15c). 



12 



131 



126J 



140 



Road pood except for a narrow rocky place at the 5th 
mile. About 1 mile from Lutd the villages ofLung- 
taka (1 house) and Shoteng (3 houses) are passed. 
At 71 miles the road goes for 1 mile up the Sungkar 
pu Chu and readies Trashi Rapdcn Gompa where 
there are 130 monks and where supplies could 
he obtained. Just beyond the Gompa the ford- 
able Sungkar pu Chu is crossed by a bridge 25 
foot span and the road goes down its right bank 1 
mile to a single house called Chanda. At mile 14 pass 
Lu nga village (6 houses) in two parts and 1 mile 
further reach Kangsar, a single large house. Camp 
anywhere. In winter a short cut goes along the 
bank of the Tsangpo fording the Sungkar pu Chu 
near the junction shortening the road by one mile. 

After going 1J miles Sengpo village (1 house)is reached 
and 1{ miles further is Tranda (4 houses). Til is 
' 41 miles further ; a village of C houses and a small 
Dzong, the residence of a minor official. The road 
between Tranda and TV '" bad, near the 5th mile it 
rises 500 feet above the river and is narrow and 
rocky. Camp anywhere, water from a small stream. 
There is a ferry at Tfi. 

J mile down to the ferry where there is a boat made of 
two dugouts tied abreast. This holds 4 ponies, 
Gmen together with 10 maunds of baggage and takes 
about 10 minutes to cross. Irom the right bank of the 
Tsangpo the road is for 3 miles over sand and through 
scrub jungle to a fordable stream, the Trop Chu, 
crossed by a 15-foot bridge. There is one house 
at the bridge. Thence l : i' mile to Gyapang vil- 
lage (1 house 5 miles). I'our miles further along 
a road in parts narrow^ind rocky to Chukcr village 
(3 houses) on the bank of Sharcho stream, which is 
crossed by a 25-foot bridge and is fordable. Then 
11 miles to Gacha a large village of 5 houses on the 
left bank of a fordable stream, on the right bank 
of the stream is Orong (5 houses), both Orong and 
Gacha being the residences of small officials. Camp 
by the stream. 

The road is good for 1J miles, when it rises over wooden 
galleries and is narrow and rocky for 1 mile. At 
the 3rd mile Me village (6 houses) is reached, where 
transport is changed. Then 1?, miles to Trinto stream 
(fordable), up which roads lead to Kyimdong (stage 14) 
and the Lilung valley (Routo 20). Thence J mile to 
Sampe (2 houses), where transport is changed. Then 
7 miles, passing no villages, along a good road to a 
small camp for 2 companies opposite Tro me village 
(8 houses) which is on the left bank of the Tsangpo, 
water from the Tsangpo, a few supplies and trans- 
port ponies can be obtained in Tro me and brought 
across the river in skin boats. Transport animals 
have their legs tied together and are thrown in 
the bottom of the boats as their hoof= would go 
through the leather. There are roads from Tro me 
to the Gyalam. See Routes 23 and 24. The 
Chinese troops used Route 24. 

Road is good through thin junplo for 4 miles, when 
Changrlrong village (3 houses) on the opposite 
(left) br.nl? of the river is passed. Hero transport 
is changed, the animals being brought across the 
river in skin boats. For 11 miles mori* the road 
is good, when a difficult, narrow rocky plr.ee is reach- 
ed with wncden galleries for J mile. Then 1} miles 
to Risho village (4 houses), where transport is again 
changed (7J mill's). Thcneo 2 miles, passing somo 
galleries to Tsebla stream. One mile further is 
a single house called Cha ke ( I0J miles). Thenre 

3 miles with some narrow places to Kamchang, 

4 houses, wr.ter from a small stream, camp anywhere. 
1J si l al supplies. 
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Route No. 16 — concld. 



No. ol 
Stage. 



14 



Name ol Stage. 



Shu bridge 
(10,400'). 



Inter- 
mediate. 



0} 



15 



Nob 

(10,600'). 



16 



17 



149i 



104 



Naxq Dzonq 



160 



11 



Teashiuno 



18 



RapPANO 

(10,800'). 



10 



171 



161 



10} 



1915 



Tho road is good for 1J miles to Rip village (2 houses), 
after which it is roughor ar.d narrow in places for 
1 J miles to a small stroam which forms tho boundary 
between Kongbo and Takpo provinces. Tlien 6 
miles of fair road to a targe unford bio stream, the 
Kyimdong Chu (9 miles). The road thon goos £ 
mile up the right bank to a bridge 36-foot span. 
There is a good camping ground at the bridge on 
tho left bank, J mile iurther up the left bank is Shu 
village while about 4 miles further is Kyimdong 
Dzong, tho residence of an official. In winter tho 
Kyimdong Chu can bo forded near its junction with 
tho Tsangpo and a bad road impr.ssr.ble for animals 
goes up tho Tsangpo lor a mi:o when it meets tho 
main road. This winter road avoids a mile of 
detour which the main road makes to tho bridge. 
From Shu a road (Ro te 25) goes to Tsari. Routes 
20 and 21 lead to Lilung. 

From tho bridge the road climbs 300 feet along tho 
cd,o of a rocky spur and then drops to the level 
of the Tsangpo. At i\ mill s a fordablc stream, 
the Udzu, is cross' d ; 2 miles further is the Tenga 
Chu, unlord *ble crossed by a 15-foot brid ,e, 2 miles 
beyond this is Tro village (4 houses), whero trans- 
port is changed, and i mile further tho unfordable 
Tungkar stream is crossed by a 15-foot bridge (9 
miles). There is a ferry over tho Tsangpo here. 
On a rock above the stream is Tungkar Gompa 
cortairang 70 monks ; 1^ miles further on is the 
scattered village of Ngo. Camp anywhere Wator 
from a small stream. 

Tho road climbB over a spur and drops into tho 
valley of the Drisam Chu up tho left bank 
of which it goes to a bridge le-idina to right bank 
2 mil's from Nge. Tho road then goes \\ mibs up 
wooded nullah to a hut called Kyalo (12,601) feet). 
A further rise of 2,250 foot in 1£ miks l-.-.ds In Ike 
summ.tof the Kongbo nga La 14,570 feet (5 mill's). 
The pass is never closed though there is snt>u" on 
it in winter. From the pass the road descends 1,650 
feet in 1J miles to another hut also called Kyalo, 
whence after a further descent of 1,800 feet in 1 i mile* 
a singlo house, Choto Shu, is reached (8 miles). From 
here the road is less steep for 1 mile down the right 
bank of the unford .bio La pu chu to a 15-foot bridge 
where tho road crosses to tho loft bank, th< n 2 miles 
down the left bank to a 30-foot cantilevor bridgo 
leading to the village of Nang Dzong (6 houses), 
on the right bank. Camp in fields ; waler from La 
pu Chu. The Dzong is on a rocky spur on the 
left bank of the stream. There is a road up to La 
pu Chu to Tsari (Route 26). 

Recross the 30-foot cantilever bridge to the left bank 
of the La pu Chu and r;o along the foot of the 
rocky spur on which Nang Dzong is situated. The 
road is bad and narrow lierc ; it then goes over 
heavy sand to a ferry ovi r the Tsangpo at Lu 
village (3 bouses, 3 miles). There are only skin 
coracles, but there is a \vooden boat at Nan\', Dzong. 
from Lu the rorul is goorl lor 2* miles to L6 villr.go 
(4 houseR), 3 miles further Tsilung (S! miles) is 
reached after passing the Gompa of Pari Choto, 
in which are 200 monks and below which tho road is 
very narrow along a cliff overhaul"' i;r (lie river. 
H miles further after passing 3 small villages Tros. 
hiling is reached. 

H miles passing Kunrlon Kangs.r to Trungkang 
(fi houseB), the birth place ol the pr. sent Delai Lama, 
then 1J miles further to Lhcnga (3 houses, 
10,600 feet, 3 miles). Thence J mile good to 
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Eoute No. 16— contd. 



No. of 
Stage. 



Name of Stages, 



Inter- 
mediate. 



19 



20 



Lenda 

n.oro'). 



11 



Lhapso 
(11,650'). 



21 Traso 
| (].-,,400'). 



14 



1.0J 



22 



LmuYARi 
(13,100'L 



13 



202J 



216£ 



227 



240 



EEMAEK3. 



scattered village of Trong nge (4 houses). \\ miles 
further a ferry of leather boats opposite Tromda is 
reached (5 miles). The river is crossed and Tromda 
village (4 houses) is reached J mile from the river. 
From Tromda a road goes up the Trulung Chu to 
Tsari (see route 27). From Tromda the 
road crosses the unfordable Trulung Chu by a 
wooden bridge and goes 2 miles to a spur, which is 
reached after a stiff climb of 300 feet; here tho 
road is bad and narrow ; 2 miles further is another 
similar spur and 1 mile beyond is Rapdang village 
(3 houses) reached after passing a nunnery called 
Trashi Chbling. From Rapdang a road goes to 
Kyekye (see Route 28). Troops marching would 
do better to remain on the right bank of the Tsangpo 
between the ferry at Lu and Tromda. The road 
on the right bank is not so good as that described, 
but a force would be delayed by the two cross- 
ings. 

The road is bad, narrow and rocky for 3J miles to Pu- 
lung stream, which is forded knee deep j i mile fur- 
ther is the poor village of Famda (6 houses), where 
transport is changed (4 miles). Then the road 
continues for 5 miles partly narrow and partly over 
heavy sand to the top of a spur ; thence 2 miles 
to a stream in the large scattered village of Lenda 
(20 houses); camp anywhere. From Lenda a road 
goes up the Libu valley and crossing the Lu La 
reaches Loleu (Route 28, stage 1) in 1 day. 

6£ miles to Takpo Tratsang a Gompa of 500 monks j 
road is arrow and rocky most of the way ; J mile 
further is a large house and village of Trumba (6 
houses), where transport is changed ; J miles further 
is Dasamdong village (7.J miles), 2 miles further is 
a 40-foot wooden bridge over the unfordable Chisha 
Chu and J mile beyond this is Dzam village (10 
miles). Road is then up the left bank of the fordablo 
Dzam Chu for 2J miles, when it crosses to the right 
bank by a 16-foot bridge. It then goes up the 
right bank, 1 J miles to Lhapsb Dzong, 3 houses, the 
seat of an official ; camp anywhere. From Dzam -i 
bad road leads up the north batik of the Tsangpo 
valley to Trap (Route 32, Stage 2), four days' march. 
Parts of this road are under water in summer but 
it is possible to climb round cliffs and get through 
opposite Dzam the Lu-ngu-na valJey joins the left 
bank of the Tsangpo up which a bad road leads 
to Oka (Route 30) in 2 or 3 days. 

The road is good for IJ miles up the valley above the 
right bank, when it crosses to tho left by a 15-foot 
bridge ; J mile further is Pito village and 3 miles fur- 
ther Nunyi is reached on the right bank of (he stream 
near a bridge 2 miles more up the right bank brings 
tho road to I.asor village (7 miles). From hero 
road rises steeply up a branch nullah for 3| miles 
to a single hut called Trnso. No supplies but graz- 
ing and firewood can he obtained. 

The road rises steeply 1,100 feet in 1 mile to the Put- 
rang La (10,470 feet). Tho descent is more gradual, 
the road going down the ritilit sid" nf the valley. 
2f miles from the pass is the small village of Ohun^ka- 
to; 6 miles further is a (lompa of .'JO monks and a 
village called Lamdrin (0$ miles). From tho 
paBS to this point the road has boo?) rlong the hill- 
side in a narrow valley. There is also a road in the 
river bed used when the water is low. From Lam- 
drih the road goes 3 miles down the broad opon 
valley of the Chandra pn Chu, after which it descends 
200 feet steeply into the rivor bed ; { mile further 
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Route No. 16 — contd. 



No.ol 
Sioge. 



Name ol Stages, 



23 



Inter- 
mediate. 



RONOCHAKAB 
(12,050'). 



16 



24 



T9ETANQ 

(11,850'). 



256 



14 



270 



Lhagyari is reached after crossing the fordable 
stream by a 15-foot bridge. The fort, palace, 
(lompa of 70 monks and village are on the plateau 
200 feet above the river. Lhagyari is the residence 
of a local chief who owns much of the land about 
here. Camp in fields by the bridge. Supplies 
plentiful and also transport yaks and donkeys. No 
fuel but yak dung and a few willow trees. The 
Putrang La is sometimes closed in winter by snow 
but never for more than 2 or 3 days. From Lhagyari 
a road goes to Chumda Kyang (Route 33, stage 3) 
2 days vid the Lhalam La. 

The distance is estimated. The road is said to be good 
down the open valley of the Changra pu Chu the 
whole way. At Rongchakar is a Dzong the residence 
of a minor official under the chief of Lhagyari. 
There are about 40 houses and a Oompa. Camp 
anywhere. Fuel is obtainable. Kinthup gives this 
march as 12 miles but he consistently under- 
estimates distances. 

The road is good the whole way ; it goes up the right 
bank of the Tsangpo for 2 miles to Changdang, 
where there is a ferry of one wooden boat in summer. 
In winter this ferry is moved to Rongchakar; 8 miles 
further is Lindzi village, where the road crosses a 
spur; 2 miles on is Nyengo ferry (12 miles) a single 
house on the bank of the river. The ferry boats at 
Changdang and Nyengo are like those used by 
the expedition when crossing the Tsangpo at 
Chaksam, but rather smaller. Animals can be 
taken in them. At Nyengo the piers of an old 
iron chain bridge are standing. 2 miles beyond 
Nvengo is the town of Tsetang. The population is 
about 3,000. There are 2 Gompao of 140 and 100 
monks and about 25 Kashmiri Mohamedan traders. 
Boats can reach Tsetang from Lhasa down stream 
in three days. Opposite Nyengo ferry a large valley 
called Yon joins the Tsangpo from the north, up 
which a road leads to Metro Kongkar on the Gya- 
tam reaching it in 3 days (Route 31). 



Route No. 17. 

GYALA GOMPA (Route 16, stage 1) to LUNANG (Route 8, stage 22) 2 stages. 

(2 stages from local information.) 

This road goes up from Gyala Gompa and crossing the Tra La 15,910 feet reaches Lunang in two days. 
The pass is closed by snow in winter. 

Route No. 18. 

TRU BE (Route 16, stage 1) to LUNANG (Route 8, stage 22), 

(2 stages from local information.) 

This road is only used in August and September ; before August there is a good deal of snow lying on the 
north side of the Tangla and, though it would be passable, people prefer to go vid the Nyima La (Route 8, 

stasre 23). 





Name ol Stages. 


BlSTAIICBe, 




No. of 
Stage. 


Inter- 
mediate. 


ToUL 


• 


1 
2 


TaNO Latsa 

Lttnako 
(11,050'). 


•• 


• * 


Cross the Tang La. 
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Route No. 19. 

TSELA DZONG (Route 15, stage 6) to GYAMDA. (On the Main Lhasa-Batang road.) 

(6 stages from local information.) 
The road goes up the valley of the Gyamda Chu the whole way. 





Name of Stage. 


Distances. 




No. o( 
Stage. 


Inter- 
mediate. 


Total. 


HEHABK9. 


1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 


Cuomo Dzono 
Nyanq lu 

DZENG 

Karano 

Nap6 
Gyamda 


•• 




On left bank of the Gyamda Chu, one. of th» 4 Doonga 
of Kongbo province. 

A village 2 days' march from Shoga one of the 4 Dzongi 
of^Kongbo. 

Route 14, Stage 5. 

One of the 4 Dzongs of Kongbo. A. K. visited it 



Route No. 20. 

LILUNG a village on the right bank of the Tsangpo, a few mihs below Tii (Route 16, stag* 
10) to KYIMDONG. DZONG (Route 16, Stage 14). 

(4 stages from local information.) 



1 


Distances. 




No. of i Name of Stage. 
Stage. 


Inter- 
mediate. 


Total. 


Remarks. 


1 Molo 

j 

i 

2 Lano latsa 

3 : Taktsa 

4 ' Kyimdono Dzonq . . 

1 






Pass Nepar villoge. Camp at Molo village. From 
Nepar a road leads to Halung (Route 22) in 2£ days. 
An unloaded man travelling fast in summer can reach 
Halung in 1 day. 

Camp in the forest at the foot of the Lang La. 

Cross the Lang La and Camp at Taktsa village. 



Route No. 21. 

LILUNG to KYIMDONG another route. 
(5 stages from local information.) 





Name ot Stage. 


Distances. 




No. ol 
Stage. - 


Inter- 
mediate. 


Total. 


RBHAAKB. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 


Molo 

Samoar Samfa 
Langono 
Kyimdono Pu 
Kyimdono Dzonq 




Camp in the Forest at bridge. 
The Pa La is crossed this march. 
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Route No. 22. 

LANGONG (Route 21, stage 3) to HALUNG in the Pacha]*- 

SHIRI COUNTRY. 

(4 stages from local information.) 
Road impassable for animals — 





Name of Stage. 


Distances. 




No. of 
Stage. 


Inter- 
lucdiato 


Total. 


Remarks. 


1 


Lo Latsa . . 






Camp in the forest. No house. 


2 


Nytjg Latsa 


•• 


•• 


The Lo La, a pass on which forest grows, is crossed 
this march. It is nevor closed in winter though 
snow lies on it. Camp in the forest. No house. 


3 


Kargoho La 


•• 


•• 


Tho Nyug La is crossed, a pass similar to the Lo La. 
The Camp is on a wooded spur called the Kargong La. 
There is no house. 


4 


Halxtno 






The first Pachakshiri village. 



Route No. 23. 

TRO ME (Route 16, stage 12) to SE KYANG on the GYALAM. 
(8 stages from local information.) 
This is one of the roads leading from the Tsangpo valley to the Gyalam or Lhasa-Batang Road. 





Name of Stage. 


Distances. 




No. of 
SUBS. 


Inter- 
mediate. 


Total. 


REMARKS. 


1 


PuLUNO 


■• 




The road goes down the left bank of the Tsangpo for 
about 6 miles, when it turns up the Pulung va!hy. 
Camp at Pulung village. 


2 


Tating ka 






A low pass the Tating Lo is crossed. Camp at village. 


3 


Dboksa 


•• 


•• 


The Troma La is crossed. 


4 


Pi Latsa . . 


•• 


•• 


The Pi La is crossed and there is no house at the camp- 
ing ground. 


6 


Ba 


•• 




A village of 6 houses. 


R 


Ashanko Latsa 


•• 


•■ 


There is no house at the camp ; a paas, the Naru La, is 
crossed. 


7 


Rtjto Gompa 






This is on the main rood to China between Tsomcra 
and So Kyang. 


8 


Se Kyano 


•• 


i Throe days' march from Lhasa. 



Route No. 21. 

TRO ME (Route 16, stage 12) to BA (Route 23, stage 5). 

(4 stages from local information.) 

This is another road loading north from the Tsangpo to the (.lyalnni. There is liLso a similar road from 
Changdrong Route 16, ^tage 13 to Ba up tho Changdrong C'hu v.-.lloy. 





Name of Stages. 


DISTANCES. 




No. of ■ 
Btago. 


Intrr- Total, 
nicliatc. 


R.EMARK3. 


i 
3 


Thumb Latsa 
Y-jmde Katono 
Ba 


1 


No houses. Th> Tro mo La is crossed this march. 

Village of 5 houses, the Pi La is 'crossed this march 
(S>e Route 23, Nt'ige 5.) 
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Route No. 25. 

SHU (Route 16, stage 14) to (TSARI) CHIKCHAR (Route 33, stage 11). 
(4 stages from local information.) 





Name of Stage. 


Distances. 




No. ot 
Stage. 


Inter- 
mediate. 


Total. 


Remarks. 


1 


KoSGIDBM 




The road goes up the Kyimdong valley. 


2 


Bimbi Latsi 






Camp at the foot of the Bimbi La. No house. 


3 


Camp 






Cross Bimbi La. 


4 


Chikchab 






The road joins Tsari Chu valley at Podzo Sumdo (see 
Route 33, stage 12). 



Route No. 26. 

NANG DZONG (Route 16, stage 16) to (TSARI) CHOSAM (Route 33, stage 10). 
(2 stages from local information.) 





Name of Stage. 


Distances. 




Ko. of 
Stage. 


Inter- 
mediate. 


Total. 


REMAIIKS. 


1 

2 


Stm Latsa . . 
Chosam 






The road goes up the La p-j Chu, 3 miles to Chote Shu 
(Route 16, stage 16). It then continues up the 
La pu valley to a camp where there is no house 
at the foot of the Sur La. 

The Sur La is crossed ; the road comes into the Tsari 
valley just below the Chosam. The road is said to 
be passable for yaks, but impassable for horses, 
The Sur La is never closed. 



Route No. 27. 

TROMDA (Route 16, stage 18) to DEM (Route 33, stage 7). 

About 10 miles. 1 stage. 

The road goes 4 miles up the right hank of tho Trulung Chu to Ganden Rapden, a Oompa of 130 monks 
in a large village. Ole village is passed 21 miles from Tiomda. About 3 miles further is Guru Namgye 
Dzong. tin? residence of the local official. Dem is about 3 miles further 10 miles. From Dem roads go to Tsari 
(■v Route 33) and to Kyekye via Lhakong plain (Route 33, stages 5 and 6). 

Route No. 28. 

RAPDANG (Route 16, stage 18) to KYF. KYE (Route 33, stage 5). 
(3 stages from local information.) 



No. of 
Mai>r. 



tiller- 
mediate. 



1 Lor. UN 

| 

i 

2 I TnAMTin 

i 
I 

3 Kv ■'. K.vk .. 

C7HCPT> 



The road leaves the Tsangpo valley and goes up the 
Pulling valley some distance, when it crosses a pass, 
the Se on La, and reaches Lolen village. 

The road is up stream all dav. Tramtri is a nunnery 
of 30 nuns. {See Route 42, stage 3.) 

The Shamo La is crossed. 
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Route No. 29. 

LHENGA (Route 16, stage 18) to GYAMDA on the Gyalam\ 

(7 stages from local information.) 





Name of Stage. 


Distances. 




No. of 
Stage. 


Inter- 
mediate. 


Total. 


EEMAIIK9. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 


Taesho 

Tea Karfo 

Nrfi . . . 

Ba 

Sbo La 

Sbsanq Gompa 

Gtamda 


•• 


•• 


The road goes up the left bank of Tsangpo and turns 
north up the Chubu Chu. 

Camp in village. 

Camp in village. 

Camp in village. 

Camp in village. 

Cross Sho La. 

See A. K's. reports. 



Route No. 30. 

LHENGA (Route 16, stage 18) to OKA DZONG. 
(5 stages from local information). 







Distances. 






No. of 
Stage. 


Name of Stage. 


Inter- 
mediate. 


Total. 


CEMAHKS. 




1 


Gyatsa Dzono 


# # 


, r 


The rood is up the left bank of the Tsangpo. 




2 


Tseoyxj 


•■ 


■• 


Village. 




3 


Chokohotb 






A large Oompa with about 500 monks. 




4 


Pende Gompa 


•• 


■• 


Cross the Gyelung La. 




5 


Oka Dzono 


•• 




250 houses according to A. K., who calls thin 
Hoka. 


place 



Route No. 31. 

NEYNGO Ferry (Route 16, stage 24) to METRO KONGKAR on the Gyalam. 
(3 stages from local information.) 





Name of Stage. 


Distances. 


REMAnRS. 




No. of 
Stage. 


InK<T- 
medinte. 


Total. 




1 


Tl*A 


t m 


. 9 









Meto Sdibtj 


• ■ 


•• 






3 


Metro Konqear. 


• • 


•■ 


A. K's Me<Iii Kon^kar Dzone. 
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Route No. 32. 
LHAGYARI (13,100') (Route 16, stage 22) to RONG CHAKAR (Route 16, stage 23) 

ud Trap on the Tsangpo. 
Sl\ miles, 3 stages. 

Epitome. — This is a little used road as the villages near Trap arc small and poor. The descent to Trap is 
bad and very steep and ponies are not used on it. 



No. or 

Stage. 



Name of Stage 



I 



Inter- 
Dicdiate. 



Total. 



Kouobo 
(14,100'). 



Trap 
(12,lu0 ). 



Ro^QCHAEAE 



0* 



15£ 



16 



31| 



REHAOKS. 



The road rises 200 feet steeply out of the valley on to 
the broad plateau over which it goes for 2 miles 
to the Seyar Chu which is reached after a steep 
descent 01 100 feet, irom the stream the road 
ascends gradually 1,000 feet in 2 miles to the sum- 
mit of the Kampa La, 14,300 feet (4 miles). 
Thence descend 2 miles lo Kongbo, several vil- 
lager in a well-cultivated valley. Camp in fields, 
water from the stream, no fuel but yak dung and a 
few small bushes. 

The road rise." for 5 miles on a good gradient to the 
JS'yerma La (lo.fiUU feet). It then descends 1,000 
feet in 2 miles to Lap village (8 houses) after which 
is a bad steep descent of 2,300 feet in 2} miles to 
Trap, 12 scattered houses 300 feet above the 
Tsangpo, i'uel is obtainable. Opposite 
Trap on the north bank of the river is Tsangha 
village at the mouth of the Oka Chu. Up an 
eastern branch of the stream a road leads to Oka 
Dzong (Route 30). Up a western branch passing 
Lilung village and crossing the Mabung La a road 
leads to Metro Kongkar on the Gyalam (Route 31). 
A road goes from ^Lilung over the Kata La to 
Sangri, opposite Rongchakar. A bad road goes 
down the north bank of the Tsangpo, reaching 
Dram, (Route 16, stage 20,) in four days. It U 
only passable in winter. 

The road is rough and narrow along the steep hillside 
for 1 mile, after which it improves, 7 miles from Trap 
is the village of Tomba, consisting of 6 scattered 
houses, where transport is changed ; 2 miles further 
is Tsa, a larger village. From here the road is good 
for \\ miles, after which for 1^ miles it is bad and 
narrow. Rongchakar is 4 miles further, the roan 
being on the whole good with some narrow places. 
The stream which flows from Lhagyari is forded at 
Rongchakar more than knee deep. There is a 
bridge J mile upstream, the road by whioh is 
about l\ miles longer. 



Route No. 33. 

TSETANG (11,850') to MIGYITUN (9,630') via DEM (Route 27) and TSARI. 

138 miles. 12 stages. 

Epitome. — The road starts up the Yarlung valley, the lower part of which is well cultivated. At the Yarto 
Tra La it enters a high plateau, where there is practically no vegotation and remains in this kind of oountry 
until the villages near Dcm are reached where the altitude is lower and good crops are grown. Up to this 
point the country is typically dry in appearance. At the Kongmo La the Tsari valley is entered which is 
very wet with forest which commences near Chosain and continues down the rest of tho road. In the Tsari 
valley no crops are grown above Migyitiin for religious reasons, though the soil should bo productive. There 
is much snow round Tsari in winter and the passes are closed. 







PlSTANCES. 


Nn. or 


Name of StAge. 






BtflRO. 












Infor- 


Total. 






med Into. 
10 




1 


Halakano 


10 




(12,400'). 







The road is good the whole way up tho Yarlung valley ; 1 £ 
miles from Tsetang is Netong Dzotie, a town as large 
as Tsetftng, and the residence of the local official. 
Thence fi miles to Lharu another smaller town ; 
2J miles further the small village of Halakang is 
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Route No. 33 — contd. 



No. of 
Stage. 



Know of Stage. 



Inter- Total, 

mediate. 



llEMiUKS, 



Ramonano 

(13,853'1. 



12 



22 



Chfmda Kr_4j>Q 
(li.050) 



13 



35 



TUATSAVO 
llo.OUU'). 



10 



45 



Kvi.kve 

(l-t.ono'). 



12 



reached, after passing the large village of Potran"; 
fuel is obtainable and supplies plentiful. About 4 miles 
from Tsetang a large valley conies in from the south- 
west, up which a road goes to Trigu Dzong vid 
Chongye (Route 34). 

The road continues up the valley the whole day, 1 mile 
from Halakang the Datang nullah comes in ,from 
the east, up which is a road to Lhagyari in 2 days 
(Route 35). 2£ miles further is Changdri village, 
where transport is changed. 2£ miles further is 
Bartang, another change (6 miles). 1 mile 
further is Namashung, where the road crosses the 
fordable stream to the left bank by a wooden bridge. 
From here a road goes west to Chongye vid the 
Nang La in 1 day. 1J miles beyond Namashung is 
Ko me (8i miles). From here a road goes east up 
the Tri nullah 2 days to Lhagyari, crossing a pass. 
The camp on this route is at a village. H miles 
beyond Ko me is the Oompa of Dagyeling with 
100 monlis and h mile further is Shopar(10} miles). 
From here a toad leads up a valley south-west to 
Trigu Dzong in two days vid the Yaksang La ; the 
camp on this route is in the open, there heing no 
village. A mounted man can cover the distance in 
1 day. Ramonang is ]-J miles beyond Shopar. 
A poor village ; brushwood fuel obtainable. 

The road goes 3 miles up the valley to Lilung gang 
village, where transport yaks can be obtained. 
Thence 3£ miles of steep ascent to a spur which 
forms one summit of the pass. Then 2 miles of 
fairly level road to the summit of the Yarlo Tra La, 
10,700 feet (8,\ miles) just before reaching the pass 
Dalatang resthousc is passed. From the pass the 
road descends by steep zigzags for about 3 miles, 
after which it is nearly level over the plain for li 
miles to Chumda Kyang, a small village where crops 
of barley arc grown. There are numbers of yaks, 
sheep and goats in the neighbourhood and several 
other small villages, hut supplies are scanty. Water 
from a large stream flowing past the village ; yak- 
dung is the only fuel. From a point a short distance 
below the Yarto Tra La the road goes vid the 
Karkang La to Tsona which was reported on by Nain 
fiingh. The country is very open and there are 
roads everywhere. Lhagyari is reached in 2 days 
vid the Lhnlam La. There is a road to Lhontse. 
(fr-'ee Route 53.) 



The road is narrow and stony but without any steep 
gradients ; i mile after leaving Chumda Kyang the 
stream which flows past the village is forded and 
the road climbs up above the right bank of the 
stream and goes some 500 feet above the water. 
There is also a track up the bed of the stream, but 
it is impassable for animals, 4 miles from Chumda 
Kyang a spur the Siri La is crossed. 2\ miles further 
the valley turns sharply to the right (south) and is 
here very narrow but gradually opens out again. 
At Tratsang there are a few huts; yak clung 
is the only fuel here, though about 3 miles before 
reaching Tratsang some scrub jungle could be 
cut. No supplies. There is a quantity of aconite 
in the road. 

57 After going 3J miles np the valley thoPu La ( 1 5, 1 00 feet) 
is reached. From the pass the road is stony down the 
right sido of the valley for 5 miles when the stream 
is forded and Dzongsho village of 3 houses, is 
reached (84^ miles). No supplies except yaks, 
sheep and goats. From the village the road rises 
700 feet in 1 mile to the Jatang La, a spur, and is 
then flat for 1 mile, after which it descends 700 feet 
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Route No. 33 — contd. 



No. of 
StoBC 



10 



K&me of Stage 



Camp at foot of Pur- 
am La. 

Dem 



lntrr- Total, 

mediate. 



15 



15 



Trupchi'ka 
(] 4,<). r >0'). 



C'UOSTEN XaNU 



Senouti plain 



72 



87 



95 



11 



11 



11 Yaiiap 



106 



117 



126 



in 1 } miles to a stream and is i cry rough and stony, 
i mile further is Kyekye; 2 houses ; nn supplies. Fuel 
is yr.k-dutig. Kyekye is at the western end of the 
broad open plain of Lhakong. Roads lead fi'om 
here in many directions. Karpo lii (Route 41, 
stage 2) can be reached in 1 day, this heine; the most 
direct route to 8anga Choling. Another road goes 
down the stream to Sanga Choling (Route 36, stage 
4). 

The road is Hat over the Lhakong plain. The distance 
is ostimatcd. 

Seo Route 27. The Puram La is crossed, and Lilting, a 
largo village, is passed. The Trailing valley is 
reached at Pumkax 6 mil"S above Dem (4 houses, 
Route 42, stage 3). The distances of these last two 
stages are estimated as the rout s were not tr.ivers'.'d. 
From Dem a road goes down stream the Tromda on 
the Tsangpo (Route 27). A road also goes south 
via the R« La to Karpo, 1 day (Route 41, Stag ■ 2) 
and there are several roads into Lhakong plain 
(see Route 42). 

Half a mile from Dem the road crosses the fordahlo 
stream by a wooden bridge and goes up the hillsid", 
finally going up stream above the left bank of the 
stream which com a from the Kongmo La. 3 miles 
from Dem is Bunida Sebum village. Tlv nco 1 J miles 
up stream when the road t rns up a side valley, 3£ 
miles up which is Trupchuka, a poor village of 4 
houses, one of which is a rest-house for travellers. 
Fuel is plentiful but no supplies. 

The road goes 6 miles up the valley to the Kongmo La. 
17.520 feet. The road is stony on a good gradient 
except for the leet 500 feet, which are very steep. 
From the pass there is a very steep descent of 700 
feet, after which the gradient is better. 5 miles 
from tho pass the stream from the Kongmo La 
joins the main Tsari Chu valley, the junction being 
called Chorten Namti. No houses, supplies or 
fuel. The first fuel is found about 4 miles down the 
Tsari Chu. From here roads go to Sanga Chilling 
via the Cha La (Route 37) and to Karpo (Route 41) 
two roads via tho Trondong La and the: Trorang La. 

The road is for 6 miles down the left side of tho valley 
rough and stony and bad for animals to Chosam 
(14,200 feet); G houses and scanty supplies, but 
no crops. After the 4th mile fuel is reached and 
below Chosam fir forest commences. At Chosam 
a road comes in from Nang Dzong on tho Tsangpo 
(Route 26). There is also a road from Chosam to Yii 
me (Route 44, stage 4) rid the Kip Ln, 2 days. From 
Chosam the road continues down the valley about 500 
feet above the water when, after a steep drop, it 
reaches an open marshy plain surro r.ded by forest. 
Camp near the hills \vh re ground is dryer ; fuel and 
good grazing, but uo supplies. Numbers of ponies 
arc sent to gra'e hero in the summer from tho 
surrounding districts. 

The road goes for 2\ miles along the edge of the marshy 
plain, where it is stemy and muddy, to Totson 
village, 4 houses. From hero a road goes over the 
Dorje Trak La to Chakta Trang, one of the rest- 
hous(;s on the Tsari pilgrimage, 1 day's journey 
(Route 44. stage 4). From Teits :n tho roael conti- 
nues for 6.J miles down the left bank of the stream 
to Yarap, 2 henises. 'J'ho unfordable stream is hero 
crossed by a 75 foeit bridge on two stone piers and 
there is a good eampiug ground on the right bank 
No supplies ; but fuel and gia:;ing. The largo village 
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Route No. 33 — concld. 



No. ol 

Stage. 



12 



Name ol Stage. 



MlOYITUN 

(9,630). 



Inter- 
mediate. 



Total. 



12 



138 



of Chikchar (12,700 feet) is 1J miles off up a. 
side valley. Small supplies could be obtained 
here but there are no crops. From Chikchar tho 
rood round the Tsari pilgrimage starts (Route 44). 

The road is bad, stony and muddy the wholo way 
through forest. It goes 1£ miles down tho right bank 
of tho Tsari Chu when, after crossing the small Chik- 
char Chu, tho rne.m river is crossed to the left bank by 
a bridge in 3 spans (total length 75 feet). There are 
a fow houses hero on the left bank. 2 miles down the 
left bank a largo fordable stream is crossed by a 
bridge. 3 miles further is a single house called 
P6dzo Sumdo (6} miles). From here a road goes 
to Shu on tho Tsangpo via the Bimbi La, 4 days 
(Route 25). From the Bimbi La a road goes to 
Langong and thence to tho Pach&ksbjri country 
(see Routo 22). At Podzo Sumdo a largo fordablo 
stream is crossed by a bridge and J inilo further 
is another similar stream, 1 J miles, further a wooden 
bridge is 2 spans 24 and 32 feet crosses the river to 
tho right bank (8J miles). 1| miles further tho 
river is again crossed to tho left bank by a wooden 
bridge (42-foot span). 2£ miles further the 
valley opens out and thero are about 20 scattered 
houses called Migyitiin. The river is crossed to the 
right bank by a 50-foot bridge, and there is a 
good camping ground near tho bridge. Supplies of 
Isampa and flour can be obtained, also a fow 
potatoes. 

There is a road down tho valley up which Lopas como 
to trade. Their first village is said to be 6 days' 
march from here. The road goes for 4 miles down 
tho left bank over ladders and notched logs when it 
crosses to tho right bank. Beyond this point it is 
only passable in winter as the bridge is washed 
away in summer. The long Tsari pilgrimage, which 
is performed every 12 years, goes down this valley, 
the road being prepared at the time of the pilgrim- 
age. Tho pilgrims go 5 days down this valley 
when they turn up tho combined waters of tho 
Char and Chayul. They eventually arrive at Yij 
me (Route 44, stage. 4) or Sanga Choling. 






Route. No. 34. 

TSETANG to TRIGU DZONG, rid Chongye. 
(3 Btages from local information.) 







DISTANCES. 






No. ol 
Stage. 


Name o( Stage, 


Inter- 
mediate. 


Total. 


TtBMATtKS, 




1 


CnONOYB 


.. 


• • 


Tho first 4 miles aro od Routo 33. 




2 


Camp 


•• 




Cross tho Sangmo La or Cheya La ( ?). 




3 


Tniou Dzono 


■• 


■• 


On the bank of tho Trigu Tso. 
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Route No. 35. 

aLAKANG, 12,400' (Route 33, stage 1) to LHAGYARI (Route 16, stage 

22). 







(2 stages from local information.) 




Nome ol Stage. 


Distances. 




No. of 
Stage. 


Inter- 
mediate. 


Total. 




1 

2 


Trakar 

Lhaqyari .. .. 
(13,100'.) 1 


1 




Tho road goes up the Datang nullah, which comes in 
from the cast 1 mile from Halnkang. At the head 
of the nullah the Traknr La is crossed. 



Route No. 36. 

KYE KYE (14,600') to LUNG, down the Chah Chu. 



75\ miles. 



6 stages. 



Epitomr. — This load follows the[Char valley -with Ihe rxerpticn cf a detour on parts of tho 2nd and 3rd 
stages to avoid a gorge. The Char Chu is fordablo as far down as (he Chcgun confluence (etnge 3), below 
which it is unfordable. Tho country is weeded be-kw ffhir.-,p ixcipt real Sarf-acholing where it is drier. 
Lung is a place to which Lopas come at certain times of the year to trade. Supplies can be obtained 
where there are villaees. Tho road is passable for animals except tho last 0J miles. Tho Char Chu is 
a branch of the Subansiri. 



No. ol 
Stage. 



Name of Stage. 



Inter- 
mediate. 



PUNDRO 
(14,000') 



Shirap 
(14,000') 



13 



13$ 



26J 



From camp the road descends J mile to the Lhakong to 
Chu which is fordablo but crossed by a wooden 
bridge, it, then rises steeply and goes south down 
the valley somo 300 feet above the left bank of tho 
river; miles from Kyekye is Charap, a village of 
4 houses on both banks of the stream. From hero 
there is a descent of half a mile to a rickety wooden 
bridge over tho stream (animals have to ford). 
The road is then down the valley above tho 
right bank, narrow and stony for 0J miles to 
Pundro (3 houses). A Utile brushwood and 
yak-dung fuel. From hero a road goes to Shobo 
Shar (Route 63), 1 day's march. 

Descend } mile steeply to tho Char Chu, which is crossed 
by a knee deep ford where it bends sharply to tho 
east. The road then goes down the valley above 
tho left bank, passing several villages including 
Tengchung (3 houses), 3 j miles from Pundro ; 1$ miles 
further is a wooden bridge across the river at 
Yakshi village (5 miles). From Yakshi a road 
goes to LhSntse Dzong, 2 days' march (Route 37). 
Tho toad does not cross the river but leaves tho 
valley climbing 650 feet in 1^ miles to the Tsigu 
La from where there is a further ascent of 1,000 feet 
in ]£ miles to the Gyemo La (14,000 feet, 8 miles). 
From the pass the road descends 1J miles to Shosar 
village, J mile bi yond which is Shamda. From 
Shamda a road goes to Lhakong plain in 1 day, 
crossing the Gy<n La. From lhakong there aro 
roads to Kyekye (Route 33, stage 5) Tromda on the 
Tsangpo (Route 10, stage 18) aid Karpo (Route 
41, stago 1). 3J miles down the volley from Shamda 
is Shirap a small and poor village up a side valley ; 
a little barley could be obtained | also brushwood 
for fuel. From Shirap a road goes to Karpo in 2 
days (Route 30). 
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Route No. 36 — contd. 



No. of 



NftD)C of SUgc. 



BUNQ 
(12,000'). 



Sand a Cholixo 
(10,900'). 



Intrr- 
moilintc. 



15 



12 



Hi 



63* 



Chab MS 
(10,600'). 



Lttso 



10J 



iii 



64 



75J 



Beuahks. 



The road is down the Chogun valley 400 feet above 
the left bank for 3 milea to its junction with lha 
Char valley. This part of the road is narrow 
a-.d stony. The road continues down the Char 
Chu and is slightly better. 1\ miles from the 
junction is a 40-foot cantilovor bridge leading to 
the right bank, the rivor being unfordable. The 
road does not cross but continues down the left 
bank for 1 mile to Reshb village (6 \ miles) ; 5 miks 
furthor is Sho Shi lea, a largo village. 2 miles 
further near a largo Chorten where a. strong 
cantilever biidge leads to the right bank the road 
goes rid the Mo La to Lhontso Dzong in 2 days 
(Route 43) lj miles beyond the chorten is Bung, a 
large house in a village with cultivation in flat 
terraces. Fuel plentiful. Thore aro fir trees here. 



The road goes for 4 miles down the valle}- to a point where 
n road goes off up the Karpo Chu to Karpo (Route 41 ). 
The road continues down the Char Chu about 8 miles 
to Sanga Choline. The road from the Karpo Chu 
to Sanga Choiing was not traversed. There is a 
large village here and an important ^umpn with 100 
monks who own the surrounding oountry. Sup- 
plies plentiful. A valley comes in from the north 
up which a road leads to Tsari (Route 37). The 
direct road from Sanea Choling to Lhasa is vid 
Karpo, Kyekveand Tsetang (Routes 41 and 33). 



On leaving Sanga Choling the road crosses the fordable 
Kyu Chit by a wooden bridge. 3 miles down the 
valley is Tangor vill-.ge of 4 or 5 houses, 5 miles 
further is Chingkar (1 house, 8 miles) just below 
which the road crosses to the right hank of the 
Char Chu by a 50-foot cantilever bridge. Front 
here the road good goes 2£ miles down the right 
bank to Char me, 4 houses. The Kyim pu Chu 
(unfordable) is crossed by a bridge in Char me 
village. A lood leads up the Kyim pu Chu into 
the Chayul valley (Route 45). 



The road goes 2J miles down the right bank of the Char 
Chu to Dayii village (2 houses). Tlt»nce 2 miles 
to Drii (1 house). Up to this point the road is 
passable for animals, below this it is not. The 
road descends 700 feet to the river which is crossed 
by a rickety wooden biidge, and goes down the 
left bank for I mile to the ruins of Raprang (5J 
miles) which has been destroyed by tho Lopas. 
Here the river turns sharply south and drops very 
steeply, 3 miles iurther the road rises almost 
precipitously 1,300 feet in i mile and 1 mile further 
is the junction of the Char and Chayul rivers, (9$ 
miles). Ahout H miles further is Lung a place 
where Lopas sometimes live in rough huts. Only 8j 
miles of the road were traversed. 



Four short marches below Lung is the junction of the 
river with that from Yii me (Route 44, stage 4) and 
8 or 10 days further is (he junction with tho Tsari 
Chu. This road is impassable except every twelfth 
year (1020, 1032, etc), when it is repaired nnd 
bridges made for pilgrims who use it. 
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Route No. 37. 

CHORTEN NAMU (Route 33, stage 9) to SANGA CHOLING (Route 36, stage 4.) 

(Reported by Captain Morshead.) 



17 miles. 



2 stages. 







Distances. 




No. of ! Kame 01 acagc. 
stage. | 

i 
i 


Inter- 
mediate. 


Total. 




1 

o 


CAMr 

Sanga Cholixo 
(10,900'.) 


8 
9 


8 
17 


The road goes 4£ miles up on a good gradient to the 
Cha La, 16,600 feet. Then 3* miles very steep 
descent to the junction of two streams where there 
is a good camping ground. No houses and no 
supplies ot fuel. 

The road goes 2 miles down the valley on a good gra- 
dient to the point at which the road vid the Takar La 
joins (Route 44, stage 5). There are small bushes 
here which could be used as fuel ; 3 miles further the 
stream is crossed to the left bank by a bridge 1J 
miles further (6i miles) the river is again crossed 
to the right bank by a wooden bridge just below 
which is the small village of Kyii. Thence 2t miles 
to Sanga Choling crossing the river twice by 
bridges. The river is in a narraw gorge near 
Sanga Choling. It is always fordable. 



Route No. 33. 

YAKSHI (Route 36, stage 2) to LH0NTSE DZONG (Route 49, stage 1.) 
(2 stages from local information.) 





Name of Stage. 


Distances. 




No. of 
Stage. 


Inter- \ Total, 
mediate. 




1 

2 


Yesa Chl- 

Lhostse .. 
(13,100'.) 


•• 




Two passes the Se La, and Kynnglung La are crossed. 
There is no village at the camp which is by the 
Yesa Chu. 

The road crosses the Nyanga La. At Lhoitse here is 
a Dzong and a large village in an open valley. 



Route No. 39. 

SHIRAP (Route 36, stage 2) to KARPO (Route 41, stage 1). 
(2 stages from local information.) 





Name of Stage. 


Distances. 




REHAIIKS. 




No.nt 
Stiitfc. 


Inter- 
media tc. 


Total. 




o 


Camp in tue open . . 

K.\npo 
(12,100'.) 


• • 


■■ 


The Traken La 
Several houses. 


is crossed this march. 




C70CFI 


) 
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Route No. 40. 

SHO SHIKA (Route 36, stage 3) to KYEKYE (Route 33, stage 5.) 
(2 stages from local information.) 





Name of Stage. 


Distances. 


SUgc. 


Inter- 
mediate. 


Total. 


1 

2 


Camp on Lhakono 
plain. 

Kyekye 

(14,G00') 


• • 


. . 



IlEMAIlES. 



The road is bad and crosses the Kalung La. 
The road is down the open valley and is good. 



Route No. 41. 

BUNG (Route 36, stage 3) to KYEKYE (Route 33, stage 5.) 

About 40 miles. 3 stages. 

Epitome. — This road goes up the Karpo Chu to its source at the Druk La and then goes down the 
open elevated Lhakong valley to Lkyekye. Tliere is no fuel above the second sta^e. 



No. of 
Stage. 



Name of Stage. 



Inter- 
mediate. 



1 I Karpo 
(12,100'.) 



13 



Cam i' 



3 Kye Kyi? 
(14,600') 



6.1 



13 



19} 



REUARHSi 



The road goes 4 miles down the valley above the left 
bank of the river to the point where the road to 
Sanga Choling comes in (Route 36, stage 4). Thence 
1 mile up hill to the top of a spur called Kor Liptse. 
Then J mile steep down to a bridge over the 
fordable Karpo Chu, J mile up this stream, the direct 
road from Karpo to Sanga Choling joins (6} miles). 
Then 54 miles up the left bank of the Karpo Chu to 
the first house of Karpo me. 1 mile further after 
crossing to the right and back to the left bank 
Karpo Shika is readied ; one large house and 5 
smaller ones ; a good camping ground on the left 
bank of the river. 



The road goes 1 mile up the left bank of the stream to 
Dosho, village of 3 houses. Here a road goes off up 
a branch valley to Dem rid the Ra La (Route 33, 
stage 7). 1 mile above Dosho is Mina whence a road 
goes up vid the Traken La to Shirap (Route 39). 
li miles from Mina is Yu to the highest village in 
the valley (31 miles). Tho three villages of Yu to, 
Mina and Dosho are collectively known as Karpo to. 
3 miles further the road crosses the fordable stream 
from the left to the right bank by a bridge. There 
is scrub fuel here but nono higher up tho valley. 



The road goes 4 miles up the valley to the Druk La, 
10,600 fret. 1 mile from camp a nullah lends 
north vid the Kamba La to Dem (Route 42). 'Tnat 
beyond the pass are 2 lakes called Tsomo Nyitri. 
The Druk La is at tho eastern end of the open 
Lhakong valley, down which is a good road to 
Kye Kye. There is no fuel in the Lhakong valley 
but yakdung could be fo ind. From near the 
Druk La there are several passes leading over tho 
range to Trulung valley (Route 33, stage 7). The 
distance on this march is estimated. 
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Route No. 42. 

KARPO (Route 41, stage 1) to DEM (Route 33, stage 7), vid the Kamba La. 
22\ miles. 3 slai/es. 

This is a little used road ; the more direct road leaves Hie valley at Dosho and crosses the Ra La 

(see Route 11, st.ige 2). 



No. of 
Stage. 



Name ot Stage. 



1 Camp 



2 Trulokg 

i 



3 Dkm 



Inter- 
mediate. 



C4 
9 



6i 



15* 



22£ 



See Route 41, stage 2. 

One mile up the valley to a nullah which leads from 
the Kamba La. From here there is a st<'ep rise of 
1,300 feet in 1 \ miles to the Kamba La (17,100 feet). 
2 J miles from the pass there is a steep descent of 2 
miles when a valley on the left bank comes in from 
the Gyawo La. Thence 3 miles down to the point 
where the valley from the Chebo La comes in on the 
left bank (7i miles). Up these 2 passes roads lead to 
Lhakong plain. Opposite the Chebo La nullah a 
nullah comes in on the right bank which leads vid 
the Kolx; La to Karpo, a more direct route than 
the one beins described, \ mile beyond this point is 
the first house Kuluni on the left bank (8 miles). 
1 mile further is Trulung of 8 houses where the 
road crosses the valley to the left bank, the stream 
being fordable. 

One mile down the left bank to Pumkar (6 houses) 
passing a nullah up which a road goes to Karpo 
vid, the Kiru La. At Pumkar a valley ooracs in 
from the west down which comes the road from the 
Puram La (see Route 33, stage 7). The road goes 
li miles down to a point where a valley comes 
in from the west up which there is a road to Lolen 
and Tramtri (Route 28) vid the Kye La. 1^ 
miles further is Sem village (i miles), 3 miles further 
is Dem (1 houses). From Dem Route 27 leads down 
to the Tsangpo valley at Tromda. 



Route No. 43. 

BUNG (Route 36, stage 3) to LHONTSE DZONG. 
(2 stages from local information.) 
This is the direct road from Sanga Choling to Lhontse and is a good deal used. 





Name of Stage. ' 


Distances. 




No. of 
Stage. 


Inter- 
mediate. 


Total. 


Hemaiigs, 


1 

2 


Teoyelihq 
Lhontse 






The road goes U miles up the left bank of tlw Char Chu 
to the bridge by tho largo chortcn (Routo 36, 
stage 3) where it crosses to tho right bank 
and goes up a valley and crosses tho Mo La and 
descends to Tegyeling village. 

The road goes down the valley from the villago to its 
junction with tho Nye valley at Nye me. Thenco 
10 miles up tho valley to Lhontse (seo Routo 49, 
stage 1.) 



Route No. 44. 

CHIKCHAR (Route 33, stage 11) to SANGA CHOLING (Route 36, stage 4). 

73\ miks. 5 stages. 

Epifnme. — The first four stages of this route up to Yii to are the short Tsari pilgrimage. The road is im- 
passable for animals as far as Yii me. Fuel is plentiful at all camps except Mipa where a little dwarf rho- 
dodendron only can be got. As far as the Takar La. The rainfall in the country is heavy and the country 
well wooded below 13,000 feet. Practically no supplies can be obtained The whole country is under snow 
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in winter till the end of May and the road impassable. A Pilgrimage is performed over the snow in April 
and the regular season is from June to September. 



No. ot 

Stage. 



Name of Stage. 



1 MlPA 

(15,300'.) 




11 



2 ' PoTBANQ 

1 (14,700'). 



! I Tomtsauo 
(12,600'). 



H 



151 



4 I Yii to 
I (13,200'). 



H I The road goes up a steep valloy through forest for 5 
mil"s to Lapu, the first rest-house, 14,800 feet ■ 3 
miles further up a steep rough road is th-j Drolma. 
La., 16,100 feet ; from the pass, it is 3 miles down to 
Mipa, the second rest-ho'ise which is reached jiat 
after crossing a deep but fordable stream. Tiie 
road is very b .d over sharp rocks on the south side 
of the pass. There is a little dwarf rhododendron 
f ael here and a fair camping ground. 



The road is good for 1 milo along the edge of a 
marshy flat ; it tlv.n rises steeply 2 mil' s to the Sha- 
gam La, 16,100 feet (2 J hours from Mipa for lightly 
laden coolies). From the pass is a steep descent of 
2 miles followed by a steep ascent through forst 
of 1J miles to Tama La rest-house (14,400 feet 
6J miles). From horo a road loads over a pass to 
Taktsang (Stage 3). The road then crosses several 
spurs and is very hilly. 6 miles from Tama La rest- 
house the Go La, 15,300 feet, is reached after a stiff 
climb. 1J miles further is Potrang, two r.st-houses 
by a lake. Fuel obtainable. 



401 ^ nn roa< ^ ' s S 00 ^ an d fairly level for 2J miles to a 
j small laku, lhj; Dorjo Pagnro Lam Tso, r.ftor 
which it is rougher and steeper. 11 miles fur- 
ther it climbs up an almost vortical cliff by natu- 
ral steps. From here it is 1 mile to tho summit 
of the Tapgyu La (15,400 feet). From here it is 
i mile to a second pass at tho head of the valley (51 
miles). From this pass there is a very steep des- 
cent of 1,000 feet to a hut at which point the short 
cut from tho Tama La comes in (see stage 2) ; the 
road then goes down the right side of the valley which 
gradually becomes wooded to Taktsang rest-house 
(13,200 feet) in thick fir forest (81 miles). From 
here there is a very steep climb 21 miles to the Sha 
ngu La (15,500 feet). From the Sha ngu La a road 
leads direct to Chikchar reaching it in 1 day from 
Taktsang. i mile beyond the Sha ngu La the road 
crosses a spur, and 1 mile further is a pass. This 
part of the road is bad and rocky. From this pass 
the road descends very steeply into the valley and 
goes down the left bank of the stream through 
thin forest to a 20 foot bridge which leads to Tom- 
tsang on the right bank. The stream is unfordable. 
j There is a single rest-house. 

55V J The road goes down the right bank of the stream 
I through the forest for 11 miles, when it turns up the 
I left bank of a tributary. 11 miles further it crosses 
I to the right bank by a small bridge, the stream being 
fordable. From this bridge there is a very steep 
climb of 1 mile to Chakta Trang (14,100 feet, 4 
I miles) a single rest-house . From here a road 
leads viA the Dorje Trak La to Totsen (Route 33 
stage 11). From the rest-house it is 1 mile, latterly 
very steep to the summit of the Karkyu La, 15,000 
feet. F;om the pass the road descends very steeply 
for 11 miles, after which it is more level along the 
edge of a marshy plain for 21 miles to Simoneri 
rest-house (13,500 feet, 9 miles). From here the 
road goes down a very steep rocky vnlley Jl 
miles to Yii me (11,800 feet) a villago of 12 houses, 
but no crops. From here on the road is passable 
for animals. A track leads down the vnlley from 
Yii me to tho long Tsari pilgrimage. In former 
years Lopas used to come up the valley to trade 
who enuld not arrive before November, owing to 
the size of the rivers. At Yii me the road crosses 
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Name of Stage. 


Distances. 




No. of 
Stage. 


Inter- 
mediate. 


Total. 


EEMAtlKS. 


6 


Sanoa ChOi.ino 
(10,900'). 


18 


731 


the fordable stream by a wooden bridge and goes up 
the left bankof a stream for 2 miles to Gompo Rong 
rest house (12,500 feet, 121 miles). The road conti- 
nues 21 miles up the valley to Yii to (4 houses, 
13,200 feet). There is fuel here but no crops. From 
here a road goes vid the Rip La, where there is a rest 
house on the north side of the pass, to Chosam in 
1 day which completes the circuit of the pilgrimage. 

The road is very bad and stony for 8 miles to the Takar 
La (16,700 feet) ; the road is very steep near the 
pass. From the pass descend 3 miles steeply to 
the junction of this road with that from the Cha La 
(11 miles) where a camp could be made. Thence 
7 miles into Sanga Chiiling (see Route 37, sfeige 2, 
where this part of the road is describod). 



Route No. 45. 

CHAR ME (Route 36, stage 5) to KOMLHA (Route 47, stage 5) vid the Le La. 
31 miles. 3 stajes. 

Epitome, — This road leads from the Char valley to that of the Chayul. There is an alternative route 
vid the Drichung La which leads to Tron Ta (Route 47, slage 7) in 2 days, the roid beinj impassable for 
animals ; the night is spent at a camp in the open wltho ut any shelter. 



No. of 
Stage. 



Name of Stage. 



Kotmpit 

(13,400') 



Inter- 
mediate. 



Total. 



Gyandbo 



KOMLHA . 



HI 



12J 



18} 



31 



6780FD 



The road crosses the fordable Kyinipu stream to the 
loft bank by a bridge and goes up upstream 
being hilly. 3 miles from Char me the road crosses 
to the right bank by a 33 foot cantilever bridge, 
and \ mile further it crosses to the left bank agaiu, 
At these 2 bridges the stream is unfordable. 
There is a difficult road which climbs high up the 
left bank and avoids these two bridges which are 
frequently carried away by floods. 1 mile beyond 
the second bridge is Gyii, 1 house. From here a road 
orosses the river and goes to Tsi, a single houstt 1 
mile, and thence to the Drichung La. 1} miles from 
Gyli the road crosses a fordable branch of the river 
by a bridge and near here but 1 mile from the road 
is Chimekang village 11 miles further up the val- 
ley is Kyimpu, 4 houses. Scanty supplies. The 
only good camping ground is in the fields. 

The road climbs 61 miles to the summit of the Le La 
17,180 feet, and descends, at first very steeply, 5 
miles to Gyandro, a tingle house. The only good 
camp is in the fields. Scanty supplies. 

The fordable stream is crossed from the left to the 
right bank, and the road goes 3J miles to its 
junction with the Nye Chu, part of the way being 
in a precipitous gorge. The rood then crosses 
the stream which coinos from the Le La and goes 
down the left bank of the Nye Chu for 1 mile, 
to Nyerong village (5 houses, 12,500 foet, 41 miles) 
The Nye Chu is unfordable ; there is a cantilever 
bridge over it 1 mile above Nyerong. The road 
continues down the valley for J mile, when it crosses 
to the right bank by a 40 foot cantilever bridge ; 1 J 
miles further (61 miles) is another bridge to the 
left bank, but the road does not cross this. 1 mile 
beyond this bridge is the single house called Sampe 
(7 miles). The road from here goes down the right 
bank of the Nye Chu to its junction with the Chayul 
Chu and turns \ mile up the le't bank of the 
latter to a 42 'oot cantilever liridgo by which it 
reaches the right bank of the Chayul Chu, 41 miles 
from Sampe ; then 1 milo in the Komlaha. (feee 
Route 47, stage*). 
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Route No. 46. 

KAP (Eoute 47, stage 6) to the DAFLA Country. 
(5 stages from local information.) 

The road is impassable for animils. The Lha Li is only open in July, August and September when it is 
closed there is a road which crosses the range further east and leads up the valley of the combined Char and 
Chayul rivers. 





Name of Stage. 


Distances. 




No. of 
Stage. 


Inter- 
mediate. 


Total. 


EEMAKK8. 


1 




Camp 
Camp 


•• 


The Sang La is crossed. The road leaves the Chayul 
valley at a bridge, see Route No. 47, Stage 7. 

The Lha La is crossed. There is a wooden hut in the 
forest at which the Daflas stop when coming into 
Tibet. From here it is three days' march to the 
first Dafla village. 



90 miles. 



Route No. 47. 

TSONA a 4,500') to LUNG (Route 36, stage 6.; 



8 stages. 



Epitome. — This road leads from Tsbna over the Nyala La into the Loro or Chayul valley down which it 
goes to its junction with the Nye (see Route 45, sta^e 3). It then continues down to the junction of the 
Chayul and the Char near which the road is bad and thick jungle commences. For the road below Lung 
»ee Route 36, stage 6. The country round Tsbna and up to Loro To is elevated and there is no fuel, below 
Loro To there is a little scrub fuel the valley being very dry with irrigated cultivation. Good supplies could 
be obtained near Trashi Tongme and at and below Chayul Dzong. The road is passable for animals up to 
a point 5 miles belo.v Komlha (see stage 6). From the Chayul valley 3 pisses lead over the range to the south 
(I). The Lha I* (Route 46)which leaves the valley 2J miles below Tenzika (stage 6). (2) The Kashong La 
which leaves the valley 3 miles below Natrampa, and (3) the Chupung La whioh leaves the valley near Lung. 
The Lha Ln and Kashong La are closed by snow from the end of September, and the Chupung La two months 
later. They open in July. When these passes arc closed the Lopas cross some pass further east which 
must be lower in altitude and come up the valley. 



Ho. of 
Stage. 



Name of Stages. 



Tre 



Inter- 
mediate. 



10 



LoilO TO 

(14,300'.) 



13 



10 



23 



From Tsona the road goes 11 miles down the open val- 
ley ''■> Tsona Dzong where there are some hot 
springs, and where 4 Dzongpons reside ; thence 2 
miles across the plain to Tsolung (5 houses). The 
road then enters a narrow valley which it 
ascends, the valley gradually opening out and at the 
head to a flat pass the Dolto La (15,500 feet, 5£ 
miles). Tim road then descends an open valley for 
4i miles to Tre village of 3 houses. No crops or 
supplies and only a little yalcdung fuel could be 
obtained. From Tsolung a road goes up a nullah 
to the Ngunju La across which is a camp in the 
open ; one day more crossing the Tra La the road 
reaches Pendo in the upper Loro Nakpo valley 
(Route 58, stage 2). 

The road goes for 2 miles up the open valley when 
another wide valley joins in from the north 
up which a road goes to T< ugsho which is reached 
in 1 day. The road continues 4 miles up tho 
valley to Gyisum, a village of 2 houses at tho 
junction of two valleys (15, 500 feut, (i miles) after 
going 2 miles more up tho v.:lley the ru^d turns 
north tip ii. branch valley. From I his point, a pony 
road goes east to Ooshu i,i the Loro Nakpo (Rotite 
58, stage 2) valley rid the Shangshnng or Gonang 
pass. 1 dav. The roadgoes in'Mi up the. valley for 
2 miles to the summit of the Nyula La (10,090 foot, 
10 miles). The descent from the pass is at first 
steep and later morn gradual through a vory narrow 
valley 3 miles to Liro lo (5 houses) no fuel but 
yakdung and a few small hughes. 
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No. ol 
SUgc. 



Name of Stage. 



Trashi Tongme 
(12,400'.) 



Inter- 
mediate. 



14J 



Sanga Sbika 



m 



K.OMLHA 



10 



37J 



50 



60 



Tenzika 



68 



The rood goes down the valley, crossing the fordable 
stroam several times and passing some villages, for 
0J miles to Jora Shika a villago of several large 
houHcs and a Oomya of 80 monks 300 feet abovo the 
right bank. The rivor near hero is unfordible in 
summer and is bridged by 30 foot cantilever bridges 
\ mile abovo and ; mile below Jora Shika. Two 
road* load from here to Lhontso (Routes 51 and 52) 
and just below Jora Shika a road goes south up a 
valloy and crossing the Nari La reaches Karta 
(Route 58, stago 1) in the Loro Nakpo valloy in 1 
day. The road goes down the left bank of 
tho stream passing Ta me village, 1 mile from 
Jora Shika and tho larger house of Dru Shika 
further down. 5 mi'es from Jora Shika is Trashi 
Tongmo a large Qompa containing 40 monks. 
Scrub fuel can bo obtained. From Trashi Tongmo 
a road leads to Lhontse in 1 day } id tho Changmo 
La'; this road leaves the Loro valley, 1 mile down 
stream from Trashi Tongmo. A road also leads to 
Dirang vid Mago (Sec Route 68). 

The rood goes 2 mi'es down the open and well culti- 
vated valley to Tro Shika (12,350 feet), a large house 
and village. From here the road is down the opon 
valley passing sovoral villages for 1| miles when the 
valloy closes in and is uninhabited for 3 miles when 
a 54-foot cantilevor bridgo leads to the right bank 
(6J miles), there is no bridge passable for animals 
belo > this for 11 miles. 1} miles further is To ion the 
right bank at tho foot of a well-cultivated valley. 
There is a foot bridge leading to the left bank here. 
Tho road continues down the right bank for 3 miles 
whon it crosses a ford".blo tributary the Moga Londze 
Chu by a 16-foot bridge. Up this valley is Moga 
Londze Gomp* whenco a pilgrim road leads up into 
the hills going round Takpa Shiri snow peak in 5 
, days, 1 J milos further is Sanga Shika, 2 houses. The 
only good camp is in tho fields. AVater from irriga- 
tion channels. 

The road goes down tho valley above the right bank £ 
mile to Patoyii village, 1 mile further is Lungbu 
ar.d 2 miles on Kangkar, 1J miles beyond this (5 
miles) the road crosses to tho left bank by a 54-foot 
cantilevor bridgo. There is no bridgo passable for 
animals between this bridge and that 11 miles 
further up stream, 3 miles down the left bank, 
aftor passing Takpa, Chayul Dzong (11,450 feet, 
8 miles) is reached. There is a largo village, a 
Goinpri of 80 monks and the residence of two Dzong- 
pons in a Btrongly-built stone enclosure ; 1 mile 
further is a 42-foot cantilevor bridgo near the 
junction of the Nye and Cliayul livers by which tho 
road crosses to the right bank ; near the bridge the 
road is built up on revetments. From here 1 milo 
to Komlha, 15 houses scattered about in cultiva- 
tion, camp in the fields, uater from a binall stream 
which joins the Cliayul chu just below the villago. 
On tho road tho villages arc small and tho road some 
300 foot above tho water and hilly. 

Tho road crosses a fordable stream at Komlha by a 
bridgo and goes 4 miles down the right side of the 
valley when it crosses a deep gorge. 1 mile further 
Kap village is reached (5 miles 3 houses 11,400 
feet). From here onwards the road is impassable 
for animals. 1J miles from Kap the road which 
goes along galleries built along the face of cliffs 
reaches a deep gorge with vertical sides which is 
crossec by a bridge 18 foot span. 1J miles further is 
an abandoned village called Tenzika. Camp in 
deserted fields. Water from tho river No supplies. 
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Ho. of 
Stage. 



Name of Stage. 



Inter- 
mediate. 



Natrampa 
(10,200'.) 



LtTNO 



Total 



134 



8J 



81$ 



90 



BHHARKS. 



The road ia impassable for animals ; it goes 1\ miles 
down the right bank to a 60 loot cantilever bridge 
which is reached after a stiff climb and descent of 
400 feet to avoid a cliff. A road takes off here 
to the Lha La, a pass leading over the range 
into the Lopa country (Route 46). The road 
crosses and goes J mile down the left bank to a 
gorge when the road ascends an almost vertical 
ladder 30 feet high which is placed on a pillar built of 
stone 50 feet high (3 miles). 2J miles further a nar- 
row gorge is crossed by a bridge. The road then 
descends to the river and crosses to the right bank 
by a 60 foot caniilever bridge from which it rises 
1,300 feet to Tron Trip village (7£ miles). Tron Ta 
village is 1,300 feet above the left bank. From 
Tron Trip the rood goes about 3 miles to a point 
where a 20 foot ladder leads down a precipice. It 
then continues about 300 feet above the water 3 
miles further to Natrampa, a good flat camping 
ground on deserted fields on the right bank of the 
river just before reaching camp, an unfordable 
stream is crossed by a bridge. 1,000 feet above 
Natrampa is Drotang village (11,200 feet)of 3 houses 
with a few single houses near it. From Tron Trip a 
road crossing a high spur goes direct to Drotang 
keeping about 1,000 feet above the river. 

The road continues down the valley, and about 3 miles 
below Natrampa the stream which comes from the 
Kn^hong La is crossed. Above the right bank of 
this stream is a tnmple called Karutra. The road 
goes on down to Lung (Route 36, stage 6) and 
fe said to be difficult with several bridges, which 
are carried away in summer. 



Route No. 48. 

T4.KPA (Boute 47, stage 5) to LH0NTSE (Eoute 49, stage 1). Via the Gyala Lamo pass 

(2 stages, fiom local information.) 



The road is passable for animals. 



No. of 
SLage. 



H»me of Stase. 



Lqm 



LiiBktsk 



Inter- 
mediate. 



The road goes up the left bank of the Chayul Chu 
gradually rising above the valley and enters Lon 
valley which it asoends to the village. A short 
march. 

A long maroh over the Gyala Lamo La, a pass which is 
never closed. 



Route No. 49. 

NYERONG (12,500') (Boute 45, stage 3) to TRIMO. (Route 63, stage 4.) 

OlimUes. *«<*«■ 

Up the Nye valley and ti& Dongkar Dzong. 
v ■. This mid en-q up the Nye valley over the Hor La and down the Nyamjang Chu. As hr as 

UongkarT ~intry » &»% dry. Forest begins 2} miles below Gor. Between Dongkar and Rang 
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the road is hard and barely passable for loaded yaks, unloaded ponies can be taken with difficulty. 
There are several wooden galleries in this part of the road. 



TSo.ol 
Stage. 



Name of Stage. 



Inter- 
mediate. 



LHONT9E 
(13,100'). 



SoMTU .SnlKA 
(14,000'). 



16 



13 



MOBD 



13i 



Gyao 

(15,000'). 



16 



29 



42J 



601 



The road is said to go about 6 miles up tho narrow 
valley of the Nye to Nye me, a small village on tho 
left bank at the junction of the road which leads 
from the Mo La (Route 43) ; up to Nye Me 
the road was not followed. 2 miles further up is 
the larger village of Lungshi where the valley 
opens out to a width of 1A miles. The river is then 
forded to the right bank and Tong me village 
reached 1 mile further (9 miles). This ford can be 
used all the year round. Thence passing several 
villages the road goe3 4 miles up the valley to 
Nega ; 3 miles further is Lhbntse Dzong. The 
Dzong is a good stone building on a hill. There 
are many villages near by the valley being wide 
and flat. Fuel is obtainable. From here roads 
lead to Sanga Choline (Route 43) ; to the upper 
Loro valley (Routes 51 and 52) ; to the upper Char 
valley (Routes 38 and 53) ; to Chayul D/ong 
(Route 48). 

The road goes 21 miles up the south side of the valley 
when a bridge is reached which leads to the left 
bank and thence to Shobo Shar (Route 53). The 
road does not cross but continues up the open valley 
for 1^ miles to Masa To, 11 miles further is Kyeo, 1 
mile on, Nagur and 11 further Ritang (8 miles), from 
just above this a valley leads over the Go La to 
Jora Shika in the Loro valley. From Ritang a road 
goes north-west up the Sikung valley to the Kar- 
kang La and Tsetang; This is the most direct 
route from Lhontse to Lhasa ; it was followed by 
Nain Singh. At Ritang the road turns west up the 
Sumpii valley and 5 miles further Sompii .Shika 
is reached on the left bank after fording the river ; 
a largr- house in a village, fuel is obtainable. A 
large valley leads from here to Loro to via the 
Reba La in 1 day. 

The road crosses the river by a ford and goes 21 miles 
up the right bank to Sompii do village. A road 
from here goes up a branch valley to Tengsho 
which is 1 day's march from Tsona. Up this 
same branch valley a road leads to Dongkar Dzong 
(stage 6) via the Gorpu La (stage 6). The distance 
is covered in 1 long day's march but as there is no 
grazing or fuel on the road it is not used in winter 
when the days are short except bv messengers 
riding fast. 21 miles beyond Sompii do is a hot 
spring and a single house Rilled Trashigang, the 
highest house up the valley; 1} miles furtiier (6J 
miles), the road turns sharply to the left up a branch 
valley which is followed 7 miles to Moru camping 
ground. Yakduni is the only fuel ; there is good graz- 
intz in summer to tho end of October, but no house 
and no supplies. The main road used in summer 
from Tsetang to Tsbna passes this place (Route 50). 
Nain Singh's road rid Ritang is only used in winter. 

Tho road climbs steeply 3 miles to the Hor La 
(17,680 feet), which is closed by snow from 
December to April. The road then descends for 
3 miles down an open valley, after which the valley 
closes in and is narrow for 2 miles to Gyao, a village 
above the right bank. The stream is always 
fnrdablo and is forded several times. Tn Novem- 
ber the ice from tho stream overflows the road 
and makes it impassable. There are houses at 
Gyao but no fuel except yak dung and a little 
scrub which is cut at a distance and collected in the 
village. From here roads go to Trigu D/.ong and 
Lliakang D-?ong (Routes 54 and 55). There is also 
a road to Guptu in the Sikung valley, 1 day's march 
vid the Sire La. This road leaves the main Gyao 
valley by a nullah which joins 1 milo above Gyao. 
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No. 01 

stage. 




Nyeluso 
(13'JtX)')- 



m 



Gob 
(13,750'). 



REMAHE9. 



Rako 

(11,300'). 



13 



'1'RIMO 
(10,.l0'j. 



6A 



63 The road goes 5 miles down the valley, crossing several 
times by easy fords^ to a point where a large valley 
joins the left hank, up which is a road to Tengsho 
(2 days) m& the Gu La, a pass which is closed in 
winter. Just below this point a large valley joins 
tho right bank, up which are 2 vllageB of Ko mo 
and Ko to, and at the head of which is the Karu La, 
over which the road to Lhakang Dzong goes (Route 
55). 3J milts further is Lingchen villago (8i miles) 
at the mouth of a valley up which roads go to 
Lhakang Dzong (Routo 56), 4 miles further down 
the open valloy and after passing several villages 
Nyelung (6 houses) is reached ; a good oamp : ng 
ground ; fuel is obtainable. A road leads to Tombs 
(Route 67). 

After leaving Nyelung the road crosses tho river, 
which is fordable in winter by a 40-foot bridge and 
goes \\ miles down stream to Nyipshi village ; 21 
miles further the road crosses to the right bank 
by a 35-foot cantilever bridge, tho river being only 
fordable in wint r ; \ mile from the bridge is Dongkar 
Dzong (4J miles), a large group of buildings inside 
a circular wall, tho residence of a Dzong|.6p.. 
From here tho road crosses the river to the left 
bank and climbs 1,000 feet and goes along the 
steep hill side, Abo t 1 mile from Dongkar a road 
goes off to the right which crosses the river, and 
pass' s Tsu villago and after crossing (wo passes 
reaches tho Durang valley in Bhutan (see Route 64). 
At the same point a road go s off to the loft to Tsona, 
] day's march via the Sang La. 3 miles from Dongkar 
the road passes tho village of Orma which is \ mile 
below tho road, 1£ miles further is Gor, a village of 
10 scattered houses, The road from Dongkar to Gor 
is very difficult in winter owing to the snow lying 
on the steep hillside but it is usually kept open by 
the people. From Gor a road reaches Tsona in 1 
day via the Gorpu La (Stige 3). 

85 : The road is good climbing up along the open hillside 
for \\ miles, when there is a very stoop descent of 
1,500 feet passing Pumdang Gompa to a 20-foot 
cantilever bridge over Iho unfordablo Nyamjr.n'j Chu 
2J mil" s from Gor. The for st begins at this bridge. 
The road then goes a few hundr d i ards up the 
fuidablu Rong Chu which is crossed by a bridge. It 
then climbs up the right bank of the Nyamjang 
Chu, the river that com a from tho Hor La. It is 
then hilly in places passing cliffs for 2 miles, when it 
drops to the river level again. 4 miles further are a 
few nat places \vh' re small camps could bo made. 
1 mile further (0J mils) a road branches off and 
crossing the river by a bridge goes up tho Ngana 
vail' y, up which there are 2 houses ; Twona can bo 
reached from Ngang in I day vid the Ngang La. 
! The road do <s not cross the bridge but continues 
! down the right bank and 1 mile beyond the bridge 
! aft< r a BtilT riso of 700 foot a clear flat spur is 
. reached. ]£ mil s furth >r is another spur from 
J which th re is a steep drop of- 900 feet in 1 mile 
I to Rang vill.-.g ■ of 12 houses. Camp in tho fields. 

91J The road go< s 2 miles down the right bank to a 50- 
foot cantilever bridge by which it cross* s to tho left 
bank, li} mil r further is a small bridge over the 
fordable Ln-nga Ktnam. A road goes up thisLuni/a 
■ str.am to Tsona. 1 day's mai ch. 3 miles further is 
! Trinin (See Route 63. stage 4). Tho road is good and 
| ptLSsablo for animals on this stage. 
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Route No. 50. 

TSONA to RAMONANG in the YARLUNG valley (Route 33, stage 2). 

(5 stages from local information.) 

This is the direct road from Tsona to Tsotang, but is only used in summer as there is no grass at the 
camps in winter. In winter the rood is that followed by Nain Singii vid Ritang and Sikung. 





Name of Stage. 


Distances. 




No. of 
Stage. 


Inter- 
mediate. 


Total. 


REHABKS. 


I 

2 

3 

i 
5 


Tenosho . . 
Moru 

SlKTJNO 

Camp in open 
Ramonanq 




•• 


Camp in the open (Route 49, stage 3). The Ashang 
Nyung La is crossed. 

The road crosses the Marta La. 



Route No. 51. 

JORA SHIKA (Route 47, stage 3) to LHONTSE (Route 49, stage 1). 
Vid the Lagor La. 



IZ\ nines. 



1 stage. 





Name of Stage. 


Distances. 




Nn. of 
Stage. 


Inter- 
mediate. 


Total. 


HE1LABBS. 


1 


Lhontsr 
(13,100'). 


13£ 


13i 


The road crosses the Loro Karpo Chu J mile beiow 
Jora by a 30-foot bridge and goes £ mile down the 
|e t bank to Ta me village. Prom here it gradually 
leaves the valley and goes up a small nullah. 2 
miles from Ta me a small spur is crossed and the 
rood enters the Tseru valley. 1 mile further 
another higher spur is crossed which brings the 
read into the Pangkar Nang valley up which the 
road iroes 2J miles to Minda (13,700 feet, 6£ milei). 
From Alinda the road rises 3,000 feet in 3 miles to 
the Lagor La (10,800 feet). The road then drops 
3,700 feet in 4 miles to Lhcjntse Dzong in the 
broad Nye valley. 



Route No. 52. 

JORA SHIKA to LHONTSE. 
Via the Gyandro La. 
(Reported by Cap.ain Morsheacl.) 



IS miles. 



J stage. 





Name of Stage, 


Distances 




No. nf 






IlHHARKB. 


Stop.. 




Intor- 


To^]. 








mc\|lftte, 






1 


(13,100/). 

■ 

1 
j 
I 


18 


18 


The road crosses the 30-foot cantilever bridge over the 
rivor £ mile up stream from Jora and ^oes 3J miles 
up the right bank of the Turinan? Chu passing 
.severnl v|lt<_;<s. It then turns up a nullah U> rhe 
rieht ( north -cnal) and goes up a qtonv stream bed 
0i miles to the Oyandro La (17,200 feet, 10 mile*). 
The road then descends the valley 5^ mile? and then 
fi'o'n : 2£ milep down the broitd vnlle/ of the Nye 
crosses n spur into LhonJtse. 
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Route No. 53. 

LHONTSE (Route 49, stage 1) to CHARAP (Route 36, stage 1). 
(2 stages partly from local information.) 





Name of Stage. 


Distances. 




No. of 
Stage. 


Inter- 
mediate. 


Total. 


Kehahhs. 


1 

2 


Shobo Shab 
Chaeap 


10} 


10} 


The road leaving Lhontse Dzong goes 2} miles up the 
open valley when it crosses the stream to the left 
bank by a bridge in 3 spans. The river is unfordable 
in summer. It then goes 3 miles up the broad valley 
to a branch valley which comes in from the north 
at the mouth of which is Dzongna village (5) 
miles). The road goes 2} miles up the left bank of 
this stream to a point, where the valley branches. 
The road up the north. west branch leads to Shobo 
Nub and that up the north-east branch to Shobo 
Shnr both villages being 2} miles from the junction 
(10} miles). From Shobo Nub a road leads over 
the bills to Chumda Kyang (Route 33, stage 3). 

The road goes up the valley and crosses the Tak La and 
descends to Charap. 



Route No. 54. 

GYAO (15,000', Route 49, stage 4) to TRIGU DZONG (Route 34). 
(2 stages from local information.) 





Name of Stage. 


Distances. 




No. of 
Stage. 


Inter- 
mediate. 


Total. 


BEHAHBS. 


1 

2 


Namtu 
Titian Dzono 


•• 


•• 


Cross the Chilung La and reach Namtu Village. 

Two passes the Yangdzo La and Sheme La are crossed. 



Route No. 55. 

GYAO, 15,000', to LHAKANG DZONG. 
(4 stages from local information.) ' 



No. ol 
Staje. 



Name ol Stage. 



1 PoKA 



Dacuuno .. 
Pemda • . 
Lhaf ^sa Dzonq 



Inter- 
mediate. 



Total. 



The Karu La is crossed. There are 2 routes from 
Gyoo to the Karu La ; one f.'ocs up the valley from 
Gvtio, and crossing a pass reaches Ko to below the 
pass; the other poos down the valloy, 2 miles, and 
then crosses ft spur aud reaches Ko me village. 

The road is down stream all day. 

The road crosses a pass. At Pcmba is Sandra Oompa. 

Tn Karelin La is crossed. This is a long day's march. 
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Route No. 56. 

LINGCHEN (Route 49, stage 5) to PEMBA (Route 55, stage 3). 
(3 stages from local information.) 





Name of Stage. 


Distances. 




No. of 
Stage. 


Inter- 
mediate. 


Total. 


REMARKS, 


1 


Shanqa 




. , 


The Amaten La is crossed. Camp at Shanga village. 


2 


Chatsi 


•• 


•• 


Village. 


3 


Femba 






The Gendiu La is crossed 

There is also an alternative and shorter road which 
goes to Lhari village whioh is in the valley which 
comes in from the west at Lingchen ) the second 
days' march the Kego La is crossed and Femba ia 
reached. 



Route No. 57. 

NYELUNG (Route 49, stage 5) to PEMBA (Route 55, stage 3). 
(2 stages from local information.) 





Name of Stage. 


distances. 




No. of 
Stage. 


Inter- 
mediate. 


Total. 


REHAXKS. 


1 
2 


Camp in the open . . 
Pemba 




•• 


Cross the Dochung La. 

Another pass is crossed on this march. 



Route No. 58. 

TRASHI TONGME to DIRANG, via MAGO. 



13 stages. 



113J miles. 

Epitome. This road is seldom U9ed ; between Mago and Tembang it is bad but passable with difficulty 

for animals. The Tulang La and the Tse La are closed by snow from the end of December to the end of May, 
Supplies are practically unprocurable between Karta and Tembang. 



No. of 
Stage. 



Name of Stage. 



I Karta 



Inter- 
mediate. 



J3J 



13* 



The Loro Karpo Btream is forded opposite Trashi 
Tongme, and the road then goes up the left bank 
of the Loro Nakpo after rising steeply some 200 feet 
above the water ; it is then flat along a terrace, 
and 3 miles from Trashi Tongme is a steep stony 
descent to the river. It then goes for H miles along 
a clilf, where it is bad, to a 50-foot cantilever 
bridge by which it crosses to the right bank (4J 
miles). From here there is a steep climb of 500 
feet, after which the road is fairly level for 2 
miles to Shio Shika (13,200 feet), a large group 
of houses. $ mile further is a high bridge over a 
small deep nullah (7 miles). 3£ miles further the 
road crosses to the left bank by a 00-foot cantilever 
bridge. 3 miles further is Kartft village reaohed 
after crossing a flat spur. There are about 20 
houses on a well-cultivated flat. A road goes from 
here vid the Nari La to Jora Shika (Route 47, stage 
3). 
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Eoute No. 58— contd. 



No. of 
Stage. 



Name of Stage. 



Pendo 



Inter- 
mediate. 



7* 



Total. 



21 



RB3IAHKS. 



Seti Camp 
(16,000')- 



30 



Goshu Sh6 
(14,500'). 



11 



Maoo 
(11,800'). 



41 



11 



Lap 
(14,700'). 



12 



The road goes 3 miles up the right bank of a tributary 
stream until opposite Goahu, a Tillage on the left bank 
at the mouth of a valley up which a road leads 
to Tsona in 2 days, vid the Shangshang La and 
Gyiaum (see Route 47, stage 2). 1£ miles further the 
road crosses to the left bank by a shallow ford op- 
posite the small village of Cha. (14,300 feet, 4£ miles) 
3 miles above Cha is Pendo, 2 houses at the junc- 
tion of 2 valleys. That to the west leads to Tsona in 
2 days vid the Tra La, which is closed in winter. 
(Route 47, stage 1). A little fuel. A few ponies and 
some yaks can be obtained in the valley up to this 
the last village. 

The road goes 6J miles up the valley on a fair gradient 
to the Pen La (17,330 feet). There is a good deal of 
snow on the pass in winter, but it is never closed. 
From the pass the road goes 2J- miles down the left 
side of an open valley to a yak herd's camp called 
Seti on the right bank of the stream which is forded. 
There is no fuel but some yak dung would be 
found. From this camp a road leads over the 
range to Tsona in 2 days vid the Dzolung La. 

The road crosses the valley and rises steeply up above 
the left bank and is then fairly level to a spur called 
the Zandang La, 3J miles from Seti. Here it turns 
up a side valley and goes 2 miles along the hill- 
side to Chupda, a yak herd's encampment at the 
junction of 2 valleys at 16,000 feet. There is no 
road down the Seti Chu. From here there is a 
steep ascent of 1,300 feet in 1J miles to the Tulang 
La (17,250 feet, 7 miles) the last 250 feet being very 
steep. The pass is closed by snow from 
December to May. From the pass the road des- 
cends in places being very steep and stony down 
the right bank of the stream for 4 miles to the first 
fuel of bushes at a flat camping ground called 
Goshu Sho at the junction of 2 nullahs. The camp- 
ing ground would have to be cleared of jungle. No 
house and no supplies. 

The road goes down the right bank of tho river pass- 
ing a dangerous slip 3 milos from camp ; 1J miles 
further the road crosses to tho loft bank by a foot 
bridge whore animals are obliged to ford. 1 mile 
further downstream is a flat called Chuna which 
would make a good camping ground, where there 
are several huts used by herdsmen ; (5} miles), 
largo trees commence about here. \\ milos further 
the road crosses tho river which is now unfordable 
by a 20 foot Ijridgo to the right bank. 2J milos down 
stream it again crosses to the loft hank hy a 20- 
foot bridge, 1 milo below which is a hot spring. \ mile 
further at the junction of a largo valley- the Dungma 
Chu, from tho east are 10 houses celled Dv'Ui'i ; on the 
opposite side of the river aro 10 houses called Nyuri 
and the two villages are collectively known ;\s M. 'go. 
Tho camping ground is small and among the houses. 
No supplies but some yaks could bn found. Fuel 
plentiful. Thoro aro snows on Either side of the 
Mago Chu valley and thero aro no passes over these 
ranges, 

64 The road ascends on a good gradiont through forest up 
tho right bank of tho Dungma Chu for 1 milo to » 
40-foot log bridgo hy which it crosses to the left 
bank oftor which thoro is :■. very stoep clfrub of 3 
milos to tho Chora La, 14,100 foot. There arc small 
trees the whole way to tho top of the pass. The 
road drops down from the pass and goes up tho 
right hank of the Gorjo Chu in an easterly direction 
for ]. J milos (o a hut called Guru Uong (.IJ milos) 
2.1 mile further tho valley opens out into a flat 
marshy plain. Tho road then goes 3 miles up 
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Route No. 58—contd. 



No. of 
Stage. 



Name of .Stage. 



Inter- 
mediate. 



SAM JUNG 
(12,850'). 



n 



Kyala 
(12,500')- 



10 



Lvoasi 
(9,200'] 



73} 



81} 



10 



91} 



TEMn.VNCl 

(7,G00'(. 



100} 



stream, gradually leaving the tree limit, to 3 hut* 
called Chumba. 1 mile further are 3 huts called 
Lap. Small scrub fuel can be obtained, but thero are 
no auppliea. Lap and Chumba aro occupied by 
yak herds from the end of May to the ond of Decem- 
ber ; at other times of the year the wholo country is 
under snow and the roads impassable. From tho 
Chera La a road goes to Tawang in 4 days (Routo 59). 

The road crosses tho stream which is fordablo and goes 
1} miles up stream when it leaves the valley and 
rises 800 feet in 1} miles to the Tse La, 15,600 feet. 
From the Tse La a road loads rid tho Namsanga 
La to tho Dafla country; tho first Dafla village is 
reached in 3 or 4 d'.ys. From the pass tho roeA 
descends tho right side of the Ele valley passing a 
small lake to Puto hut 3} miles from the Tse La ; 
about this point small scrub fuel begins to appear. 
1} miles further is Ele hut and 1} miles further 
still is Samjung hut in a clearing in the forest. Large 
tree forest begins about 1 mile abovo Samjung. 
The road from the pass is very bad ond stony but 
passable for ponies. No supplies. 

The road crosses tho fordable stream at the camp by a 
25 -toot log bridge and gradually ascends the left 
bank gr ing down stream ; it is bad and stony. 3 miles 
from camp the road crosses a spur into the valley 
of a tributary stream. } mile further it crosses the 
Peng Lr, (12,950 feet) into another valley and is 
then good for 1 mile to tho Poshing La (11,950 
foot, 4} miles). From the pass there is a very steep 
stonv descent of 500 feet followed by a similar steep 
riso afkr which the road which is fairly good goes 
down a spur through forest of tall rhododendron and 
fir for 3} miles to Kyala, a single hut and a good 
camping ground. Water is obtained from a very 
small spring, but thero is also a rather stagnant pool 
at which animals could be watered. 

The road climbs slightly and then descends steeply 
1,100 feet in 2 miles to Kudam camping 
ground and hut. Water is obtained J milo from 
the hut down the liill to the west. From Kudam 
tho road descends through rhododendron forest for 
3} miles to Nindro camp and hut, 2} miles further 
■ is Tungdri (8 miles, 10,800 feet), where thero aro 
2 huts and a good camping ground on a spur clear of 
jungle for } mile of its length '; water is obtained from 
a stream some distance below. From Tungdri the 
road ascends 150 feet in a milo to the Kanga La, 
from which there is o very steep descent of 1,000 
foot in 1 mile to Lagam (5 houses and 1 temple). 
Watv.r from a stream 100 yards east of tho temple. 
This village is only occupied in winter except by 1 
family. The other people livo at Lap and Chumba 
in summer (Stage 6). 

The road descends, at first very steeply, through forest, 
crossing several streams for 3} miles when some 
fields and 3 huts called Sharushing arc reached 
(0,600 foot) ; tho road is marshy about here. 1 milo 
up tho hill above here is Pangma village. From 
Shamshing after a climb the road is good and nearly 

• lovel partly through thin oak forest for 5 J miles 
into Tombang, a large village of 20 houses on a 
spur fortified with loopholed doors on tho roads 
whore they enter tho village. Plentiful supplies 
cTf maize, etc., could be procured. Water from a 
spring. Camping ground on a flat, spur below the. 
village. } mile from Lagam at a Mtmdang the road 
loading to the Miji country rid tho Gogyang Li 
branches off to tho east. Th3 villages oi Matam 
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Route No. 58 — concld. 



>'o. ol 
Blugc. 



Name of Slope. 



Intrr- 
lurdLtte. 



DlRAUG 

(5,700'). 



13 



113J 



REMARKS. 



and Dibdon are- reached in 1 day from Ligam by 
this road. From. Tvm.ba.ng a road go' s down the 
sti'i ;vni to the Aka country, passing But, which is 
visibly Irora Terabang and Konia.tho last Tibjtan 
village. Thore aro 2 ropo bridges below Tombane 
which 1 ad to the right bank of the Dining Chu at 
Rahung and Kutam, but thorj are no wooden bridges 
ov. r the river bjlow Dirang. From Rahung a road 
leads to Dukpen (Rupa) in the Putang valley via 
the Rib La, 1 day in summer and2 days in wintur, 
the camp bjing at a hut south of the pass. 

The road is good along the hillside through thin pine 
and oak forest (or 4J miles, when a stream is 
reached near sorai fields after a steep descent. A 
steep ascent of 1,400 feet in 1J miles leads to the 
Denchu La, 7,600 feet, whence the rood goes down 
I mile to Namshu, a large village of 30 houses (8,400 
feet, 7 mil-*). From here a road passable for animals 
goes over the hills to Pangma (stage 10). From 
Namshu the road goes 1J miles up to the Bartsa La, 
from which it descends gradually for 2 miles, when 
there is a steep drop of 800 feet in 1 mile to a 65-foot 
cantilever bridge over the unfordable Sangti Chu (11$ 
miles). The road then goes \ mile down the right 
bank of the Sangti to its junction with the Dirang 
Chu and J mile up the left bank of the Dirang to a 
100-foot cantilever bridge by which it crosses to the 
right bank, the river b. ing unfordable. From the 
bridge the road goes 1 mile down the right bank 
of the river to Dirang Dzong and town of about 80 
houses. An unfordable stream crossed by a 50-foot 
log bridge passes tlirough the town. 



Route No. 59. 

MAGO (Route 58, stage 5) to JANG (Route 60, stage 3). 
(3 stages from local information.) 
This road is impassable for animals. 





Name of Stage. 


Distances. 




No. of 
Slag.:. 


Inter- 
mediate. 


Total. 


Eehiuhs. 


] 


Lcoutaso 






The route goes to the Chera La (4 miles) by the road 
described,'in Route 58, stage 6. From the pass it 
descends in a westerly direction and goes down the 
Gorjo Chu to Lugutang village. 


o 


Kyalo Cave 




•• 


Three spurs are crossed, the TsalungLa, Clicdze La, and 
Kya La. From the cave a road reaches Sengedzong 
in 1 drfy. (Route 60, stage 2.) 


3 


.Tano 






Route 00, stage 3. 



Route No. 60. 



DIRANG DZONG to RANGIYA Station on the Eastern Bengal State Railway, 
via Tawang, and Trashigang (in Bhutan). 
190 miles. 16 stages. 

This road goes up the Dirang Chu to its source at the Se La across which it enters the valley of the 
T«w i re Chu, which it follows to Trashigang, an important Dzong in Bhutan, Stages 8 and 9are from hearsay 
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Route No. 60— contd. 



as the bridge over the Durang Chu was broken and another route had to be followed. Supplies are plentiful 
and the villages mostly large. The country is covered in thin forest with open clearings. Tne road is payable 
for animals tne whole way. 



No. ol 
Stage. 



Name of Stage 



Nyukmadono 
(8,100'). 



Pangkai*o Camp 



Janq 
(8,000 '). 



Tawano 
(10,200'). 



. r > ! SAKTI 



Inter- 
mediate. 



12 



12 



lOi 



9} 



10} 



22 .V 



32 



421 



51} 



The road goes 3 miles up the right bank of the Dirang 
Chu along the hillside to a Hat place called Karka 
Tang which would make a good camp for a brigade 
and where there is a bridge over the river. On the 
hill above the plain is the large village of Jepshing. 
The road continues 2 miles up the right bank to 
Lis village of 50 houses ; 4 miles further up stream 
a 70-foot cantilever bridge takes the road to the 
left bank (0 miles). From the bridge the road rises 
about 1,000 feet and goes along the hillside above 
the left bank of the river the road being bad and 
stony ; 3 miles from the bridge is Nyukmadom.', a 
village of about 50 houses. There are some b:r,re 
uncultivated spurs on which a camp could be made. 
From here roads which are impassable for animals 
lead toSakten 'n Bhutan 2days (Route 61) and to 
Mago via Kayalu. (See Route 59.) 

The road is good for 1 mile down to the fordable Sateng 
Rong stream which is crossed by a 30 foot wooden 
bridge. It then rises very steeply 2,000 feet in 
1£ miles, after which it is less steep to Sengedzong 
(4 miles, 9, 900 feet 20 houses). From here a road 
leads to Mago rid Kyalo (Routo 5fl ) which is pass- 
able for animals. From the vill.vgc the road goes 
up a spur rising 3,000 feet in 4 miles, after which it 
is less steep for 1 m.le to the 're La (13,940 feet, 9 
miles). From the north side of the pass a road leads 
to Mago. The road then descends 1} miles to a 
wooden hut where a emip could he made ; no 
supplies. There are several other wooden huts on 
the road on both s^des of the pass. 

The road goes down the right bank of the stream for 
5 miles to a hut and camping ground called Simteng 
where it crosses the unfordable stream by a 30 foot 
bridge. It then goes 4} miles down the left bank 
to the large village of Jang which is near the junction 
of the stream from the Se La with that which comes 
down from Mago. A bad road leads up this 
stream and, passing Timbang village, reaches Mago 
in 4 days. 

The road descends 80(1 feet in. 1 mile through fields to a 
bridge over the Tawing Chu. The bridge is made 
in 2 spat's of 50 foot each resting on a nr.sonry 
pillar 12 hot wide in mid-stream. From the bridge 
the road rises 700 feet through forost at first steeply 
to Lhau village 3} miles from Jang. 3 miles further 
is Okar 1 mile beyond which the road dosconds to a 
ford'.ble stream which is crossed by a 20 foot bridge 
(7} miles). Thence 3 miles up hill to Turning. 
Tlvre is a very steep short cut to Tawang from the 
20 foot bridge. Tawang is r. large Compa on n 
grassy spur surrouided by a wall outside which is 
r. town of 150 houses. The council who rule the 
surrounding country live in the Oompa. 

The ror.d goes 1 mile down over opon turf to Tsangpo 
Rong vill.'.ge attor which it goes down very stocply 
I mile t:> Sim village (20 housos). From Sim a rocd 
goes down to a b.-.mboo suspension bridgo over the 
Tawang Chu which is a more direct ro d to Dewaneiri 
than this down tho left bank of tho river. From Siru 
the r uad goes 1 } miles down to a 45 foot woodon 
bridge over the Kangtong Ron" stream (3i miles). 
From the bridge the road rises i\ miles to Parauku 
vilhigo and 1 mile further down hill is Snkti 15 
houses. Camp on sloping hillsid". 
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Route No. 60— contd. 



No. ol 
Singe. 



Name of Stage. 



Inter- 
mediate. 



LUMLA 
(8,;. 50'). 



7 BETINQ m. 



13 



60i 



73i 



8 Gom Kora 



9 TRASHIQ*NC! Dzong 

(3,250'). 



10 Yosrn La 
(8,200'). 



81^ 



124 



94 



10J 



1] MEjrroua La 



U4 



104J 



116 



The road goes i mile down a very steep paved road to a 40- 
foot -bridge over the Kibu Rong stream (7,700 (eel) 5 
from here climb 1 mile at first on a very steep and 
paved road to Tongleng village (20 houses). Thep.co 
climb 2J miles to a pass the Sab La (9,400 feet 4 
miles). From the pass the road descends 600 feet 
in 1 mile to Trilam village (15 houses) ; it then goes 

2 miles along the wooded hillside to Manam village, 
which is below the road. 2 miles further is Lurula 
village on a spur. 

At Lumla the road leaves the Tawang Chu valley and 
goes up that of the Nyamjang Chu. It commences 
with a very steep drop of 1,600 feet in 1J miles to a 
small stream from which it continues to descend 1 
mile to another sm.,11 stream. Thence 1 mile 
fa.rly level to Yashar village (20 houses 3£ miles). 
From the village the road descends very steeply 
900 feet in 1 mile to a small stream from which 
it ascends 500 feet in 1 mile to Pomong village 
(8 houses 5\ miles) ; it is then fairly level for j 
mile to Kr.rter.g (40 houses). From here it des- 
cends 800 feet in 1J miles to a bamboo sus- 
pension bridge over the Nyamjang Chu, 135 feet 
span which is mr.do passable for animals by plac- 
ing several layers of strong bamboo matting on 
the floor and covering it with grass. This bridge 
is specially strengthened evory year about Novem- 
ber ; in summer it would not be passable for animals, 

3 loaded coolies or one animal can be on the bridge 
at a time. From this bridge a road goes up the 
left bank of the river close to the water to the can- 
tilever bridge 2 miles up stream from Shakti, distance 
about 10 miles, (See Route 63 stage 2.) From 
the suspension bridge the road goes up the hill 
above the right bank and passing a small village 
reaches Sr.nglur.g village (15 houses) on a spur 1J 
miles from the bridge (9 miles 4,550 feet). A further 
rise of 1,200 loot i:i 2J miles b-ings the road to Tong- 
mr.ring village whence the road rises 600 feet in 1J 
miles to Beti-g (12 houses). Tho road is mostly 
along open hillside past cultivation. 

The road goes 2 miles along the hillside to a small water- 
course which forms the frontier between Tibet and 
Bhutan ; 1 mile further isChangpu village (10 housis). 
From here the road goes about 5 miles to Gom Kora 
where there is a temple but no village. The road 
is along a thinly wooded hillside about 2,000 leet 
above the water. 

Tho road goes down to a bamboo suspension bridge 
over the Trashi Yangsi or Durang Chu. It then rises 
and drops to a fino iron chain suspension bridge 
over the Tawang Chu 1,100 feet, above which is 
Trashigang Dzong, a large and important building 
with a village nuar by. The. Dzong is the. icsiduncu 
of an important official. There is also a Qom»a of 
30 monks. 

The road is good and fairly level along tho hillside 
for 4^ miles to a fordablo stream the Bamri Chu. 
It then climbs 1,700 f< et in 2} miles, passing the 
scattered village of Rongtung, to a small stream. 
It thorn climbs 3,00" for t stc ply in 3$ miles partly 
through forest, past several huts at which crimps 
could bemad': to an open spur the Ytinpu La where 
therein a large camping ground. Water is obtained 
from a stream J mihs further along the road. 

From the pass the rood is fairly flat through forest for 
\ mil" to a largo Chirlen from which point it descends 
2,000 fi et in " r-.il' s th" mad b in(' good. From thi» 
point tho main road to Dcwangiri goes down the 
spur but transport cannot be obtaimd on the main 
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Route No. 60 — contd. 



No. of 
Stage. 



12 



Name ol 3U|s. 



Tsalaw Chu 



13 



Keri 



Inter- 
mediate. 



81 



rout. 



1241 



7* 



14 



Osoira Stream 



132 



16 



15 



God am 



16 



Rangiya . . 
(Railway Station.) 



16 



26 
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164 



190 



road. The other road descends 1,800 feet in 2 
miles by steep zig-zags to a 65 foot cantilever bridge 
over the Jiri Chu (51 miles 4,400 feet). Tt then 
climbs 2,400 feet in 5 miles through forest to the 
Mentong La (6,800 feet) from which it descends 
1,000 feet in 1 mile down an open hillside to a good 
camping ground. There are some houses 1 mile 
off the road. 



From camp the road is good for 1 mile dropping slightly, 
it then drops very steeply 2,700 feet in 2J miles to 
a 30-foot bridge over the unfordable Temri Chu. 
The road crosses and goes 1 mile down the left 
bank of tho stream until it reaches a point 500 feet 
below Wagam Rong, a village on a hill and the resi- 
dence of a small Bhutanese official. Here transport 
and supplies can be obtained. The road continues 
down the left bank of the stream, crossing several 
tributaries, each in a deep valley. 4 miles from 
Wagam Rong is the Tsalari Chu, a fordable stream in 
a valley 300 feet deep. There is no water for some 
distance beyond this stream. 

The road climbs steeply 2,500 feet in 3 miles, after which 
it is less steep but later again rises 1,500 feet steeply 
to a pass (61 miles. ) Thence 1 mile of good going 
to Keri Gompa a temple on a hill. There are several 
small houses near by. Camp on a flat open spur. 
There is no water on the road except for 1 stagnant 
pool which is passed 1 mile before reaching the pass. 

The road is good tho whole way ; it rises 600 feet and 
descends to the Rimpa La 6 miles. The road then 
goes down 71 miles to a fordable stream tho Jlug- 
rong Chu, (131 mil™)- Except for a strer.m 4 miles 
from Keri there, is no water on the road up to this 
point. At one or two places travellers camp who 
bring their water up from some distance below in 
the valloy. The road then goes 2J miles down the 
strer.m fording it five, times to avoid cliffs, the wf.tii 
being more than knee deep ; a flr.t stony clearing 
is then reached at the junction of the Orong stream 
up which is Orong village whence supplies and 
coolies could be obtained. 



The toad goes down the stream 2\ miles fording it 
twice ; it thon climbs 900 feet in 1J miles above the 
loft bank and the is less steep for 1 mile when the 
top of a spur 2,200 font above sor. level is reached 
(5 miles). Dowangiri called D.ir.gsam by the 
Tibetans and Blvut..nese is on this spur. The 
road does not pass through the vi'lage but crosses 
the spur below it and descends 1,000 feet in 2 miles. 
From here there is a good hill rond 9 miles to a good 
camping ground where there are some grass jnits, 
used by the coolies who repair tho road, at the :23th. 
mili-stone on the cr.rt road to Rangiya railway- 
station. Gudaiu is in the plains clear of the hills. 



There is n cart road the whole way. At the 22nd 
milestone Komii Kr.ta villago railed Bakshi by 
Tibotans is pessed. At the 20th milestone is Hnzara 
Gaun at the 14th Tambalpur called Ali Gintram !>y 
Tibetans. Buffalo carts which can only travel by 
night are the transport though there are a ieu 
bullock carts as well. 
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Route No. 61. 

NYUKMADONG to SAKTEN in Bhutan. 
(2 stages, from local information.) 
This road is impassable for animals. * 







Distances. 




N3. Ol 
Stage. 


Name ol Stage. 


Inter- 1 Total, 
xacdinte. 1 


Remarks. 


1 


Peqano 


•• 


•• 


A single hut. Tho road goes down the Dining Chu, which 
it crosses and goes south-west up % sido valley. 


2 


Sakten 


•• 




The road crosses tho Sanya La into tho upper valley 
of the Putung Chu ; it them crosses the Orka La, 
tho Bhutaneso frontier, and reaches Sakten village. 



Route No. 62. 

BETING (Koute 60, stage 7) to TRASHIGANG (stage 9). 
24 miles. 2 stages. 

This is an alternative route to stages 8 and 9 of Route 60 usod when the bridge ovor the Durang Chu is 
broken. 



No. oi 
Suse. 



Name oi Stage. 



Inter- 
mediate. 



Rasijar 
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TnAsninASCJ 
(3.2;,U'). 



n»jJo . . 



»i 



24 



The road goes 2 miles along the hillside to a small 
watercourse which forms tho frontier between Tibet 
arc! Bhuta-, 1 mi'e beyond which is Changpu village 
(10 hous'-s). From here tho road descends very 
steeply 2.000 feot in 1J miles to Manam (10 houses, 
4,700 feet) vill.igo ; it continues to descend 1,100 
foot i.i \\ miles to tho river bed and fo'lows down 
tho right bank for \ milo to e. ISO-foot bamboo sus- 
p< 'lesion bridge impr.ss^ble for animals (6 \ miles). 
Tho bridge will only bor.r 6 lor.ded coolies at a time. 
N' r.r this bridge tho Rolam Chu joins the river at tho 
lv ad of which is th" Wr.ngsing Lr\ ; across the pass 
is al.rg' thckly inhi.biti d v.illey cllcd Salon, 
th" upper vr.lloy of tho Uamri Chu. From the bridgo 
th" road is level for 2 ml' -s down tho left bank through 
rieo holds when it riscB 1,500 foot in 1 mile through 
piie forest. It then rises 1 milo more but is l-ss 
stoop to Yalang villag" (10J milos). Then alter a 
steep descent of 500 feet it is fairly lovel 2 miles to a 
stream bed whence it vises 700 feet in 2 milos to 
Rr.mjar a scattered village among rice fields. 

The road climbs 000 feet steeply in 1 mile to a spur from 
which a road branches off to Salon and Sakten ; 
from here the road is good lor 3J miles tltrough thin 
nr,k forest and fields gradually descondi'ig 1,000 (oct 
to some rhorUns. From hero it drops steeply 3,200 
feet in 3 miles through pine trecR to a 60-foot canti- 
lever bridgo ovor tho Gamri Chu, unfordablo (7,J 
miles). It thon rises 700 feet in 1£ miles of good 
going to a small stream from which tho road rises 
fiOO feet in J miles by steep zigzags to Trashigang 
Dzong. 
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Route No. 63. 



LUMLA. (8,250') (Route 60, stage 6) to TSONA vid the Nyamjang valley and Po La. 



52\ miles. 



5 stages. 



The road Is paasablo for animals, but there are very few ponks in the villages and coolies are the trans- 
port most used. The country is wooded up to the neighbourhood of the I'ij La, after which it is open and 
■ above the fuel level. The villages are largo and supplies could bo obtained. 



Mo. of 
. stage. 



Name o( Stage. 



Shakti 
(7,250'). 



Panqchen 



Le 

(8,350'). 



Inter- 
mediate. 



10 



C788FD 



TniMo 
(10,700'). 



101 



111 



20Jt 



30J 



41 



As far as Yashar 31 miles the road is the same as Route 
60, stage 7. From Yashar the road climbs steeply 
500 feet up steps, after which it goes along the steep 
hillside ; 4 miles from Yashar after a very steep 
descent of 500 feet Gyipu village is reached (20 
bouses). The road then goes down u bad and narrow 
road descending 800 feet in 1 mile, after which it is 
more level but very rough and stony for 3 miles to 
Shakti, which is reached after crossing a fordable 
stream by a 30-foot bridge. There are about 30 
houses. 

Tin road descends 1,200 feet in 1$ miles to a 20-foot 
bridge over a fordable stream; \ mile further it reaches 
the bank of the Nyamjang Chu, which it crosses to 
the right bank by a 100-foot cantilever bridge. 
From this bridge a road goes down the left bank 
about 10 miles to tin bamboo suspension bridge 
below Karteng (see Route GO, stagy 7). From the 
bridge the road goes up the right bank 3J- miles to 
some fields, where a camp could be made (5i miles); 
i mile further is a 35-foot bridge over an unfordable 
tributary, 2 miles beyond which is a large clmrtcn 
and some houses in fields called Gorsam (8 miles) ; 
1 mile further the road cresses to tho left bank 
by a 75-foot cantilever bridge at tho village of Paug- 
clvn or Kyalengteng. There- are 30 houses in 
(ii Ids on both sides of the river. 

The road goes up tho left bank of tho river and is partly 
flat and marshy for 2 miles to a bridge which 
leads to the right bank. The bridge is in two spans 
of 50 feet each resting on a masonry pillar 10 feet 
wile. It then goes 3 miles up tho right bank, when 
it crosses to the left by a 75-foot cantilever bridge. 
There is also an alternative road which goes up tho 
left bank all the way and which rises 1,200 feet to 
Shoklson village (20 houses) and descends to tha 
75-foot bridge ; there is a hut at tho bridge and a 
good camping ground. 2 miles above the bridge the 
lead again crosses to tho right bank by an 80-foot 
cantilever bridge each end of which if fortified with 
a block house (7 miles). The road then goes 3 
miles up the right bank to Le village, crossingan un. 
fordable stream by a 30-foot bridge just before 
reaching the village. Tho last 5 miles of the roaii 
are bad over galleries and stone causeways in the 
water. There is a flat uncultivated camping ground 
at Le straight below the village on the bank of tha 
river. The road is through a narrow gorge in 
forest most of the way. 

The road goes 1J miles up the right bank of the river to 
a 50. foot cantilover bridge by which it crosses to the 
left bank and then 1 mile up the left bank to a 40- 
. foot log bridge by which it crosses to the right bank 
again. It then goes 3 miles latterly rising 900 feet 
steeply to a leukang or customs house which is built 
across the road (51 miles, 12,300 foot). From the 
tmkang the road goes down 1 mile to Lepo village 
of 10 houses on a wid° flat part of the valley ; 11 miles 
further up tho left bank is a 70-foot cantilever 
bridge to the right bank. From this bridge a road 
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Eoute No. 63 — contd. 



No.ol 
Stage. 



Name of Stage. 



Inter- 
mediate. 



TsoNA 

(14,500'). 



m 



leads to Kyipa village, which is above the left bank. 
After crossing the bridge the road goes \ mile up 
tho right bank, when an unfordable tributary is 
crossed by a 15-foot bridge. 2f miles further and 
700 feot higher is Trimo village, 12 scattered houses 
of Monbas. Ste Route 49 for the road which con T 
tinues up the valley to Dongkar. 

52$ The road goes up a steep and stony valley rising 3,300 
feet in i\ mile9 to a spur from which the road is 
less steep for 1J miles to the summit of the P6 La 
(14,900 feot 6 miles). It then goes 3i miles along an 
open valley baro of vegetation to the Tengde La 
(14,800 feet.) From this pass it descends 300 feet 
to 2 miles to Tsona village, 250 houses and a few 
fields. Many traders come lure at certain times of 
the year. Plentiful supplies. Fuel is yak dung. 



Route No. 64. 

DONGKAR DZONG (Route 49 Stage 6) to TRASHIGANG DZONG (Route 60 Stage 9). 

(10 Slayes from local information.) 

Epitome. — This road crosses from the Nyamjang valley into that of the Trashi Yangsi Chu (called by 
Tibetans the Durang Chu) in Bhutr.n ; this river is descended to its junction with the Tawang Chu, whence 
Route GO is followed to Trashiirang. The whole country except on the tops of the passes is wooded ; alter 
the first Bhutaneso villages are reached it is thickly populated. The passes arc closed by snow in winter from 
the middle of November. 



1 


Name of 9tnge. 


Distance. 




Long; 
stayu. 


Interme- 
dial*. 


Total. 


REMATIK3. 


l 


Rono 






There are two roads ; one crosses a spur the Cha La 
and the other follows Route 49, stages 6 and 7 up 
to Rong Chu, which it ascends to the village. 


2 


Rc>CHE?ipr/>"a 






A Bingle uninhabited temple on a stream which flows 
into the Nyamjang valley a short distance above 
Le. The Chu La is crossed, on which there are no 
trees. 


3 


Shingbe 






A single wooden hut. The Me La is crossed, on the 
summit of which are dwarf bushes. 


5 


Tari Pe . . 






The first Bhutanese village in the Trashi Yangsi 
valley. Wooden huts are passed at Lao and 
Barekang. 


6 


Dtnuso Chorten 






Many villages are passed. 


7 


Trashi Yanosi DxOno. 


■• 




A short march of about 6 miles. 


8 


Palonlenqar 






Village. 


9 


Chamoar 


■• 




Village. 


10 


Trasiikiano Dzosa. 






Village. 
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APPENDIX III. 

QEOLOGICAL. 



ROCKS FROM EASTERN TIBET. 

COLLECTED BY 

CAPTAIN BAILEY AND CAPTAIN MORSHEAD. 

DESCRIBED BY J. COGGIN BROWN. 

A pale fine-grained greyish white rock speckled with shining flakes of 

muscovite mica. When examined under 
No. 3775 o. the microscope the rock is seen to be 

Rock from the sulphur mines, 4 miles below „^f„„ ;,,„l, T H 0T „,l „ n J f„ „„„„;„+. „x „i 

GyaK right bank. Tsangpo, 10,000 feet. extensn el> altered and to consist of clear 

unaltered quartz grains and flakes of alter- 
ed mica, set in a network of small branching veins of opaline silica. 

Cellular quartz with thin incrustations of native sulphur. Some specimens 
No. 377fi b. show small flakes of graphite, which is 

Same locality. probably derived from the original schis- 

tose rocks in which the sulphur and other secondary minerals have been deposited. 

Dark quartz-biotite schist. A dark coloured rock composed of translucent 

granular quartz, brown biotite mica, a little 
Si of Sii-la, 14,500 feet ; boulder. ga™t and a few small zircons, usually in- 

eluded m the quartz. Certain layers in 
the rock contain more mica than others, and in them the quartz grains are much 
smaller than elsewhere. The parallel arrangement of the minerals produces a 
fairly good cleavage. 

A fine-grained black and white gneiss with well marked banding. Black 
No 3775 (i. flakes of biotite are specially abundant 

Rock from glacier coming from Namcha along the foliation planes. Clear and 
Barwn, nor* Tn P b, lo.coo feet, 12 miles above translucent quartz grains are common 
Gyla, rigW baQk o£ Tsr ' ngpo - and the felspars are often faintly coloured 

when seen in the mass. The predominant minerals in this gneiss are quartz, 
orthoclase, plagioclase, microcline and biotite, with garnet and apatite as acces- 
sories. The biotite occurs in light and dark brown shreds and ragged flakes of 
very irregular outline. Occasionally the commencement of an alteration to a 
light green chlorite is shown. The larger quartz grains are sometimes marked by 
lines of minute inclusions. The garnet crystals are paler than usual, and are very 
smashed. They seem to be broken and invaded by the quartz mosaic especially 
near the shear lines mentioned below. The rock clearly shows the results of 
excessive mechanical strain, especially evident in the granulation and strain 
shadows of some of the quartz crystals and the fracturing of the felspars. The 
slide is traversed by shear planes along which the mica crystals have been 
dragged out and the quartz broken up into small granular aggregations. 

Graphitic mica schist. A speckled black and grey rock of unusually fine 
texture, in which schistosity is very well developed. In the small hand specimen 
377fi , the micas are seen to form continuous 

From Tri P o glacier right bank of Tsangpo. films r,s in the typical mica schists. Under 
lo.ooo feet, io miles above Gayoin. the microscope a section shows the rock to 

be composed of abundant recrystallized quartz grains of very irregular outline, 
forming a closely interlocking mosaic ; most of the grains show strain shadows. 
The mica is a biotite which occurs in large and small ragged outlined flakes of 
a deep rich brown colour. These are remarkably free from inclusions though 
sometimes wrapped around the smaller quartz grains. The common felspar is 
microcline. Graphite occurs in irregular flakes and smaller rounded grains, 
generally touching or not far from the biotite crystals. One small zircon v as 
detected in the slide. 
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Fine textured black and white gneiss. The surface of the specimen is very- 
weathered. A thin section shows this 

No. 3775 e. rock to be composed of an even-grained 

From rocky spur above Tight bank of Taang- ___„„■ „* ,„„+„ x„i j -i- ,-r 

po> 5 miles below PemakSchung, 12,000 feet m ?f w of quartz, felspar and biotite mica 

with garnet as an accessory mineral. The 
clear finely granular aggregates of quartz and felspar appear to be the result of 
recrystallization, — a typical cataclastic phenomenon resulting from severe crush- 
ing. The garnets are irregular in outline and enclose bits of quartz. The iock 
approaches a garnetiferos granulite in composition. 

The shining jet black deposit on these two small stones from below the 

high flood level of the Tsangpo consists- 

No. 3775 i. chiefly of a mixture of oxides of manganese 

Stones with shining black deposit from below j ■ cr -i j -a jv i j 

high Hood level of the Tsangpo between Tro and Iron - Similar deposits are often found 
and Kipsi, io.:oo feet. on the stones and rocks forming the bed 

and banks of many of the larger rivers 
in Af lica ;i ' Asia. When fractured the pebbles are seen to consist of a homo- 
geneous d; i ■!• greenish grey rock which on examination in thin section proves 
to be a fire L,:ain gneiss in the last stages of decomposition. Ragged outlined 
quartz grr,:s are the only unaltered mineral which remains. Felspars are 
represents i by opaque and semi-opaque masses of kaolinitic and saussuritic decom- 
position pjoflucts. Ihe micas are entirely replaced by chlorite, epidote and other 
secondary minerals, though the outlines of the original crystals still remain and 
still preserve their parallel orientation. 

The material out of which the stone bowls of eastern Tibet are carved is a 
No. 3775 j. silvery grey talc schist, with brownish mark- 

Frr.gment ofabowicntoutofrock atPangoin ings due to ferruginous decomposition pro- 

Pemako, covered with inscriptions in Tibetan. ductg _ The&e are fche ^ m ^ emh which 

can be detected in the hand specimen. A section shows that the rock is composed 
entirely of talc, which occurs in fine foliated masses exhibiting both compact and 
fibrous structures. The double refraction is very strong and the interference 
colours are of the third order. It extinguishes parallel to the basal cleavage lines. 
The only other mineral present is a carbonate in well formed crystals ; this is 
probably magnesite, — and small irregular aggregates of serpentine showing the 
typical cracks and interference colours. 

No. 3775 k. 

East side of lower end of Yigrong Tso in Po Bog iron ore. 

me, 7,300 feet. 



Nn. 3775 I. 



ivn Ui0 , Casts of an indeterminable lamelli-branch 

Boulder on nid moraine north side of DrSlma perhaps referable to some aviculopectinoid 

La, Tsari, 15.5110 feet. genUS ? TliaS. 

No. 3775 m. Cast of an interminable lammeli-branch, 

Boulder on Simoneri plain. Tsari, 13,500 feet, ?TriaS. 

Concentrate from alluvials at Tratsang, west of the Pu La, result of li days 
3775 p . washing by two men. On assay the concen- 

trate yielded -750 grains or 0-0484 gms. of gold. The concentrate consisted 
chiefly of small, well-rounded grains of ilmenite, a little magnetite, with small 
quantities of quartz , garnet and zircon. The gold occurs both as fine dust and 
in larger, well-rounded particles. 

18th December 1913. J. COGGIN BROWN, 

Geological Survey of Indict. 
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